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[. HenryK. Kissinger 'vriliVeplaee L 'vm- ) 
aiarp p. Rogers as Secretary ‘of State,- 
-President Nixon announced yesterday; 
t Rogers, one of .the^President's oldest 
'and closest friends, is -resigning to re-, 
turn to private law practice, effective 
Sept. 3. He hasspentmore than 4% 
years as Secretary of State.-* 
i. President Nixon. named Kissinger to. 
serve in-wha^ amounts to a super-cab- 
ilnet post, in -which Kissinger -will re- 
Wain tils extraordinarily influential po- 
sition as assistant to the President for 
^national security a ffa i r s, in addition 
r to becoming Secretary- of State. The- 
President said Kissinger’s dual func- 
tion in foreign affairs will.be similar, 
to the dominant, double position of^ 
Treasury Secretary George Pj Schultz 
in economic policy. , 

There was no open.sign'tbat J&ogers_ 
.departure from the -State De inuteent, 
was anything but voluntary and ufftiis 
own request. "Some administration offi- 
jadals, who have been critical of Sogers, 
^maintained that. -the President • was 
ffcighly displeased that Sogers, inre- 
■■ sponse to questions about the Water- 
-gate scandal, told a news conference 
last Monday that the United States 
-must not “become so obsessed with se- 
. curity matters that laws are freely vio- 
lated" at the expense of individual 
Tights. ’ 

Rogers’ formal letter 'of resignation, 
however, was dated Aug. 16. The Presi- 
dent’s acceptance * was dated Aug. 20, 
•the same day as the Rogers press con- 
ference. • ' , J 

■ In that press conference, .Rogers ‘un- 
.questionably sought to ' disassociate his 
tOwnjrole in history from the Water-; 
gate abuses. But President Nixon, nev- 
ertheless, extolled Rogers in his letter 
as a tested .-and “completely dedicated 
and completely selfless’-’ friend and ad- 
viser for a .quarter .century, -who 


national 

*t>res 3 *'«tteTilioh Wwhat ‘ he regards as 
itb&'greatqr issues of national affairs. f 
iff Internationally, however, tthe eleva- 
^tion-of Kissiugerfo head the'Depart- 
imentjof State, is bound: to he iiegardefi 
$as a: major diplomatic event . .' £■*.: ■ * 

4 Even tboughKisslnger, wh64at 50 is 
rto years younger than ' Rogers; already 
field the . preeminent foreign policy- 
-making function in actuality, 1 the con- 
i duct of Amerleari diplomacy has been 
'openly and sometimes embarrassingly 
Split betweenKisainger’s White' House 
operation and the State Department. 
r President Nixon himself acknowl- 
edged that yesterday when he said, 
?The. purpose of this arrangement is to 
have a closer coordination between the 
; White House and, the departments,” 
-when he referred' to the dualrole3 for 
(Shultz and Kissinger. President Nixon 
.addedHhat “another purpose is to get 
'’tiie work out in the departments where 
'it belongs.” 

; This indicated that the Presidentin- 

• tends the State Department, for the 

.first time in the Nixon administration, 
to fill a more normal function in the 
, planning and execution of foreign pol- 
icy. But ‘there will now be a new form 
of abnormality, in the fact that Kis- 
singer will wear two impressive hats, 
one in the White House and the other 
'instate. ( - . • v - 

Senate Democratic leader Mike 
Mansfield (D-Mont)-told reporters yes- 
terday that “I am disturbed about the 
[ dual relationship. It brings in the ques- 
tion of executive .privilege, .and, that 
will have to be cleared qp." -, >■ 

Mansfield - was; registering concern 
‘ that-Kissinger, in- continuing to serve 

• as national security adviser “to the 
President, could claim that his func- 
tions in that personal advisory role are 

‘ not subject to congressional scrutiny. 
This is expected to be a major issue 
when Kissinger goes before the Senate 


played “an historic .role” in shaping (Foreign Relations Committee Jor con- 


American foreign policy;'- 
^The KissingeriRogers -shift has been 
rumored for several years during 
which Kissinger overshadowed Rogers 
.as the President’s major international 
strategist, and speculation mounted in 
recent weeks that the -shift was -immi- 
nent. Nevertheless, the actual an- 
nouncement caused some considerable 
, surprise if only because earlier reports 
of it ‘repeatedly -failed to materialize. . 
.Kissinger, who -was born in -Ger- 
many and -came to the 'United States 
at the age. of -15, will be the first for- 
eign-bom Secretary of State,, att aining 
.that post with reinforced power after 
a meteoric, career as a world strategist. 

-Preoccupation with the Watergate 
scandal eo overshadowed the Presi- 
dent’s^ Kissineer-R ogera m n nonnee- 
} ment* yesterday that not a single ques- 
tion was asked about -the secretaryship 


flrmation hearings. — ■ 

- Kissinger is bound to lace questions 
on -this subject at a press conference 
shceduled in San Clemente today. He 
-is expected to take the -.position that as 
Secretary of .State -be “will be abun- 
dantly forthcoming on-all questions 
that a secretary normally would re- 
epond to, and that even jaCftecretmy 
.-State r egards as .p riyjlefled sfc is.-per- 
• sonal advisory conversations with a ; 
^President " . "‘v - ■ ‘ ■ 

I'* Sogers, meeting with newsmen -®t 
the State 'Department 'yesterday .fol- 
lowing the President’s announcement, 
‘emllingiy declined to discuss the execu- 
tive privilege question -as It ’applies to 
Kissinger’s new status. X- ^ -f* ^ 

•. The outgoing secretary wasgenlfQ. as 
always. Rogers gave no outward signs 
*that he was displeased or unhappy' 
1 about his departure. But many of his 


aion was asxeu auouv u* e '.associates long have said that .Rogers 

df state during Mr.^p^VCCP^ (SPrRe hteatty 2»84iM MM 7^10643 

Terence. This showedthat Jor the pres- leave office at a point of higher- : 
^pt,^ leaxt.:Pretideqt , Nixon was «n- •worldreoognlzed personal «eeampljAj 1 




feeht," especially an Arab-Isipeu peace 
jsettleirieriL Instead he 'had tp settle 
Sfor the maintenance of an Arab-Is- 
iaeU cease-fire for three years as his 
•proudest personal accomplishment. 

F Referring to Kissinger, Rogers said, 
PT called Mm : today and congratulated 
Slim and told him I was looking for- 
tward to working with him on the trans- 
ition. 1’rii sure .-that ft will work out 
twelL” - ?'•’.* ':'v> 

Asked yesterday if he believed there 
has been an exaggeration of “the rival- 
ry” between himself and Kissinger 
jtiirough the past 4% years, Rogers, 
|who traditionally scoffed at; or mini- 
ppized suoh questions, replied: 

•vfWell, i ‘think not so much between 
fHenry aod myself as I think it is true 
between the White House and the de- 
partment. : *" ’ 

l. M l think part of that was because 
.there was a feeling on the part of the 
White House that the government was 
jnot leak-proof, apd if you wanted to 
:do things without* lot of public knowl- 
jodge, you had to'do "it quietly. < . 

,* “I suppqse it is partly * natural jeal- 
ously that exists in bureaucracies. But, 
for my own- part, vl think it. has pro- 
duced good results and, after all, that’s 
■what counts:” - - • & - 

k Rogers said, as 3ais exchange of let- 
iters wxth >the Presidraati etated, that 
ihe*epec%>t e4. the post 'M secret ary with 
“a firm resolve to return to the pri- 
»vate practice of the daw” at the end 
cof the. President’s first term in office. 

’Privately, however, Rogers also had 
*told -associates, and sometimes the 
press, that he enjoyed hia post and 
■might stay on. ^ ■ 

?’■ Re said yesterday that he talked to 
'President Nixon about his tenure at 
^the end of the .first term. Then, he 
Padded: ‘1 talked to him about it a 
■couple of times . . Jude or some 

■time in July— hut I -still had some 
■things to -complete. Then, -once they 
"were -completed, as they -have been 
•now for a couple of weeks, I talked 
tto ‘him again. 1 talked to him last 
*week for a couple of hours.” 

After the latter meeting, said Rogers, 
he wrote "the letter of resignation 
•dated Aug. T6. The only reason that 
-was not announced then, said Rogers, 
was because tiie President was speak- 
j»n Watergate, “and we didn’t want to 
Prelate ft to that*’ . •'tr l,: >“ - 
te > The President’s Watergate speech 
mctnally came a day earlier, Aug. 15. 
—-Rogers, when asked yesterday if it 
ks :true that “you -didn't completely 
agree with some of the actions taken 
Entiie President’s name” In "the Water- 
fgate scandals, wdd. '.a donT reaHy want 
%o make *ny other r -comments -about 
fee- Watergate.' -,*z. 

*4 *!As you know,” he sald,.^! was out 
jof the countryiifir the mostpart during 
-- Watergate hem 

with- the 

. KniHMMaU'(XU 7 e«kember, luSt prior 
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to the resignation of Mr. (H. R3 Ralde- 
tnan and Mr. (John DO Ehrlichman 
»nd Mr.fJohn W.) Dean, and-I was up 
»t Camp David with him (the Presi- 
dent) for the better part pf two days. 
,£But since that time,.I -have not been 
involved.’? ■ 

‘l would have left whether there 
had been a -Watergate or no Water- 
gate,” said Rogers, ‘that doesn’t mean 
It don’t have feelings about Watergate. 
St doesn*t mean that I don’fthinh this 
iis not a good time to make a decision. . 
'5 think this is very timefcr.” W ; 

Rogers acknowledged,, however, Shat 
he did not begin to tell even -any of 
'his ranking subordinates about his 
Intention to resign until Tuesday 
night. Most did not learn about it 
until yesterday morning. • , w v 


? The secretary said there were tnany 
international matters of considerable 
’-urgency banging over at the end of 
the President’s first term which he 
'wanted to see resolved' before • he’’ 
?left office, notably “the end of the 
I* war in Indochina” and Middle East 
([questions. ' .. ■ • - • 

[• Rogers said, of his ’secretaryship: “I 
thinktoy sole regret is that we weren’t 
■ able to end the war in Indochina more 
[speedily. Whether anything could have 
’been dene that would have made that 
possible, that we didn’t do or not, I 
' don’t know. I think history wilT have 
>to judge that” / -• '. 

f Reviewing the foreign policy tee- 
’.complishments of the administration 
fduring his term tin office, Rogers said, 
*Td say, on the whole,' that the picture 
looks very bright.” v 


ji.'TqafTflw WB havc jffdfemrin^foi^ 

•sign affairs;* sMd 

icertainlf ar the moment, J think the 
fficmdgn "affairs ’«f - fids i country , are 
5m yety '[good shape** -v 

[- ■Rogers said ’ that in terras* of the 
{nation's welfare, “the initiative that 
tthe “resident took as far as China 
and the Soviet Union (are concerned) 
are things that will probably have 
the most lasting impact and the ones 
that I think 'will make these last 4% 
years of great significance. 

| “I think the eredit has to go to 
£he President" he /said, ‘but all of 
fcs played a part, and obviously Dr. 
Kissinger played a very active role in 
» way that.. you all know about, but 
fed tHd m tot of people in the depart- 
insfit 3t was a team effort, and I 
think the -President understands that.” 
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~ By JAMES rh-trif- f Phi-p fA fl 
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WASHINGTON, Aug. 22—- 
. Long before President Nixon 
yrnonlinated him to be Secretary 

* of State, -Henry A. Kissinger 
had decided that the problems 
of American foreign policy in 
Mr. Nixon’s second term would 
be -quite different f rom the 

• | problems of the first term, and 

therefore required a, new ap- 
■ proach io .the for- 
■ mulation, negotia : 

- 1New * - tion-and.presenta- 

Analysis “on of foreign i 
policy. No doubt 
there were subjec- 
tive reasons for the appoint- 
ment of -Mr. “Kissinger — the 
need to change the question 
and the headlines, to. get .the; 
mind of the country off Water-] 
-gate by action rather” than by 
words, to give a sense of a new 
beginning — but there -were 
compelling objective reasons as 
well. ' ... 

Mr. Nixon’s first term was a 
“me of secret diplomacy and 
summitry to end the Indochina 
war, bring China out of isola- 
tion and get the (Soviet Union 
(town, to the balanced control 
of nuclear weapons. But the 
coming problems are more open, 
more diverse, more economic 
and financial, requiring much 
more cooperation from Con- 
•gress.. 

Mr. Kissinger -. insisted in 
private, once the Indochina 
•cease-fire was negotiated, that 
he could not go on playing the 
' role he did from within the 
confines' of the White House. 
•He felt he could -no longer be 
•both remote and effective, cut 
off from testimony before the 
Congressional leadersana from 
free discussion with inteliec- 
. tual leaders, whose support, he 
believed, -was increasingly es- 
sential. '* «\ '> . 

" -He brought this theme into 
the open at toe beginning , of 
this -month rin.a • spech before 
the International Platform 
Association in Washington. 

“What ’ we are 10 - years 
hence,”- be said, “depends upon 
what. -we do today, next week, 
and to the months that follow. 
Our influence for good or ill 
will be measured by the world’s 


judgment of . our constancy and 
self -confidence. Our foreign 
policy ; will mean little if other 
nations see our actions as spo- 
radic initiatives’ of a small 
group reflecting- no coherent 
national purpose or consensus. 

, “No foreign policy — no mat- 
ter how ingenious — has any 
chance of success if it is born 
in the minds of a, few and car-j 
ried in the hearts of none,” he 
declared. 

Only a couple of weeks ago, 
Mr. Kissinger was saying teat 
the President had never dis- 
cussed tee State Department 
job with him. But even then 
he -was talking privately with 
Senators Mike Mansfield; 1 T.~Wj 
F ulbright, George McGovern 
.and Stuart Symington, among 
.others, in an effort to revive a! 
nonpartisan spirit in 'foreign 
poliesy. — 

.“Foreign policy,” be said in 
that same speech this month,- 
“must not become an 'alibi or 
a distraction .from domestic 
problems must not be used as 
an excuse for abandoning our 
'international responsibilities. 

“There can be no moratorium 
to the quest for a peaceful 
world,” he went mn; “And as 
we pursue that quest, we will 
need to draw, upon the coun-, 
try!s . best minds, no matter 
what their, partisan political 
persuasion — not on a bipartisan 
but ton a nonpartisan basis. 
Especially .at this moment -of 
necessary self-examination, we 
must reaffirm the basis of our 
nationalunity” 

Apparently,. President ' Nixon 
in tee midst of all bis other, 
troubles, recognized the valid- 
ity of this -argument, and -also 
ijtee force -of an old Washington 
(principle, that the .weaker the 
^President is, the stronger- his 
(Cabinet ’mustbe. In any event, 
;after a . couple of unhappy 
weeks, he started a brave per- 
formance in his news .confer- 
ence today by announcing tee 
resignation ‘ Of Secretary of 
State William P. Rogers and the 
succession of Mr. Kissinger. He 
explained his reasons: ' 

Mr. Kissinger will retain his 
position - . as assistant to tee 

2 


President for national security 
as.-weil as taking the State De- 
Fpartment post, if. confirmed, the' 
“resident said. 

“The purpose of this arrange- 
|ment,” he added, is to have a 
closer coordination between the 
White House and the depart- 
[ments. “And also, another pur- 
pose is to get the work out in 
the departments where it be-j 
jlonge.” 

. -It is generally agreed here 
that this— is what - Secretary 
Rogers -wanted to do dll along 
but could not so- long as Mr. 
Kissinger was tee principal ad- 
viser . in tee White House. But 
now Mr. Kissinger will have 
both access to the President: 
and the leadership of a talented 
out ■. , neglected State ’ Depart' 
ment, which is likely to be re- 
invigorated by. file changes 
The confirmation' .of . Mr. 
Kissinger to thfi Senabg is fairly 
well assured, but ' it will not 
be all easy sailing. The Foreign 
Relations Committee hto. been 
[frustrated to getting at the 
heart of Mr. Nixon’s foreign 
policy mainly because it had 
•access to -Secretary Rogers, 
who was not always informed, 
but. no 'official access to Mr. 
Kissinger, who was informed 
i.and who' .was in on, the. big 
-meetings;, with ChainnanMao 
Tse-tung and Premier Chou En- 
bu in China and with .Leonid I.. 
Brezhnev, the Soviet Commu-’ 
: nist party toiairman, to Mos-j 
.cow, when Mr: Rogers was not. j 
' For -this- reason, .Senators; 
Fulbright and Mansfield and 
(Other critics of Mr, Nixon’s 
foreign policy., will • probably 
[welcome the swatch to someone 
[who is both knowledgeable and 
[available,, and who ,jhas tiled 
under , veay difficult circum- 
jstaaces to see them in private 
throughout tee bitter White 
HauseCCcmgressional- conflicts 
jtif fbefasttouriand a half years. 

^Nevertheless, the Democratic! 
leaders are troubled by Mr. 
Kissinger’s involvement in the 
bugging of his own National 
Security Council aides, tod will, 
want to know what -assurances 
he can give teem oh Ms/philos- 
ophy«of carrying but this ’ tort 
of seoret wiretapping in the 


future. 

• There Is, -therefore, some 
evidence in this nomination of 
[M. Kissinger that tee President 
f is acting more moderately. than] 
be indicates by his talk. The : 
significance of this appointment, 
is that the President’s critics in 
Congress,_ the universities and 
the press, radio and television. 
.-Also, the President faced up 
to his .questioners in the press 
today under great.- stress. He 
[seemed tense and : breathless, 
jbut he was -patient- brittor face 
of a .relentless barrage of ques- 
tions, which probably: brought 
him-mrire- -sympathy* from' tee 
television audience than he got 
from his questioners. J 

f According, this was probably 
She President’^ best day in 
inontfos,- and tee . chances -are 
teat it 1 will help him' teven more 
Kvhen M. Kissinger gets the Sen-| 
ata’s approval and; begins .his. 
hew job.;. . ~ "i_ • 'i 

How much Jreedcto Mr. -Kis- 
singer wili have in "reorganizing 
the State .Department -is not 
clear. As one -former -White 
House aide put "it: “State has 
been a sieve because ‘nobody 
has asked it to be, a bowl 
[Meeting Kissinger's intellectual 
standards and driving work 
habits will not, be easy, but tee 
(talent is there, and it will prob- 
ably be ' rejuvenated by the 
challenge.” 

-Peking, Moscow and Europe 
are'-! likely*- to welcome the 
change, while'Japan may not be 
[so ‘sure. ,But in -general, Mr. 
(Kissinger’s turn of mind and 
'love of philosophic analysis are 
[bound to -open up his teoughti 
|®n4 energiea.to.afarlarger con-! 
stituency at home and abroad 
than-he has had so far. 

-For -Mr. Kissinger personally, 
of course/the nomination is a 
climax to :z remarkable. career. 
‘As Someone who- came 'to this 
country, as a- refugee ^.from 
totalitarianism," -he said the 
other day, *T -have -a. special 
feeling for what America can 
still mean to .the world and 
[how a' withdrawal of America 
[from the world would deprive 
[mankind of hope and purpose ” 
There - is -a deep philosophic 
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every- job be has, Kid he'isnotj 
Without hope and akind of 'Jh^J 
ironic Amd. mocking hujnor. 

I Vis' man doomed to -struggle 
withQutfqertainl^ and live with- 
out -assurance?® he nnce -wrote. 
‘In a sense that^ is so' "Man 
cannot acMeve-a guarantee ^for 
biff conduct No HedmicaTsolri- 
tions to the dilemmas of life are 
! at hand-That is the fatedness 
Of existenee.VBut it -also ‘ poses 
a challenge, an evocation' of the 
sense -of responsibility to -give 
one’s own '"■meaning to - one’s 
life.”*. *?. \ 

-‘To. be sure : these may "be 
tired --times.- -®ut . -we - cannot 
require ~ i mmo rt a lity "'•as ;rthe 
pr ice for -giving 'meaning ’ to 
life. . The experience of freedom 
enables - us to- rise' beyond the 
suffering -oftfie -past- and ,the 
frustrations of history? In >his 
spirituality i resides"- humanityls 
essence* the unique Which -each 
man imparts to tbs necessity of 
life, -the. . self-transcendence 
which goves peace.” v 
This maybe'oneofthe most 
significant things in JMr. Kis- 
singer’s horifination. Ah' articu- 
late arid philosophic voice has 
how been invited out into the 
open, and it is bound to make 
a ;diff erence 'in .the daily ^articu- 
lation of the nation’s policy 
and purpose. - " - ■ 


BALTIMORE SUN 
21 August 1973 

firsts- -y~ 


V i 0jp-€$voy -post. r . 

" Washington 'iffi—G.r- ■ Me- 
Murtne Godl§y', -thejcqntrQyeF?- 
sial former ambassador Ho 
Laos.is expected to be nomi- 
nated as ^United States .ambas- 
sador '.to Argentina, U,S. offi- 
cials said yesterday.; y -■ 

Mr. .'Godley ^was-|Eresident 
Nixon’s - nominee fpriassistant 
secretary of-state for East 
-Asian- arid Pacific affairs, hut , 
the Senate "Forrilgh iftelatioRs 
Committee last -month rejected ' 
the appointment ,by;.a '9-to-7 

vote. . •• . " ‘ 

i Committee iibera> -opposed 
' ihe -nomination, seeing. the-55- 
i year-old career diplomat as, a 
symbol American militaty 
I involvement. in Southeast .Aria; 

! ForeignEelations Committee. 
I members Who opposed I ’M! 1 - ' 

I Godley’s nomination Imr- the; 
t Asian; affairs post said they 
f -would not object toMs ‘appoint-’ 
| ment to- a post'dn ' another 
rregion.*-' :: .; ,*V.- "• ?z.'. 

Hie Argentine . ambassador- 
ship ; has been filled for the 
i past four, yearshy John David 
Lodge. , 1 - 


WASHINGTON POST 

4 i* r - Ktssing«rr *ua^ cow^M*^ 
assistant. for national secwity affairat to become^ 
■Secretary-oflState,- and not merely because he has dam-, 
ifaated the dipiomacy'< 6 f the T^xon presidency anyway. 

tigirt.’T^ite Jtfciase ;foreig^j»oli<^.bpe«^fs^^ 
fee President’s fir^-terra iocuff on. .secret contacts with 

few 1 ndv,erw 4 «s;rinitv.£i^ ihe tS^,‘Dep;ai&ie(nt ; ;ap- 
gparatuswean kelfi Mr. Nixon pursue Ibis second4em heed 
jfor ■’broad er.miore diversd?eXehaiiges with aj inudh wifler 
irange of partners. - White I Mr.' Nixon’s 1 ' prime lirsGterm 
task of witMrawing the ’tJhited‘^ta1hS^ibf& ’ Indochina' 
was carried out amidst high-congressional-executive ten- 
sion, bm necessary- second-term emphasis -on -trade nego- 
tiations and defense - spending- require considerable 
congressional-executive consensus! If confirmed as Sec- 
retary ' of i State, Dr. Ipssingerc not only would, become 
available - td congression^l interlocutors,' but Congress 
«would >dorrfe equally within the, r^adi of Tiis .lormidahle 
'powers’of exposition and persuasion. 'Finally,, by having- at 
J State a chief with the -President’s, confidence and with 
, great-personal stature and talent, the department should 
-he enabled to recoup its sunken prestige and morale. 
'The 'country 'will have better assurance that considera- 
tions of / 1 diplomacy will be fairly weighed in the knot 
, of economic, political and strategic problems ahead. 

Some organizational purists maybe offended that Dr. 
Kissinger retains his White House hat, although his 
National Security Council staff can hardly retain the 
particular function and special significance which Presi- 
dent Nixon gave to them in his.first-term- Other -depart- 
: ments ooncemed with international decirion-making may 
c wonder if State wiH not now take on excessive’ influence. 

; The arrangement is something, of an anomaly; students 
of powef and -bureaucracy in Washington - will surely 
'keep a,beadyeyebri it. Our view is that there "is no spe- 
cial -magic in any oh& particular; way. of -organizing the. 
executive branch to -conduct foreign t affairs.- No one 
; should -he better- situated to decide how he -wishes to 
\organize his administration for that purpose -than a 
■ second-temi President who has concentrated jori. foreign 
policy.- : _’h VtV:!-. 4 '-’ i" ’ - 

? Departing Secretary- of State William P: Rogers, for 
reasons not entirely of his own making, did mot function 
-at the’ center of -administration policy: He- entered and 
: left .office with the hope of helping create among Ameri- 
. cans “a new, n at ional unity and purpose in lour for- , 
.. eign policy? Lass h specialist In international relations 
than -a .man AS -Ifceen insight into domestic require- 
baents, iie made a comment last Monday.— in evident 
anticipation of his ’ .imminent resignation-^which can 
perhaps ierveas a valedictory for his nearly five-years 
las-Secretary of State. “I believe,” he said, “that itis very 
.dmportant Joe. the United States not to become so ob- 
tsessed with seem-ity matters that laws are' freely-violated. 
3 think one’ of the things that provide security for /Ameri- 
cans is ihejfatft-that. we are a law-abiding nation, and. 
ihat %is protection f er all individuals, ind-a protection 
ior individual rights.” -These are the words of la wise 
•sand honorable and decent man.’ They deserve to he pon- 
dered by Mr. Hbgers’ > successor -fit State and by . his 
-erstwhile chief at the White House too. ; ^ 4 4 . . 
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t ; WASHINGTON, Aug. 15— Following 
' is, a transcript of President Mxon’s 

• address on the Watergate scandal, as 
recorded byThe’New York Times: . ■ 
V Now that most of the major, wit- 
nesses in the Watergate phase of the 
Senate committee hearings on campaign 
practices have been heard, the time 

.has. come for me to speak out about 
I ; the .charges made and to provide a 
^perspective on the issue for toe Ameri- 
can -people. ’ ' - 

I For over four months Watergate has 
[.dominated the news media. During the 
’past three months the three major net- 
i works have devoted an average of over 
,;22‘ hours of television time each week 
.ho ■ this subject. The Senate committee 
;>has heard over two million words of tes- 
timony., • - ■ , ; 

; .This investigation began, as an effort 
~to discover the facts about the break-in 
‘and hugging at the' Democratic national 
headquarters, and other , campaign 
abuses. 

-- -As the weeks have gone by, it has 
-became clear that both the hearings 
themselves and some of the commen- 
taries on them have become increas- 
,-sngly absorbed .in an effort to implicate 
toe President personally in the illegal 
activities that took place. 

>• Because toe abuses occurred during 
< any Administration, and . in the cam- 
paign for my re-eiection I accept full 
responsibility for them. I regret that 
these events took place. And I do- not 

• -question the right of a Senate committee 
•ito investigate charges made against the 
president to the extent that this is rele- 

. want to legislative duties. ■ 

- However, it i3 my Constitutional re- 
sponsibility- to defend the integrity of 

‘-this- great office against false charges. 
I -also believe that it is important to 
. address the overriding question of what 
; we as a nation can learn from this 
experience, and what we should now 
; do." I intend to discuss both of these 
; subjects tonight. 

.The record of the Senate hearings is 
lengthy. The facts are complicated, 
Jthe evidence conflicting. It would not 
be right for me to try to sort out the 
: evidence, to rebut specific witnesses, or 
to pronounce my -own judgments about 
Their credibility. Thgt ,is for toe com- 
mittee and for toe courts. 

' T shall not attempt to deal tonight 
. with thq,- various charges in detail. Rath- 
er, 1 shall attempt to put toe events in 
-perspective from toe standpoint of the 
Presidency. 

On May 22d, before the major wit- 
messes had testified, T issued a detailed 
, statement addressing the charges -that 
r'lmd been made against the President. 

J have today issued another written 
statement, which addresses toe charges 

- that have been made since then as they 

■^relate to my -own- conduct, and which 
^describes toe efforts that X made to dis- 
co ver t h e facts about toe matter. - 

i. On May 22,, I stated in very specific 
yterms — and -I state .again to every one 
taf you listening tonight — these facts: 1 
Fhad no prior knowledge «f the Water- 
gate break-%; 1 neither took part .to nor 
Smew about' -any of the subsequent 
^over-up actirtties;',! neither author- . 


■‘-“'rizefl "nor encouraged sitoditonates to* 
■engage in illegal . or improper cam- 
paign tactics. ’ ' 1 ... > " 

L -feat was and that is the Simple tenth., 
Ejlal-aifi'-af-toe Esiffians of words of 
is not- toe slightest 
fesu<&estioB 'that I had .any knowledge 
pf^the planning' far -toe .Watergate 
wreak-hu'; for .toe cover-up, —my 
fetateinent ’ has been chaMesged by 
rotoly- one , Jof toe - " 35 witnesses .who 
^appeared— a witness who offered • no 
.evidence beyond -Iris own impressions, 
And whose testimony has been ooh- 
;traaicted by every other witness in' a 
.imposition to know toe facts, 

!. Tonight, .letme. explain to you what 
/I did about Watergate after toe break: ' 
■ in .occurred, so that you can tetter 
.understand the fact that 1 also had no . 

. knowledge of the so-balles cover-csp. 

‘Two Essfential ' Points . 

. Prom the time when, the* break-in oc- 
curred, J pressed repeatedly to - know 
tte facts, and particularly whether there 
was .any involvement of anyone at the 
White House. I considered two things 
essential: 

■ Pirst, that the investigatioa should be 
.-thorough and above-board; and second, 
that if there were any higher involve- 
ment, we should get the. facts out first 
As I said at my August 29 press confer- 
ence last year, .“What really harts, in 
.matters of this sortis not. the fact that 
fhey occur,, because overzealous people 
•in campaignsdo things. that are wrong. . 
What really hurts is if you. toy to cover 
lit up.” I believed -that then, and cer- 
tainly toe experience -of tins' last year 
has proved that to be trae. . 

! knew that the Justice Department 
and the FJB.T. -were conducting intensive 
•investigations — as I had insisted that 
they should. The White House -counsel, 
3ohn Dean, was assigned to monitor 
ifhose investigations, and particulariy to 
-fcheck into any ' possible White House 
.involvement Throughout the summer 
of 1972, I-continued to press the ques- 
tion, and I continued to get toe- same 
.answer; I was told again and again that 
'there was no indication that any' per- 
sons were involved other that the seven 
who were known to have planned and 
carried out the operation, and who wise 
subsequently indicted and convicted. 

On Sept 12 at a meeting that 1 held 
with the Cabinet the senior White House 
staff and a number of legislative leaders, 
Attorney-General Kleindienst reported 
on the investigation. He told us it had 
■ been, the most, extensive investigation 
since toe assassination of President Ken- 
nedy, and that it -has established that 
.only .those seven' were involved.' 

' On Sept. 15, the day the seven were 
indicted, 1 met with John Dean, the 
White House counsel. He gave me no 
reason whatever to believe that any' 
others were guilty; I assumed that toe 
indictments of only toe seven by the 
grand jury confirmed the reports he had 
been giving to that effect throughout 
the bummer. . „ 

. . On Feb. 16, 1 met with Acting Director 
‘Gray prior to submitting his name to 
the Senate for . confirmation as perma- 
nent director of-the KB.l. I stressed to 
Sira that he would he questioned closely 
, about the condh.pt of the Water- 


**v§a*e Investigation. Y asked him if he 
Sftai 'bad full tewriMsase -is ft. Hs re- 
plied tons he did; that he ym jpt§ud of 

' its tooronghness and tte 'te eoaH'de-. 
i fend It witit .smtimhsm before toe bean- 1 
mittee.v r 

. Because ,'i toustad-f&e agencies con- 
ducting toe investigations, because 
,1 believed' toe reports I- was. getthg; I 
• did not believe the - newspaper accounts 
that suggested a cover-up. I -was con- 
vinced there was no cover-up, be- 
. cause I was convinced that no one had 
anything to cover up. - 

3 was not. sisitil March ,21 -of'tMs--year 
, — new -information from 
toe White -Bouse counsel that ledr me 
to conclude $iat--&e..5re:gorts'J had been 
gettmg Jte wer-mne -mtetos were not 
true. On -that . day; “ I launched- an- inten- 
t sive- effort, of my own .to get the -Atcte 
.and to- get toe facte out Whatever toe 
facts might be, 3 wanted the -White 
House to be the first to , make them 
r public. 

At first I entrusted toe tasked getting 
me fhe facts to Mr.' Dean. When, after 
spending a week ■ at -Camp David, he 
railed to produce the written report I 
had asked for, I turned to John-Ehrlich- 
man and fo.toe Attorney General— while 
also malting independent, inquiries of 
.my-own.3y mid-April I had received Mr. 
Bhriichasan’s report, and also one from 
toe 1 .- Attorney- General based on new 
•information uncovered toy the Justice 
Department, . v , % ■ - 

These reports made- jtociear ..to- me 
That toe. situation was .far. more serious 
ftoan! had imagined,. It at once became 
ftevident to me that toe responsibilityJor 
i'fee investigation in the case should be 
j.given.-'-to .toe Criminal Division of the 
:-Justice.Department.T turned over ollthe 
■information T had to toe head of toat 
1 department, Assistant Attorney General 
fHenry Petersen, ■ a career Government 
employe with an impeccable - nonparti - 
>.san‘ record, and T instructed him to pur- 
; .sue the matter thoroughly. I ordered all 
. members of the Administration to testify 
ifufiy before' toe jptote juiy. 

;.And with. concurrence, on May- 18 
tAttorney General Richardson appointed 
p special prosecutor to handle the mat- 
ster, and toe case is now ‘before the 
jury. 

; Far from tr^ng to'bidd ©» 

.effort throughout has bam to discover 
jtoe facts — and to lay those facts be- 
i&re toe appropriate iaw-enfoimaent 
■authorities so that justice coted te done 
[and the guilty dealt 'with. ■ 

, I relied- on the best law-enforcement 
'.agencies in toe coantey to find and re- 
rport the .truto. .J beileved they had, 
idone .. so— just as tfe^' .believed toey ! 
bad done so. 1 

! Many have urged .that in order- to - 
Mp - prove toe tenth of what 1 have 
^said, I should turn over to the special 
^prosecutor and toe Senate committee 
recordings of com’srsations that 1 held 
to my office or ray telephone. 

Howaver, a much more important 
-principle is involved in this -question 
'than what toe tapes might prove -about 
•'Watergate: 

f ‘Each -day a ifr-es idait -of ths United 
[ States U required to make difficult de- 
risions on grave issues. It is absolutely 
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Sto 'do his job rjus -the country expects, 
What he be able;to talk openly and : can- 
sdidly with his advisers about issues, and 
[individuals. This land of Trank discus-' 
Ision is only possible 'when those who. 
Nake part in it know that what they say 
m in strictest confidence, 
f The Presidency is not the only office 
stoat requires confidentiality. A member ; 
[of Congress must bri able to . talk in 
confidence with his assistants. Judges : 
[must be able "to confer , in confidence' 

[ With, their/. law clerks and with .each ; 
;other. For. very good reasons, no branch 
•of government has ever compelled dis-” 
(Closure '•of. corifidential conversations 

• between Officers of .other branches of 
'•government and' their advisers about 
{government 'business. • "'v .• * 

This need fw confidence. is ma con- 
fined to Government.officials. The law 
has long recognized that there are kinds 
of - conversations that are- entitled to be 
kept confidential, even at the cost of 
'doing without; critical evidence in a 
.legal proceeding. -This Tule’ applies, for; 
[example, "to conversations between a 
tlawyer and a cl ient, between— a priest 
and a penitent, rind between a husband 
>and a wife. In each case. ‘it. is thought 
; so important that the parties be able 
to talk freely fix- each other "that for 
hundreds ■ of yearsrthe law. has said that 
these conversations .are “privileged” 
and.toat their disclosure cannot be 'com- 
pelled in a court . 

k It is even more important that the 
[confidentiality of conversations between 
l 5a President and his advisers he protect- 
led. -This- is no mere luxury, to he dis- 
pensed with whenever a particular issue 
[raises sufficient. uproar. It is absolutely 
(essen tial’ to the 'conduct of the Pr esir 
.dency, 'm.xthis.and.m.all future Admini- 
strations. 

, ; If,T..wgre,to ! make 'public these tapes, 
'containing as - they do ’blunt arid candid 
, -.remarks' on many different subjects', the 
tcrinf identiality of ; the Office 'of The Bresi-( 
'.dent would always be suspect from now 
on. It would make, no .difference whether 
a 11 was a.'servathe interests -of a ; court; 
■of 'a Senate committee or the President 
himself— -thesame < damage would . be 
^ticxne s tb 'theiprinciple, and • that damage 
.would', be irreparable.’ Persons talking 
'wnth'.'.thevPrertdentvwouid -never again 
he sure that ' recordings omotes of what 
they said ; would mot suddenly -be . made 
public. No one/wodld want to. advance 
•tentative ideas thatmight later "seem un- 
bound. No diplomat would want to speak 
candidly in those sensitive negotiations 
which would bring peace or war. No 
: Senator or Congresman would want "to 
talk frankly about the Congressional 
Ihorse-trading thatmight get a vital bill 
passed. No -one would want to speak 
(.bluntly about public figures, here -and 
( abroad. . - , - ... . - , . . - - 

I That ..is why I shall ’continue -to op- 
pose efforts which "would set a prece- 
dent that woiild cripple all future Pres- 
tidents by -inhibiting conversations be- 
tween them and those they look to for 

• advice. .This principle of cotifidentiality 
( ofiPresidentialiconversations -is -a* stake 
j in top question of these tapes.. -2 must, 
j and I shall oppose any efforts to destroy 
’’this principle, which , is* so vital to the 
; conducteof tois great office. -r . 

• ./Turniiig _n.ow .4Q the. basic, .issues 

( •‘which have .been -raised by Watergate, 

I recogn ize . that ' merely answering the 
charges that have been made against 
the -President .is -not enough. The word 
’•Watergate’’ has come to represent a 
much broader set -of concerns. 

K To most of us, ‘'Watergate" has come 
i’to mean not just a burglary and bug- 
Igtog of party headquarft^buria 1 u*pte 0 


pferies of acts ffxSt eiQi» tepfeserif "oF 
|appear to represent an abuse, of trust./ 
fit .has 1 come to stand far-excessive par- 
f iianship, . Tor Tenemy . lists, 4 ’. ; for ef-> 
use the great institutions of , 
vemment for partisan political nur- 
-.'•M 

tor, “many .Americans, the term 
fatergafe’’ also' bps 'come 'to. include, 
lumber or national security -.matters' 
it^have been brought into toe inves- 
auon, such as. those 'invdlved -in' my* 
orto/to atop /masrive /leaks )<rf vital 
Iqmatic /and military secrets, and -to’ 
inter the wave of botnbings mid burri- 
pngs arid other violent assaults of just 
pa few, years ago. . v- ~ 

•: bet me speak first of the political 
/abuses. . ,. „ ‘ • 

p know from long -experience, that a 
(political campaign is always a fcard, and 
fa tough contest A candidate forhigh of- 
|fice has an obligation to Ins party, to 
pis supporters, -and ‘ to the. cause • he 
pis supporters, and to the cause he -rep- 
rresents. He must .always put forth his 1 
best efforts To win. But he also has an 
/obligation to the country to - conduct 
Wiat /contest within the law and within 
phe limits of. decency. 
j- Government and Politics 
I-jNoa. political, .campaign ever, justifies 
obs tructing justice, or harassing indi- 
viduals,: or compromising those great 
/agencies-:, of government that should 
and must be' above ^politics. To the ex- 
tent -that -these things were done in 
-the 1972 campaign, they were serious 
(abuses. Arid I deplore them. 

* Practices of that kind do not repre- 
sent what I believe Government should 
[be, or what J believe politics should 
qbe..Tn .a free society, toe institutions 
[of government belong- to .the people. 
'They must never' be used against the 
[people. 

[■;• And in the future, my Administration 
[will be -more vigilant in -ensuring that 
tsuch abuses do not take place, and 
ttoaf officials at every level understand 
{that they are not to take place. 

■ • And I reject toe cynical view that; pol- 
fitics is inevitably or even usualiy a dirty 
’business. Let us not allow what a few 
;of dedicated Americans of both parties 
'who fought hard but clean for toe can- 
didates of their choice in 1972. By their 
[.unselfish efforts; these people make our 
system work and they keep America 
/free. 

I pledge to you tonight -that ;I' will 
do all .that I can to. ensure that one 
of the results of Watergate -is a new 
.level of political decency and integrity 
tin America — in which what has been 
[wrong in our politics no longer cor- 
rupts or demeans -what is -right in our 
[politics. . 

Let me turn now to the difficult 
questions that arise in . protecting the 
national security. [ 
f It is * important to recognize -that 
[these are difficult questions and that 
.reasonable -and patriotic men and 
/women m ay differ o n how they should 
be’ -answered. . " 

Only last year, toe Supreme Court 
said that implicit in the President’s 
constitutional duty is “the power to 
protect our Government against those 
who would subvert or overthrow It by 
unlawful means.” How to carry out this 
duty is often, a delicate question to 
which there is no easy answer. 

For -example, every President since 
World War H has believed that in in- 
ternal -security matters toe President 
' has toe power- to authorize -wiretaps 
jwithout -first obtaining a search war- 
,’rant. ‘ V „ - • . 

An act .of. -Conuress. In_19fi8 had. . 


^seemed Ip iecbgrfize'isitai poweri’TCasf 
.jyeartoe Supreme Court held -to the 
icontrary* Arid my /Administration Is of 
[^autoe •'now, .pomplyiqg with .toat 'Sh- 
Lprto^Courtidecislan.TBut Untif-the Su-' 


ras did my predecessors— president Tru- 
man, Piesident Eisenhowet, President 
/Kennedy President dohnsonr-in a rea- 
pmable' belief that "In ceriain dreum- 
fstances* to®' 'Constitution perriii tied- r apif 
sometimesifev^n requiied isuch measures 
P:o pro tect ^toe -Rational -security rip Nhe 

the President’s 'duty 
-to protect the.secprity of the.country, 
j^ r e pfrf fquase niust baextmijefy'carrful 
lin’toejvaywe go i*out4his^faf we 
Tose unit liberties we will to-ava'Ilttle use 
tfor ;'security.Instances'-liave.' how ‘jxms 
,*to ‘ ligK In which'ii ieaT for' sreurity 
did . go too Tar and did. jnterfefQ im- 
a>enriissrbly unto ".Individual iibMty/ — [ 
v It is essentia] that such mistakes 
;*ot be repeated. But it' is-also-jessential 
-that we -do mot ‘overreact^ to ‘particular 
.mistakes by. . tyjrig • ;.the JPresidentis 
toands iin *a.-^y;-toati would' toric sacri- 
‘security; and' unto It' all 
- involved' that their cause- placed them 
^.I. iFshall ^continue to meet my constitu- 
. tional responsibility to protect the secu- 
,-;rity nf . this pation so that Americans 
toMy--ehjoyAtoeir%ftoedom.';But I -shall 
•and can do so by constitutional means, 

| in ways rthat ' -will ,Bot» threaten that 
tfreedom:- *p ; *. 

1 As we look at Watergate in a longer 
perspective, -we -can see that its abuses 
•resulted frorii^toe-fassuripticm. by -those 
.involved ' that^toeir -case: placed them 
beyond the reach of those rules that 
(apply to other persons and that. hold a 
free .society together.' -£*•. : 

’ ; That /attitude can never be tolerated in 
•our country: However, it' did not sudden- 
ly develop in the year. 1972. It became 
fashionable in the nineteen-sixties, as 
individuals and groups increasingly as- 
serted the right to take toe .law into 
'their -own hands,'; insisting, that their 
purposes represented a- higher morality. 
Then; their attitude was . praised in the 
press and even from some of our piulpits 
-as evidence of a new idealism. Those of 
us who insistedon toeold restraints, who 
warned of. the overriding importance of 
operating within the law and by toe 
rules, were accused of' being. reaction- 
. That same attitude brought ca rising 
-aries. ■ ■* 

spiral of .violence 'and fear, of riots a nd 
r arson and bombings fall in the name of 
peace and in toe name of justice. Politi- 
cal discussion turned into savage debate. 
Free speech was brutally surpressed as 
hecklers shouted down or even physical- 
ly assaulted those with whom they disa- 
greed. Serious people raised serious 
questions about whether we could sur- 
vive as a free democracy. 

The notion that toe end justifieTthe 
means proved contagious. Thus' it is not 
surprising, even though it is deplorable, 
^hat «ome persoE^ -in'.1972 adopted the 
morality*, that they /.themselves had 
Tightty condemned -mrid committed acts 
ijthat have no place in our political 
system. 

Those acts cannot be defended! Those 
'who /were guilty, -of abuses must he 
: punisbed. . But ' .ultimately toe answer 
-does not lie nierety in'_the jailing of a 
few overzealous persons who mistaken- 
ly thought their cause justified their 
■violations of .the law. .. . . 

, Rather,' it lies In a - commitment by 
.all of ns-to show a. renewed respect for 
itoe mutual 'restraints that are the mark 
ibf free, end civilized ‘sooiety. It re- 
squires that we leem once again to work 
308 ©to$© 2 f|gCt(Wii 0 ad in all of our pur- 
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jiposes, teen trtleast jmlied in respect for- 
tee. systemby. winch, our , conflicts are 
peacefully ‘resolved and our liberties 
maintained. • . 

* ; with, 

* let us work to change them— bul let us 
«bey: them unta.theyiEre .changed,, if we 
have - disagreements : over--: Government ' 
policies, let as work,' those' cut in a 
(•decent-, .and .’Civilized. way^ within the 
•law; and withvrespeci'/fdr vwx ’ditier- 
i.ences. . ■ • _ - . . : ■ 

C We must ’ recognize that one ■excess 
.begets another, and that -file- extremes 
i of, violence and, riiscptoChi.tos. 19S0s 
-contributed to. the - extremes- -fa? -^Water- 
gate. , 

■Q ■»' wrong: -Both • Should 4fe con- 
demned.. No -individual, . !nb‘ group and 
no political party as-, a' comer cn the 
‘no political party has a- Comer ;on the 
market on morality in America/' 

//Tf we learn the important lessens of 
Watergate, if we do whairis necessary 
-to: prevent such; abuseiHri' .the future 
•—(Hi: both sides— we can emerge from 
•this experience a better -and a. stronger 
(nation., -v, ° 

I. Let me tum. nowto an issue that is 
j important above all -else, and that is 
■critically, affecting your life today and 
will affect. your life and your children’s 
in the -years to ccsne. 

After , 12 weeks and -2 million' words 
of televised testimony, we have readied 
■R point- at which .a continued, 'back- 
ward-looking obsession with Watergate 
is causing this nation to neglect mat- 
ters of far greater importance to all 
fit the American people. 

We must pot stay so mired in. Water- 
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^ate pm -we fail to "respond stiTchST-? 
America and the world. We cannot let 
past -destroy our 
pulses -fcf -i'he.'&tur#,, /*' -• ' 

}. yptw-%saith, and_ 

wdl-belng sits -imattended on the €on^ 
gresslonai calendar. Confidence, at 
■fhome and abroad in our economy our 
currency and- oiir foreign .policy is be- 
4ng • sapped . by - . uncertainty. Critical 
'negotiations are -taking place- on a era-' 
•tegic weapons, on troop levels In 
Europe that can affect the security . of 
•pis nation and the peace of the world- 
long .after Watergate ' is -forgotten. Vital ■ 

> events are taking- place.' is Southeast 
Asia .which could lead to a -tragedy. Sor - 
rthe cause of peace, ’ ■?+ 

: These are matters -that cannot wait 
They rery -out for actionmow. And either 
•we, your elected ■ representatives here 
-in Washington ought to get. mi with the 
jobs that need to be done-— for you— or 
every one ySyou ought to be demanding 
to know why, ..." 

I The time has come to turn Watergate 
' over to the courts, where the question/ 
of guilt or innocence belong. Thq time' 
has come for the rest of us to get orf 
tyite the urgent business of our nation. 7 

Last November, the American people 
[ were given the clearest choice of this' 
century. -Your votes were a mandate.’ 
•which 1 accepted, to complete the Ini* 
tiatives we began in my fitet term and 
to fulfill the promises'! made for my" 
second term. .... ... . . . ' . •..»,* 

Purposes of Ilia. Administration •>} 

*•' This. Administration ~w^s elected to' 

, control .inflation, .to reduce the .power 


and sics of govemmesi, 4o sat tee cost 

S ° thlit you cm art tho 
■mst <5f .tevmg, to preserve and defend 
.ihpse fundamental values teat have 
made America great, to keep the na- 
tions military strength second to none,“ 
to achieve- peace with honor in South- 
east Asia and to bring home our prison--] 
ere of- war and to build a new pros-] 
parity, without inflation and without! 
war, to create -a- structure of peace' in 
the world that would endure lone after 
; we -are gene... .- - 

; These are great goals. -They are,’ 
worthy ci a great people. And* I would] 
mot >s true to your trust if I let myself 
•'k £ ‘ .tensed aside from -achieving ‘those ! 


- & y° u -share my belief in these goals- 
[,,. you .want the mandate you gave-' 
tets Administration to be carried out— 
then i asx for your help to insure that 
Those who would exploit, Watergate in - 
order to keep jus from doing what we 
l' w ®® elected .to .do will not succeed. , . 

I ask tonight -for your understanding,* 
so that as a -nation we can leasm tee- 
lessons of Watergate, and 'gain from: 
that experience. . 

t a sk for your help in reaffirming our , 
dedication to the principle of decency, • 
‘honor and respect for the institutions 
A? at u a Z € susta hied our- progress i 
through these past two centuries. " 

. !And I ask for your support, in getting 
on once again' with meeting your prob- ■ 

your' St™ 6 ^ ^ buMin Z 
_Wi& your help, with God’s help, we" 
S 1 a< * leve these .gntet goals for juner- 


, A * Special to *BhsNew Yorfe 

WASHINGTON, iAugllS-^Eollowing 
- is the text of ^President Nixon’s state- 
ment on the Watergate scandal as is- 
sued by' the White House tonight fust 
before- the - President began speaking 
to the nation: > . 4 , ' i • 

' On . f May. 47. r-the "Senate Select Gom- 
mittee began' its hearings on Watergate. 
'-Live, days Jater, on May 22, 'I . issued 
a t detailed statement - ’discussing my 
relationship. to the matter. I stated cate- 
gorically 'that I had no prior knowledge 
of the Watergate operation* and that 
I neither knew of .nor took part in any 
subsequent efforts to cover it'axp. 

» :1 also 'stated Jhat. I, would not invoke ■ 
executive privilege 'as -to . testimony by 
i present and Xonner : members. of my. ■ 
' White House staff, jrith respect to pos- 
sible -criminal acts then.uhderinvestiga- 
fion.- > *'•.• -..V(, 

-Thirtyjfive .witnesses .ha ve ., testified 
to far. TheirecorS k^mhre-tfu^ppp ' 
pages and some fwb million words' long. 
The allegations are. iriany, the. facts ai-e 
complicated, mid fhe^ evidence is mot 
oiily extensive ' but very much Th- room- 
flict. ; L v : ? ■>;: ".'•V -.a , 

f Tt';ss»ould he neither Jiar nor .appro- 
i.prlate for Tne' to ‘-assess f the' evidence 
" or commertt on specific 'witnesses or 
their' credibility. That is the-Tuncrion 
of the" Senate committee and thewoorts. 
What I intend to do here .is t^cover 
■the principal issues riSaring to ray own 
conduct which hafe bden raised since 
my statement of a®ay"22, and thereby 
to place the' teatiaaorty on-those issues 




- in .perspecrive; — ~ — 

i had no prior 

, ^cwledge of.tthe Watergate operation, 
r-in all theritestuhony, -there is notr tine 
•slightest -evidence to the - contrary. Not 

. a*sjpgle witness 'has testified that J liad 
any. knowledge of -the ;planning for the 

Watergate break%i..- T s - • c 

■ toif ^ saia ’on May 22, 

•that I took-ino pate in; ',ana was mot 
aware of, any: subsequent'erfotesv to 
illegal tots assodaied with 
'tee Watergata break-in. f.‘- . 

I la -tea summer *#,1972 t had given 
rortlerB for the - Justice ’Sspartasnt and 
'-the E.B.L .to'-^ooQuct ia' thorough and 
-aggressive iiwestigarioffi, T of r the Water- 
$fate break-in/ andri relied -on their in- 

- vestigatieb -to disclose the - facts. - My 
.fir&y soncarn- about the - scope-.-- of :the 
-Sbvestig&oh/was -’that :itmi^»t lead 
Taut© C.LA, or ot&er f national security 
operations of a -sensitive ■ -mature. -Mr. 


htfshad metewith General Walters; that 
.GeaeraJ Walters 1 haS told'him the C1.A.- 
i was not fevcSved; and thaf-OXA. ^ictivi- 
1: ties -would not'-bs . compromised by the 
; F.S.I. inyestigatlpu.,‘ A!! - result, - any 

problems .that 1 Mr. Gray, may have .had 
'- i»< coordinating with toe C.LA. ’were 
‘ meat. I: ocsacluded by instructing him 
to press 'forward 'rigorously -With his 
-.pwai'inivesiatototo?' .* X'vJC. 

f Suttog’itofii stiniaier.tef T972, . • I . re- 
p|)eate(to?’ asked on the prog~ 


|nsa^fto®'inv^s%ation. -Eveiv veport 
I toceivea urns' teat no persons, other .. . 
l&E&Jha ^seveH'Wto, were snbsequentlyi g 


“ I dieted,; were involv^a .in teto Water- 
i gate ©peratian. -On Sept. 12,~®t a meet- 
-ing attended by-me; mid by toe Cabinet, 
Senior Members' of to'sf^White -House 
staff and a rmmber'of legislative leaders, 
Atorney' General Kieindienst reported on 
toe investigation. Ha informed us that 
bad been toe most intensive investi- 
®tian since the assassinatiompf Hresi- 
.29ent Kennedy/: and- that' it bad , 'been 
- | &staf)lis5ied that mo one .at toe .White 
Sfeuse, and no higher-ups -in -the cam- 
committee, were involved. His re- 
late seemed to be/ confirmed by toe 
action _ of the grand jury on Sept T5,- 
ittoen it indicted only -the five persons 
arrested at the/Watergefe, plus Messrs, 
i «Mdy and Hunt. . V. : 

• _ j/Shose indictments also seemed to. she 
-fe eonriim toe validity cf. the reports 
$j£at Mr. ‘Dean had been providing to 
hte, through other members of the White 
: i^use staff— r'and on which S had based 
Aug. 29 fitaternerd; toat no xme then 
©mployed at -the- White House. /was in- ; 
Pdlvad. It was in fhat context that I 
met with Mr, Demi- on Sept. 15, and 
'he gave mg mo reason at that meeting 
'■to. believe any others were involved. 

Not only was I una wars: of - any ' cover- 
up, but at that time, -andSmiil March 
24, 1 was unaware that .there, was any- 
thing to cover up; * ' , . 

- ffThen and- Jater, 3 -contiiiued to have 
full faith in the .Investigations that- had 
been- cshduct&J ,and . in., toe reports I 
had "received based on those investiga- 
tions. Gs Feb. 16, I met with Mr. Gray 
prior to submitting his mams to the 
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Senate Jo^ Mi^rinifen'M.’pennanent 
'diretstnr of /titeiFSl'i stressed to him 
that, he ■wonl4 ’^e 'Tuestioned-elosely 
about. the fFJS.I.’a conduct of theWatejr- 
gatemyesty^tioi£>bd asked he, 
stm MaA full -confidence in it He .re- 
pfed that Jhfe ditt/that he was proud pf 
.its thoroughness, and that he could de- 
fend .it with enthusiast "i 4? >' " r o 
f .My inferest*. in;. Watergate rese- fa 
! February and" March as the Senate com- 
Lmitteewas organized and the hearings 
• were neld on the ' Gray nomination. J 
! began meeting ^ .frequently-' with my 

TyQOT%f ‘in AnrintWiAn TrrH-fl 


af«ms%aeteri^8t ;m 
ifa The entire /Watergate matter. J Oni 
• March 28th, I-had. Mr. Ffalicliman :i call“ 
'the 'Attorney GeneraJ to fifadcut 3f’ he : 
jhadadditiooal information about Water- 1 
‘gate generaliy or' White House favolvi- 
'menf The Attorney /General wasetbld- 
ThaiT* wanted tohear'^^ctiyilrorChim,^ 


"beribf occasions, ■;% urged fajy staff To* 
,g#F«ll the K facts.out, because^ was- conr.. 
fident that [fuU^discl^r^.hf - the facts 
■wbtdd show That persons in the White 
House and at. She Committee for the 
; Re-election of the President were the 
victims .of unjustified innuendoes in/the 
press. I was searching for a way. to 
disclose all of the /facts ’ witbout/dis- 

• turbing- the confidentiality fa commu* 
nlcations with and afaong ■ my personal 
staff, since that confidentiality is essen 1 - 
tialto the functioning, of any -President 

Tit was on March .21 -that I was given 
new. information that Indicated that the 
reports I . had been getting were not 
true* I was told then for the first time 
that', the planning -of . the Watergate 
break-m went beyond;, those who had 
been tried and convicted, and ihatsat 
. least one,, and possibly more,_ persons 
at the re-election committee were in- 
volved. . ' . " „ ' , ■ . ' 

Jt'Was otf that day alsoithat I learned 
of -some of the activities, upon which 
charges - of cover-up are now. based. 1 
Was told that- funds' had ' been raised 

• for* payments- to ‘the defendants, with 
the knowledge and appro val of persons 
bothhii the White. House staff and at 
.the re-election . committee. - But, • I -was 
' only : toid,^lhat . . the - money had been 
tuseid /for attorneys’- fees -and family sup- 
iportj 'not that it had been paid to pro- 
.’cure silence .'from the recipients! I -was 
ralsd told that a member of my staff .had- 
; talked . to' one ; ofthe defendants .about 
clemency,. but not that offers of clemency 
ihad been. made! I was told that one. of 
the ^.defendants* Was. currently attempt- 
ing to blackmail the White House by 

• demanding jjayment. bf . $120,000 .as the 
•price- of not talking aboutother activi- 
ftirepcartlat&Ftb Watergate, ~iii" which' 
he had engaged. These allegations were 
madefa>genera£teim$, th^yvwfere por- 
trayed.toine as "being based Tn'part on 
-supposition,- and-they were' largely'un- 
.supportecLby details or evidence. - 

These allegations were very troubling, 

: and', they gave a new dimension to the 
-Watergate- matter. They also-reinforced 
,;,my determination that the Tull' facts 
•must 'be made availably to the grand 
'jury or to. the Senate committee. If any- 
‘thingiiilegal had happened, T wanted it 
-to bfeydealt with appropriately accord- 
ing to the view." if anyone at . the White 
House or high up in my campaign had 
..been ' involved . in wrongdoing' of- any 
\ kind, "I. wanted the White.House to take 
the lead fa : making that^knowO. . . 

; -.When J /received this SUsbressfag .In- 
formation on March! 21, i immediately 
i began new inquiries iinto the case and 
an examination of The best - means to 
-'give ito the grand jury or Senate cora- 
‘mitteewtodt^etheh knew .and what 
we might later learn. -On. March 21, 
‘I’ arranged to meet the following 'day 
(With -Mgssrs. Haldeman,’ » Ehrlichman, 
‘Dean and Mitchell to discuss the appro- 
priate method to get -the -facts but On 
Man* ‘23d, 1 sent Mr. Dean to Camp 
, "David, where he/was instructed to write 
Approved For R 


fa, . ' . - w*- - - -o — — -V' : 

fakd any /information on -White House In-i 
ivolvementbr if inf ormation©! itlMTdnd t 
should come- to-bim.# -g*,- 
,v ^eAt^tii^Ti^neraluhdicite^ioMR^ 
pmlicbmah;that.iie had ho huch infor-" 
ma'tion. When’ T learned' on. Maic&;'3(T 
(that Mr. Dean fcad been unable "to jcotn-' 1 
pletebis reportf 1 instructed Mr. Kbriirb. ' 
•m a n to conduct an /independent "inquiry 
land bring; auiihe facts /to me;. ’.On. April 
T4, Mr. Ehrlidhman gave, me' his find . 
fings, /and-I directed- that Tie report them 
To theAttomey/General immediately «n 
/April 15, Atfariiey General/ Kleindienst 
(and* Assistant Attorney General.- Peter-. 
:sen„;tol3 -jpe inew-tinfarmaticai that 

/had,been received by the prosecutor^. 

^ ,^3*peh3ent Inquiries 

.W'Byl, that . -time the (fragmentary infor- 

B ition T/had been given on March 21 
d .been 'supplemehted fa ^important 
‘ways; particularly by i^. Ehrlichman’s 
, report- to me on. April T4=;fay .the fa- 
jformatioo *4 Kleindienst -.and .Mr- 
j. Petersen , gave ,me oh. April .15th, and 
by independent inquiries I !had‘ .been 
making on my own. At that .point, I 
“realized that 1 would not be able per- 
sonally to rind out all of the facts and 
make them public, and I concluded that 
•the matter Was " best handled by the 
Justice Department and the grand jury. 
; On April 17; 71 .announced that new 
inquiries were..imder wa^ .-as a result 
of what I had learned .-on ..March 21 
and in my 'own investigation since that 
stime. I.. instructed all -.Government ' em- 
tployes:;ho. cooperate with the judicial 
rprocess-as it moved ahead .on this mat- 
ter and- expressed . my - personal view 
•cthat^o -faununity/should -be .given to 
Vany . fadividuah who /had b$ti a position 
VOf. major .importance an' ibis'- Ad minis- 
Mration.'".^:.. 

Myfa'consIStent . position *j£rom the 
beginning has beeii to get out fae facts 
i about "Watergate, n ot to cover them up. 

r.On May 22 'I said that -.at no time 
:did-t;autiiorize 'any offer of executive 
iclemency for the Watergate defendants, 
(nor -did .jhltnow of any such ./offer/ I 
reaffirm that -statement. Indeed, I made 
my- view clear- to . Mr. .-Ehrlichman-fa 
July, T972, that under no circumstances 
5 could executive clemency be considered 
ffor those who participated in the Wa- 
•tergate break-fa;" I -maintained that po- 
sition throughout. 

r On May. "22 I said that "It was not 
; until 1 the time of tny owniirwestigation 
/ithatXieatned.t£tixeJbreak-fa at &e far, 
Tice of~Mr. Ellsberg’i’ psychiatiist, and 
X . specifically ; authorized . fhe .furnishing 
fpf; this faf oi fa atiohxtb J u dge ^Byme.” 
t After a very careful review, ;i have de- 
termined That this" statement fa mine is 
mot precisely accufate. lt -was on.March 
17 that- 1 first- learned of the break-in 
at the- office'-of 'Dr. Fielfahg, and that 
was four days before the" beginning of 
rmy ;own investigation oh March; 21. I 
-was. told then that nothii^ By -way' fa 
evidence . have ..beeh obtained in the 
.break-fa. On April 18.1 learned thafthe 
i Justice Department had interrogated or 
was going .to .interrogate Mr, Hunt about 
this -break-in, J was -gravely concerned 
(that other activities 'fa- the special fa- 
, vestigations ’unit .might be disclosed, ‘ 

•. because I: knew this :, could seriously in- 
jur* the national -security. ’ Consequetrt- 


6*^ stay. 

^^;1effi‘natipnaafaSiecilfi^r ,matters f .-6n 
35>: Attfah^^ehm^'lpe^ttdienst 
fcame -prged -that the fact of 

’fe'breaE-in.Tshhfad be disClbsed to the. 

fttcl tfa^Tsfape ho 
[evidence .rhad "been 'obtained, -the law 
?3id nfa dearjy. -xeghire: it 3 concurred 


r- v . . t JWscIpsure % Threat-, r?T 3^ 

Theifaci^htffa!^; Field - , 
emphasize /.'two 

t j . wah ,..^ 

imany fa lhe mattere worioed pn by ' the 
‘special Investigations unit tnot .be pub- 
,'hcly disclosed. because disdpsure Would 
1 , unquestionably damage the national se(- 
fCurity. This- is why Ttove/^ifaicised 
^executive 'privilege on some bf tfiese 
matters fa connection with the testi- 
| mony of Mx." Ehrlicfamasi -and othem. 
^The /Senfae - ieafn^l 

lThrbu^h/4ts ffivestigation-jiihe";';'genefai 
.^factt- ‘of ‘eome of theshrseciirity inatteii, 
band has" -fa date, . wisely declined to 
f make them public brio contest fa these 
t respects m^A’daim of executive privi- 
lege. . - >... . . '.-J-V; ; i 

vSecond, ‘ I at ho ,time authorized the 
pUse.* of Illegal means jjy the special in- 
: vestigatkms. unit, " and I was mot aware 
/of the bfeak-fa-jof -Dr. Fielding’s "office 
•until March d7,gi9a,.. «-/•. , y , 

'* Many persons - wfll/nsk why, !;when 
the facts are as I haw stated them, I 
rdo not make public the tape, recordings 
; of my -meetings (and (.conversiLtibns with 
1 members of the-WhiteTlduse hfaff dur- 
ing this 'period. . ; . \ , 

/ T am aware that -soph, lecmssaS "sep- 
. aration of powers”, and “exeeutive.privi- 
, Jege”.are lawyers’ terms; and .that those 
doctrines have been called "abstruse”, 
land "esoteric”. Let me.state-the common i 
nsenseaf the matter, .Evfayiday.ia Presi- 
dent of ,the United States is required do 
smake difficult. decisions on grave issues. 
Ht is absolutely essential, jhf, the President 
•is to be able to do' his job as fae coun- 
Itry expects, that., he, .be able to talk 
.-openly and -candidly -with ?his -.advisers 
about, issues and mdiyiduals tend that 
'.they be able to talk in.the same fashion 
fatith . hinn Indeed, on . occasion, they 
jmusibe.able.to "blow off teteam” about 
l important,.public,fj|ures. This rkfad' fa 
,frank discussion istenly possible when 
those who -take.partTn h can feel as L \ 
-suredfaat what theyxjgfds fa the strict 
!sest -confidence^ '. » ' v - '.* . ^ s 

‘'"•'131te'''Viesides^jisfa6t^e''i^rotilcib . 
fthat requires confidentiality/if it Is tb 
!• function' effectively. -A member, fa Cob- ' 
j-gress must be able to y tglk fa.corifidence 
'with his assistants. Judges must be able 
• to confer in confidence -with their Ja^ 


(fa confidentiality chas 'been recognized, 

; jMo branch fa government has. ever com- 
tpdled disclosure - of erinfidential coh- 
wersations -between officers bff >dther • 
ibranchesbf : government'nnd-tlielfad- 
"visers about government bumness. : ‘ 


j' ° The Argument if fatHi -raisnd that 
' these tapes an somehow diffea*nt-bfr- 
j cause fae -ionversations may bear on 
illegal acts; and, because the commission 
fa illegal actstis vnot -an-'.fafirial duty. 
This misses fhe point entirely. Even if 
/Others, from their -own standpoint^ may 
jhave been thinking -about -how to cover 
kip -an ' illegal act, fcom-my, -standpoint 
J -was concerned with how to uncover 
tthe aiegri acta. It is pay ;responsibiilty 
> '4b s» that the 
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*iiing fte facts about 


ts^mt would & DQe.4^ffi^jing L 
| legs! -actions bifly» jt "wouldlie, <one ft§ t 
wvotifd'risk exposing ^private. Presidential 
ieftvfcrsatiDns inftlvmg&ey/liplp ringfe 
Ibf Official duties. " ■ : 

I:*’ "The 'need for corificfftce Is atrt* sained 
[thing confined 'to ihe Government' offi- 
Ipiala. The lawhas long recognized that 
'there are many relations sufficiently im- 
portant 'that ftingshsaid in that . rela- 
j-fion are entitled tohe-kept confidential 
■ even At thexo^Wat^^ithout'-wlisit 
-,might<be critical evict eneein k legal pro- 
ceeding. Among these srel’fc-r. example, 
ithe relation^ between a' lawyer and-his 
(client, djetween A"pnest-aha .a peniteni, 
land between fa T^hand , aM ; mfeu";In 
•each case it is -ftought-to be '.so im- 
sportant that the -parties!® able to talk 
s freely with each &ther 3 'that they . ’.need 
> hot ■ feel . restramedrin their yconversa- 
i.tkm : by fear . liujt what . they Isay may 
-someday comeoutin jpmirtythatthe law 
recognizes that these conversations *are 
^privileged” and that their "disclosure 
^cannot be con^ySfea. 
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1 were'lo hiake Jjubfic-ihs^ti&pes, 
containing-®^ they adoibiunt and (candid 
iremarkq on many .-subjects ftst Save 
nothing i»Uo -with' Wateigalte; thereon-- 
Sidentiality dfthe'office pf the President 
kvould always be -suspect. PersonsV talk- 
Ingwith a President -would never again 1 
fee sure' ‘that 1 ’recordings notes of 
rwhat they. said, would mot at some fii- 
jtore tffiie be made, public/; and- -they 
kvould. guard' .'their -words' against that 
possibility. *No pne would “want to risk; 
Jffiing.knossm* a$ the, person who. recom-' 
(mended a policy that ultimately did. not- 
rwork. Jjfo .one /would .wanti-tp advance^ 
{tentative ideas, mot. fully ^ ifaoughf 
through,.ftat might, have possible menf 
sbiit that might, *on further /examination, 
prove' unsound. Wo one -would 1 - want ,tg 
Ispeak bluntly about public figures, hero 
►and abroad. I, -shall therefore vigorously 
'oppose any actions which would set a 
- precedent .that would cripple ^all- f utuna 
Presidents -by inhibiting .conversations 
between them -and the persons ’they 
Bools to' for advice. . - t 

1, . jhis . principle of ' confidentiality . in 
^Presidential communications is what is 
it. stake in the question of the. tapes./! 
shall continue to oppose - qny ..-efforts; 


ft'.ies troy that principle, which 3d ij£ 
.dispensable to -the .conduct of ftePresij 


‘,i ; 'fecogniz«"tiidt this-^tat€KHent does 
bbjt answer mfty;C? fte 'questions and 
Contentions -rais«i .dtiring^he; Watergate 
‘hearings. It has' hot 'been my intention 
-to attempt fty\suft. comprehensive .and 
Retailed response, "nor has it -been my 
'intention to address thyself to alLmafc* 
ters .covered in .my- May . 22 statement. 
fWiffe the Senate hearings -and the. grand 
[jury investigations still , proceeding, 
(with much- of the testimony ip conflict, 
tit- would he neither- possible, to provide, 
inor- appropriate to attempt a definitive 
^account of all '-.that took .place. Neither 
(do I believe I could enter upon an -end- 
less course-or expternmg.’ar.d Tebutting 
* ’complex of pointihy-point -claims and 
^charges arising -out of thati-conflicting 
testimony which .may -engage- eommit- 
tees and- courts for monthr. or years to 
income, and still-.be able to carry - out my 
[duties -as President. While the -judicial 
'•and legislative branches' resolve 'these 
•matters, ! will ,^on-tinue to discharge to 
the best of my ability my constitutional 
responsibilities as President of the 
United States. - , . 



,;V WASHINGTON, Aug.i 15-. 
j(AP)-rFollowing are previous 
t statements j by . President 
.-Nixon on the Watergate case, 

. excerpted from news confer;-, 
iences and statements issued 
f by -the White Houses - 

/: Aug. ^8, 1972 ; - r 

K Within -our own -staff, Sufis'- 
-der any direction, counsel' to ; 
,’lhe ‘President,- i/Mr,! John" W. ‘ 
Dean, has .conducted a. com- 
plete .'ftvestigation of all 
j leads, -.which might . involve 
•any present members of the 
(White -IHouse .staff tm- .any- 
-body’ In "the GovenuoenL I 
'can sayrcategorically that his 
'investigation .indicates that 
Sio one in the -White -House 
staff, -ho one in this Admin- 
Sstration, presently employed, 
-was; Involved in 4his very 
^izarreiaffair.. • 

£ 'r y .OcL-S, 

>- 1 agreed with 'fiie amount 
of effort .-that was -put into 
At Ithe F.B.I. : inquiry], I 
i-wanted /every lead . carried 
,put -to. the end 'because T 
wanted ' .to be sure that -no 
iimembef of the -White -House 
' staff ' and no man ‘or -woman 
rin a position' oT major re- 
sponsibility in thfe Committee 
for Rd-Election had anything 
to ; do -with- this kind of\ 
reprehensible actmty: . . 

"i" .V,Mardh'2, ISTSj:;., 

'•-I wUUsimpiy say tvltli re- 
sgard $0 ’fte Watergate case 
- what'J Ihave said pmlously, 
that i the - investigation oon- 
iducteduAyicMr.-’. 4)ean,« "fte 
Whi£e ~/House counsei, .-.tn 
whidi, ^-incidentally, Are ■ had 
access -to '' the FAL' 1 records- 
ion thisiparticular matter, be- 
icause I-directed him to con- 
duct this investigation, indb 
coates that no one mi the 
fWhitoiHouse staff,, tit . the 
time he conducted the iiives- 
itigatidn — that was 3aai- July - 
Sad August-^was involved ar; 


•had knowledge of the Water- 
gate matter. . -t 
And, as far as .the balance 
iof the case is cqnoemed, it. 
as now under investigatioir by. 

(a Congressional committee 
cand.'.that . committee .'should 
go forward, conduct' its inves- 
stigation in -an even-handed 
■way, going into charges made 
iagainst both candidates,' both 
political parties.'. .’. Of course, 
-no'President could ever .agree 
-"to . allow the ' counsel to the 
'President to go down and- 
rtestify before -a committee. 

March 15, 1973 .... •* 

h J: have always insisted- that 
~we -should cooperate" -with 
■members of the Congress and 
"with the committees - of the 
rQongress. And that is why 
<we have furnished informa- 
tion; But, however, 1 am not 
•going to have ! the ‘counsel to 
the President of .the -United 
-Sta tes testify in a for mal ses- 
ision for the Confess .'He 
twill, hotvever— the important' 
(thing is, he will — ’furnish all 
/pertinent information ... 1 
"toave confidence' in all of the 
White House people who 
■have been‘mamed."I will ex- 
press confidence again. But 
sl am not. . going to comment 
Cod any individual-matter that 
Ithe committeemaygo into.. . 
r Members of - the White 
aiouse staff will not -appear 
.before a committee .of 'Con- 
gress In any formal session 
,, -i „ : If "the Senate :'-feels- at 
this time that;-ftis' matter of , 

-. separation of ;p.pweire .... .If; 
‘fte Senate feels that they; 
jwant a court test, we would 
'welcomelt ... : '*,■ 

i April 1OT3 1 ; .- 
. . All members of 'the White 
House staff will appear vol-. 
suntarily when requested by' 
[fte [Senate -Watergate -in- - 
vestigating] committee. i v . 1 
-believe now-«n agreanumt, 
8 has s heen u -reached which Js. 


satisfactory to both sides. 
Ihe committee ground, rales 
as adopted totally preserve . 
fte -doctrine of separation -Of - 
ftowers. They .^provide .that 
-xhe appearance by a witness 
;may, in the first instance, be 
in executive session, if ap- 
propriate. • Second, executive 
-privilege • is -.’expressly .re- 
served and may be asserted 
(during tlia course -of fte 
questioning as to any .ques- 
ftioning as to any questions. . . 

On March 21, as e result 
'of serious charges which 
■came to my attention, tome 
■of which were publicly re- 
ported, _ 2^ began intensive 

r new inquiries fntoftis whole : 
-matter. . . I can report today 
ftat fter-e -have been major 
developments m/ the case 
-concerning which it would 
(be improper to. be. more spe-- 
'cific now.'exoept tb sayftat' 
:a-eal progress has .been made- 
i on finding fte truth. . As-. I 
said before, as 5 have said 
through out -this entire mat- 
I ter, all Government employes 
I and especially “White House 
; staff employes are expected 
i dully to cooperate in this. 
! -matter. I condemn any at- 
Stempts to coven up .this case, 
r no matter who as involved. 

j : April 30, 1973 ", , . . 

. Last June 17, while I was 
I in Florida . drying ; to ' . get , a 
■ few days rest after my visit 
ito 'Moscow, 1 first learned 
i from news ’reports of -fte 
•/.Watergate break-ih..;J was 
-i' appalled At tiiis -senseless, 
illegal -action, and 1 _ was 
shocked-, to '"learn that' em- 
ployes. of the re-election com- 
mittee' were ' apparently, 
pbrnong those guilty; . . . 

K As the investigations -went 
bf or ward,- 1 repeatedly asked 
(ftosd conducting the inves- 
; ligation whether . there was 
;®ny -reason' 'to believe -tliat 
[.members of my Adrmnitors- 
Ltion were • Jn_ any way in- 


’ volved. I received repeated 
i; assurances that there were 
inot. . .. . Because!' believed 
[the reports I was ' getting, 
^'because I had faith in -the 
persons from whom 'I -was 
! getting .them/ I .discounted 
• the stories in the press, 

. .Until March of. this' year 
-I remained .convinced that 
fte denials ‘werd true '/ . . 
’However,- new information 
[then came to me which per-- 
‘'suaded me that .there -was 
i& real possibility that^some 
(of -these ' charges , wereirue , 
and suggesting further that 
there had. been an effort to 
-conceal the facts both from 
‘•the -public, from you, and 
from me.- As a result, on 
'March '-'21- I personally as- 
tsumed fte. responsibility for 
.coordinating .intensive -new 
'inquiries into the matter,, and 
■3 personally ordered those 
^.conducting the investigations 
•to get all the facts and to 
report them directly to me, 
right here in this office— . . 

■ Today, in one of .fte most 
•difficult decisions . of . .my 
"Presidency, I accepted the 
/.resignations.- bf two of my 
[•closest associates in fte White . 
House — Bob Haldeman, .John 

■ Ehrlichman— -two -of the fin- 
I est public servants it has 
been my privilege to know 

i .The' counsel to the Presi - 
dent, John bean, has .also re- 
signed . .... 

■ . - ‘May 22, 1973 . 

1 - Already, oh .the basis of 
seco nd m id third-han d .hear- 
say testimony by . persons 
: either convicted hr them- ' 

■ selves under investigation in 
the case, I have found myself 
accused otlnvolvement in ac- 
tivities 1 never heard of until 
I read about them in Hews 
"ncr.osunts ... 

; I can- and’ do state cate- 
; gorically: 

l. I had no . prior Imowl- 
I’edge of . the Watergate opera- 
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took oo parth£aiori 
was 3 aware of, aajr subset 
tquent. efforts that .may. have- 
|been -made to cover :up Wa- 
’tergate;'-3. : A mO timetoid i‘ 
f authorize jahy offer ofexecu-;- 
.Live clemency for toe-Water - 1 

,^gate . defendHnts, - nor ’ did J[ 
know of any such offer. ? "i 
|V. 4 3 did not, 'know, hmtd 
.the timeof my owntovestiga-., 
ction, ofrany effort to.provide 
lithe '-Watergate 1 defendants 
[with fundS; ‘5, - At. ho time ’did -1 
[I attempt, n<^;did rauthoipe. 
[others to .attempt, ^ito' impli-: 
scate the Cl A intheWatergafe ; 
-.matter.' * O. V * X v £? ( - 
. f 6 . Jt was_not until the time 
of. my own investigation that 
>1 learned of the break-in at 
1 the 
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Stuiv Shorn Nixon 


[berg’s p^cMatfishtohirS £P®- 
nrgfieatlv • authorized' ths lur-, 


‘Supported Abroad 


- 'By BERNAHJO GWERTZMAN 

, 1 SpcdoJ to TtreHew YorkTimra 

WASHINGTON, Aug.B — 'A 
?worldwide survey by correspon- 
dents of The New York Times 
in the last week 'has indicated 
that although foreign leaders 
‘and public figures now seem 
to take the Watergate ,'scandal 
'more seriously than' they did a 
Ifew months ago; the affair has 
toot so far cut deeply into their 
■widespread support for Mr. 
[Nixon’s ..course in foreign 
policy. V ‘■/■p.Z; 

' Nor does their concern ' thus 
.far match the - apprehension 
"voiced in Washington. Henry A. 
'Kissinger and . 1 other -Adminis- 
tration officials have openly ex- 
pressed ‘foreboding ■ recently 
that if Watergage seriously 
weakens 'Mr. ' Nixon’s standing 
pt ‘home -over -a : long period, | 
foreign -confidence -in the im-j 
plementation ; of ;Mr. ;. 'Nixon’s 1 
foreign policy;, goals will to-] 
evitably be undermined. 

A similar -surveys was ' con- 
ducted by The Times in May 
and the Tesponse then showed 
that ’overseas ' criticism of Mr. 
Nixon -was light and that for- 
eign relations diid not, appear 
to have suffered any significant 
damage. At rthai time, Ameri- 
can officials seemed more ,con-[ 
fident than they do how that 
Watergate could be- isolated 
from foreign affairs . > ’ ; 

- Since May, criticsm Of Mr. 

! Nixonseems tohave increased 
aboard — particularly of his 
1 refusal to turn over the. White 
[ House tapes.- Hhe.forapi/press 
: has been prepobdere , iy.icriti- 
i tal 'of A5r..atoo«Cv«Eoept^in a 
few: isolated •cases.touch tos <the 
8 conservative newspaper, 4 a ."Fi- 

|g£ffo; wbhatrsind 1 of ; 

|Mr. Nixon that toberewilloome 
Ik; momrat. ssh'ehrthe versatile 
3 American democracy -will be 


-mailing w-xa 15 . umn umuuujk ■ 

Sludge - W. Mait’.'Byrae. :?. ’^' 
jtoeithpi', -authorized rittor henr , 
[icouraged subordinates to en- 
pgagk:Jin'5|||gal.'jM^ improper^ 
r-cahipaiBDrdactic&'i.'.h' t > 
b - With hindsight," 4t[ Is Mr, 
I parent'-that ; 3 should/ have 
[•mven iaoreheed to the' warn/ 

, mg signals I -received along 
rthe’Bway about -.a;, Watergate . 
f 5 c^r^;- - ^i%fess?to;,theT rfe- 
jtessiuancesb/si i Jastoiore; to- 
ff ormatibhlstoevdopedi I have 
too . doiibt, ffmi,[iinore . ( guesr; 
rtionsf wfll be raised. ITo/ihe* 
ji&ctei^;’ 1 hatT.am.able,;l shall! 
[also seek 4 ©- setrifortotoe 
[facts, asknown to me Mth 
^spedt to those questions; . 


Stahhkful too Tanf’Pfbf itobldihg 
i.- Thft Watergate'; revelations, 
combined with America's ecp- 
iiK»mic ' i pmblem5,?v : have . pro- 
duced a considerable amount 
of iamehtapg..abroah' about the 
j state . of , Aanerioan/Sodety. But 

I spread admiration for t^e way 

I that* the'. American -press and 
Congress, i-haye'. exposed jthe. 
scandals. ■} ‘s , . ' [ 

» -As .might be expected, inter- 
pretations .of Watergate have 
been" filtered through the, na- 
tional experiences /of the be- 

holdffljsix. .«* ' 

f “in sbiMKorea^tendto-otoer 
■Asian countries, for* instance, 
.officials asked why " a suitable 
face-saving compromise .had not 
.been struck. In -Argentina, , with 
her own political crisis^' Water- 
gate has received less 'attention 
■thfln Tin Britain and Canada, 
where ;it has .remained :a major 
news story. ■ ’* 

'/ Some Major Conclusions 
Among . major , conclusions 
drawn from the study are the 
following; ' ' 

cja chief focus of concern is 
that Congress .will pre-empt the 
President’s powers to ^-foreign 
policy. This is particularly dis- 
concerting in. Western Europe 
Where the allies fear Congress 
will order a unilateral cut in 
the American force in Europe. 
,In South . Vietnam,' ^President 
Nguyen "Van Thdeu has ex- 
pressed .concern lest Congress 
put back on foreign aid to his 
country. i 

1 <1A1 though Watergate - is 
staken more seriously now than 
to .May, Soviet .and Chinese 
.lealders Still require that their 
media Ignore; Watergate as 
much as possible. Neither Pe- 
king nor Moscow ’wants to tar- 
nish Mr. Nixon’s image' because 
they , have.' both based their 
foreign '.policies on good re- 
lations with his Admiiristratton. 
Hie Russians have printed only : 
a few, nonegtical reports. The 
Chinese haw? -not mentioned' 
Watergate at all' in their media. 

^There has been no sign that 
Watergate has crippled any 
ongoing' negotiations or other-,, 
wise set , back normal diplo- 
matic ■ business. Mr; [Nixon, ' m 
! fact, has. seemed to go out of 
his way to meet foreign leaders 
'P^rtod.' xai^uig from, 
Leonid I. Brezhnev,, the Soviet 
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Sfepan; --Mirilster Gough 
WnitlajSv' bf : AustRtUajt 'antf; 
President *Bemard '3opgio 'jcfj 
Gabon. /-X.l 

[[ '^Despite tbs do^S' byer Mr.! 
Nixon’s . reputation,- he . ' 'still 
plans to* visit Europe this fall or j 
— ^ if preliminary negotiations! 
are' not - finished-early next 
year.;And : lhefe has beraimo to-' ! 
pipatitHi' ttet [any-iof dhe Eu-^ 
ropean .countries v/ant to with-[ 
'draw - the welcome. 'mat, . ? .fT -< j 
to Washto^on, 5tate Departs 
ment . officials have reported 
growing aimety .among .f sreign 
pubhc rigures about .toe impact, 
of- Watergate on. the President’s . 
hbilify to- osnauctj-foretpi ^af- 
fairs.,.,. 

‘A State.pf .Mind ,., v 
“There’s .nothing tanjgible to 
poiatrfaryet," one hop official 
said. - “Rathra:, it’s n -state -of 

I mtod;”- 1 : • • _ 

. “Jf -this; thing^ continues , un- 
checked for another " six 
months, '’ he - went,^n “you’ll 
see- a retd impact in .foreign 
countries. .Foreigners;, are, .now 
reacting "like fnost Americans 
did earlier this year.” .. ; 

■ Mr KissLnger,Mr:Nix<m’s ad- 
viser-on national security; has 
noted a certain ebbing Of- to- 
i terest -.in foreign' affairs ' by 
| toe public because 'Of ’-Water- 
gate, and has called on Ameri- 
cans of all - political persua- 
sions not to let Watergate, be- 
come “an excuse for abandon- 
ing our. intemational'toesponsi- 
bilities.” . . . ■ , N ■ . 

' to a : speech last week, Mr. 
Kissinger said that 'too foreign 
policy— no matter how ingen- 
ious — has any' chance of suc- 
cess if it is bbnv to toe minds 
[of a few and carried in toe 
[hearts of none.” ; • 

“ Privately, die -has told friends 
toat toe does toot - believe' toe 
full impact of:’ Watergate. -will 
be felt to “foreign /relatiansrfor 
at least a 'year.' As m result, ; 
he - believes there - is still time | 
to repair the erosion ; already' 

[ Washington'-of ficial s tend -to 
brieve toat foreigners, caught 
up , with ’ -their own. domestic 
[problems, v have been • much 
slower:: to respond ito'the posr 
stole' effect of Watergate 'than,- 
have Americans. ‘ -*• *• t,y-v « -• 

[ : A'-selecti'Ve : hatidn-by-natiorf 
rundown follows: ?' 

,-[•[ Hv , [Britain [ ‘ . - - - lX 

h British officials are probably 
more concerned about. Water- 
gate'' than any other ally, but 
this 'concern -has had no : ap- 
parent" effect: on , r day-to-day 
dipiomatic business. - - 
. In long-range teims.’ British 
anxieties ire ,to J three areas— 
trade.hmoney and troops. "Offi- 
cials fear.toat Mr/Nixon’s loss 
of influence -in Congress - will 
make, it difficult for him to get 
the Jdiid ; of ^flexible trade bill 
he is. seeldng. -On monetary 
matters, the 'British are nervous 
about„ihe ability of the Ad- 
ministration to handle, econom-, 
ic crises tot • home. On troops, 
they are worried about his 
ability to hold off Congressiori/. 
a] demands for . unilateral -with;' 
drawals from EurOpe. /' 

, ,A recent . article i n’ Jthe~Sve:i 
idsg Standard aUributod to I 


feath attmftied considerable' 
tettesntJtm. fi 'feid:;-, ■ ;> >■ 

t "What clearly wotries Heath 
at present 3s Watergate.-" 

| "Atull levehs ^’Government* 
British- ntoilsterss and -officials 
dre finding 'WaMhgtote ’lJara- 
jtyzed and thisr-ls dangerous in 
every sphereiTTesiaent Nixoh’s 
kdthdrity.ls toingfly'^gone. And 
imtil' stability ^ "r^tcffed, the 
[dollar 'Will -he weak.” ' - 

' ’. Whether . the ’ accuracy erf 
Shese c6mmenfs r toce "accepted 
br v, not, T tltoy ^do reflect • the! 
imbod' -m ''Tjohdon, ’where"' the| 
press : % xpulling'^no. ^ punches 
pn-:MrriNixon.*.tlhe Spectator, 
an ideologically .-conservative 
weekly, said recently that . “a 
collective 1- - irresponsibility: 

amounting to. a collective mad- 
ness appears to have infected, 
almost everyone high enough 
up in’ the Nixon Administra- 
tion.” It added that- ‘toidy Nix- 
on must be the .source of the 
cancer.” • ■ ■ ; 

■; ' 'West ‘Germany ,fV 

Redations with'' Washington 
have proceeded^ at an acceler- 
ated pace to recent weeks, un- 
derscoring [that Watergate had, 
/mot paralyzed American For- 
eign-policy .machinery. Foreign 
Minister Walter Scheel and De-j 
fense Minister Georg Leber] 
have .both been to Washington.] 

Over-all, opinions have re-j 
mained about the same as in! 
toe-spring. . Those who always 
thought Mr.- Nixon was a 
tricky scoundrel still -think so. 
And those who think he should 
be respected because he is 
head of Germany’s leading ally, 
still think so. 

■ German media coverage has 
been 1 , high.' Recently Der Spie- 
gel’s cover- carried a picture of 
Mr.' Nixori -wearing earphones 
plugged -to ' toe ■- store of the . 
American flag, and a headline 
reading, “Nixon Finished?” 

’The chief concern in Bonn is 
over .the troop situation, with 
most ‘Germans worried about 
possible Congressional action; 
to, force a unilateral cutback.! 
But- one official said that West 
Germany^ -was confident Mr. • 
Nixon could hold off -Congress 
now that negotiations with the 
Russians on . mutual cutbacks 
were scheduled to begin to 
October "to view shared by 
Washington. , ' " 

France - 

‘'Officials; [businessman and 
other public figures have begun 
to take" Watergate seriously as 
l a development of historical im- 
1 pact, • undeniably important 
though still impossible to as- 
sess, and not- — as they first be- 
lieved-— justtoe Latest caper of 
toe silly. . season ;that v would 
soop be forgotten.' r . f . - }> 
,’jAl todii^ -Government 
avoids all comment, privately 
officials acknowledge toat Wa- 
tergate .is bring heavily ana- 
lyzed, with to search for dues 
to where It - will lead. But so 
far, the search has been frus- 
trating, • and',- French-American 
relations are continuing as if 
Watergate did not ejpst. 

Mr. Nixon’s .image has been 
tarnished somewhat, but there 
is also some tendency among 
commentators to sympathize 
with him as a vkitim of the 
>001-3 
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'electronic age 'op' x^. Hjodena 
idealistic .expectations. 7*--_ 

. There' "has Aeennome slack-! 
ening in. press inures!, -recent- 1 
iy because , the > French, feel 7 a,; 
certain .sense tif impropriety -in. 
politics being aHowed to jnter-. 
fere .with the August vacation 
season. Some FrerwJimen -.say, 
they "have stopped tfoHow- 
ing 'Watergate because; they 
cannot t keep up with all the 
payers and ail tofe' details..- .. 

.France remains unenthusias-, 
tic ' about Mr. "Mixon’s. , hew. 
European pofuy.Jmtris Agoing; 
ahead with discussions aboiit 
his planned visit The real con- 
cern seems, ito/ involve ; "the 
economic' and trade /.problems 
facing 'tote Atlantic alliance, 
and Watergate definitely adds 
to t^e' uncertainty. . \ 

j Soviet Union 

Soviet officials - and journal- 
ists who were slow, to; take 
Watergate seriously at -first 
•now realize, it is a major scan- 
dal. They appear increasingly 
worried that any loss of stature 
or power by Mr. Nixon will be 
translated into a. loss 'for, Mr, 
Brezhnev’s -policy' of improved 
relations with the United States 
because the Soviet party leader 
“has tied that -policy so closely 
to his relations with.Mr, "Nixon. 

These comments are made 
only.in "private because the So- 
viet media have suppressed vir- 
tually all hews about “Water- 
gate. As a result of Mr. Brezh- 
nev’s June visit .to Washington, 
Soviet-American relations are 
going ahead independent of 
Watergate. , • . , t " : ; .. 

.Russians, even some of the 
most sophisticated, too not un- 
derstand the American system 
well,' and are uneasy about the 
new assertiveness, of Congress 
and toe aggressiveness of toe 
press.-vThey' prefer to deal ■ with 
a neat, . solidified,, and more 
unified. White House.: . . 

r 7 Canada' 

Opinion makers seem . .more 
and more , revolted with toe 
Watergate revelations, and it is 
hard to find any public defense, 
of. Mr.- Nixon. A common . Ca- 
nadian .attitude .was expressed 


; the other day hy- a baiike'.’in 
' Montreal who. said,., never 

understood why ifa&. people 
! elected Nixon in the first-place. 
He’s .not 'a. Canadian 'type at 
all/’ 

■. Ironically,. the..«ra>an, image 
of ...the .United /States ’seems 
stronger because of the role of 
its press; \ “/ 

Canadians/ however, have 
used the, Watergate -affair as' 
ah argument against changing 
to , :g .republican . form - of . gov- 
ernment Many say that Water- 
gate i$ - sl- good reason , to stesr 
m independent eo urisi in pMl-f 
itkM .an'd Khndmic areas. ‘ 

1 - -■ " Japan 

'• Japanese Government offi- 
cials continue to give toe im- 
pression . -that' > the % Watefgate 
scandal has - affected- tocnstiit- 
titudes toward toe .-/"United 
States only, marginally, if ah all. 
Newspapers have. become more 
critical, but -media .coverage'ims 
slackened -.and public interesttis 
passive, iir-a country - accus- 
tomed 1 to -.political -scandal, i r> v 

Some ccvmmentatars have ex- 
pressed concern -about the rela- 
tive weakening of toe'PresMent 
in relations with Congress. 

■ , Asahi Shimbun . expressed 
toe fear- that 1‘suoh a change 
will' not only make toe settle- 
ment .of toe Indochina problem 
more difficult, but also <wili 
bind the -hands "of toe Presi- 
dent concerning various inter- 
nal polices.”- .•••-»*• ■ ' • ><r>f 

1 A high officiaHn -the Ameri- 
can Embassy -said that- he -had 
found -no perceptible changes 
among Japanese -he dealt with. 
But he may -.never be -atoed 
about Watergate becausePtof 
Oriental politeness. ' ■ • 77// 

7 South Vietnam, 

The qverwhekrimg fatft ambit 
Watergate- in South' Vietnam 4s 
toe concern -it has paused to 
the Government -of President 
Thieu regarding ■ the ' f utute of 
American aid.-- <■ - - ■ • 

There has been very little in,- 
terest in toe merits of toe case, 
but : there.- has., been . serious 
worry about' how Watergate 
will affect Mr, Nixon’s power 
and therefore Ms program of 
strong support- for Saigon. 


"See eoKcrate result of Water 
gate,- as natecl is, -a gperaaiigg- 
pret report to- .ihesidaat Tiqsj j, 
is; that the -American Caaggfti 
is deair^,. becoming mpre /J®- 
portWt;aE^toatmorialfenfioii 
must/hepaidyto 'it ; by-toe j§sg-" 
gon y Government. Ameriejto- 
• South Vietnamese, .relations 
have - always/ "been. ,a ,.Wh^s 
House monopoly, and top'Vjfij 
namese have tended, to regard 
Congress as; inconsequerititd. - - 
But tors tyiU,now ffnEnge/.ar^^ 
high-level team may. come, j)> 
Washington to appeal to Con- 
gress, .. 77 7 ;. .V, 77 

. "/South •Korea'' ' ^ 7- 

1 .itorean' official^ fhtelteetulite 
and -^litdm'jhave expressed„iS- 
cr easing concern about toe pos- 
sible. adverse effects of Wafer- 
gate ^.on. America^ /commit- 
ments to Seoul, , '?«L 

They -feel - that toe' aff|ir 
should " have been ' ended long 
ago in-axonstructive‘way, tof 
the good # alb- concerned, /in- 
cluding such . American , alii er- 
as -Korea. Although officiate 
have .refrained from comto^tf: 
ing" pivblicy, toey privately pay 
that, they, /are disheartened /by 
theAmen<!;an ,system of dempc- 
racy ;hy/;the "mcreas% 
ppwter.pjf Congress. \. r , V, 
‘We, are "rather .sympathetic 
to Mr. ‘ Nixon,” said 1 one ofS-j 
, cial privately. “We sympathy 
with him because he has been 
betrayed by some of his far- 
mer trusted aides,” which js 
something unthinkable in .the, 

, Oriental "sense -of ethics. 

The fear of Congress stehk 
from. '"Korean concern tbqt’ 
further restraints may be placed 
on aid to Korea, “If wors'd 
comes to worst,” one/ editor 
said, “in case of war here 
Nixon may. be .'prevented from 
helping "us under the -United 
Staies-Korean mutual defense 
treaty”. ,‘p", T 7" 

: ■ - -Australia v. ' -?w 
Althou^i "Watergate has had 
no discernible" effect on rela- 
tions with thfe United States—’ 
note Mr. Whitlam’s revent vfsft 
to Washington— -President "Nix- 
on has come under .increased 
press criticism, "particularly for 
his refusal to turn' over '-toe 
White House 'tapek *itef-3Bpc*fBS? 


countries with BritMi-style po- 
litical systems, -m-S Australia 
jpeople’-tand'to egress wonder 
shat Mr. Nixon is able to re- , 
snafu' :in. office. "Under similar 
rcircum&tar.ces Sa ‘ Australiaiff^ 


1 'Canute Mr: "Wh foam’s edriy 
criticism isf : "Mr. Ntton’s VietJ 
nam policy, he has :not .meht 
tionfe'd Watergate, and : has per- 
suaded .some' left-wing Cabinet 
members-to avokl the topic, sas 
part -M .Australia’s effortvtS 
mend fences with : WarJungtlmU 

" 1 ; ln3k'' 7. 

India’s " relations with ! ,'the 
United States have- -improved 
in recent months, and talks 
' have begun between Abassadpr 
Daniel P. Moynihan apd Indian 
officials 40 resolve outstanding 
1 problems. As toe result; there 
is a-tendency hi leading ciriflpl 
in New Delhi to avoid discus^; 
i sipn of the Watergate .question, 

| "In factj- Indian officials pinq 
: others seem to have lost inftSe 1 
est an the affair. There has been ■ 
scant : editorial comment add 
. Mr. Nixon’s decision’ net to tjmi 
over the White House tapes 'ndji 
iwon general support; tTf | 

1 There is some concern in’Iri- 
; dia; however, ‘ about ■ - whether 
; the Watergate affair mighfc'in- 
volve -Mr. Nixon so ’deeply ■ an 
internal matters-that -he would 
be unable to pay attention: to 
India’s economic problems.,;-.^ 

; Israel/; ; ^ 

Israeli attitudes toward Wa- 
tergate are primarily pragmatic* 
The interest seems to center 
on the political :• ramifications 
rather than on moral -issuesjs-r 
' - Premier - Golda - vMeir was 
quoted the other day a s having 
told an American- visitor ithat 
she was “really worried” about 
the impact of Watergate on Mr. 
Nixon and his- capacity to govr 
sra But "most . commentators 
istill believe Be will .last. lout 
his term in office. •*„. _ <*:v 

i . ■ There - is - general .admiration 
for the .ability of toe America^ 
press to ferret out toe Water- 
gate story.. One Israeli editor 
isaid toat no Israeli .paper could 
;do-a-.shmlar job../ ^ 
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’ The tone of the hearings shifted 
abruptly at midweek as Haldeman was 
followed to the witness chair by four 
past and present top officials of the FBI 
and CIA, all of whom reported coming 
under unusual White House pressure in 
connection with Watergate or toe earlier 
break-in at Daniel Ellsberg’s psychiatrist’s 
office. Marine Corps Commandant Rob- 
ert E. Cushman, formerly deputy direc- 
tor of the CIA, testified that on the basis 
of a call from John Elirlichman (who had 
denied it) he authorized the agency 
to supply assorted undercover gear to 
White House plumber Howard Hunt on 
a no-questions-asked basis back in 1971. 

‘A Sen6e of Shame’ 

Former CIA director Helms and dep- 
uty director Walters told substantially 
the same story about a June 23 meeting 
at the White House during which, they 
said, Haldeman and Ehrlichman tried to 
maneuver the CIA into blocking the FBI 


investigation, despite the flat assertion 
by Helms that the agency was not in- 
volved or threatened by any investi- 
gation. Helms himself repeated the point 
last week, briefly cracking his Establish- 
ment cool in the process. “It doesn’t seem 
to get across veiy well for some reason,” 
he barked, “but the agency had nothing 
to do with the Watergate break-in.” 

Committee vice chairman Howard 
Baker wouldn’t let it go at that. He not- 
ed toat all but two of the Watergate 
conspirators had worked for toe CIA at 
one time or another— one, Eugenio Mar- 
tinez, was still on a $100-a-month re- 
tainer (Newsweek, Jan. 29) -and that 
they were still using the CIA identifica- 
tion papers and equipment given earlier 
to Hunt at the request of the White 
House. Didn’t that rouse any suspicions? 
It was the FBI’s job to dig out toe full 
story. Helms replied, and the CIA had 
turned over all its files on the men to 
.the bureau. 
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A “SUPERSLEUTH” TAKES OVER 
ATiTHE TROUBLED CIA 


T he - Central Intelligence ' Agency 
again has one of its own in command 
—and insiders say its recent 1 “air of uncer- 
tainty, gloom and sagging morale” is al-' 
ready disappearing. -- - - .*• 5 

William E. Colby, new Director of the ■ 
CIA, is a highly respected career man 
who has spent most of his life as a 'spy. : 
Fellow operatives call him a “profession- 
al’s professional.” " 

Even before Mr. Colby’s confirmation 
by the Senate on August 1, CIA aides 
were talking about a “new sense of 
pride” in the agency after a round of 
troubles blamed on the Watergate affair. 

The road ahead. Yet • officials ' and 
other observers were quick to note that 
Mr. Colby faces difficult problems as he 
assumes primary responsibility for the 
nation’s intelligence activities. Points 
they made: 

• CIA morale was hurt by Watergate. 
Two former agents were convicted in the 
break-in of Democratic Party head- 
quarters. A third defendant was on a 
$100 monthly retainer at the time of the 
bugging, and two others had previous 
ties to the CIA. There was a feeling that 
the agency has been tarnished, at least 
by implication. • - 

® The CIA is now expected to come 
under greater congressional and public 
scrutiny because of disclosure of the 
agency’s decision to prepare— on orders 
of White House aides— a psychological 
profile on Daniel Ellsberg. The 1971 ac- 
tion was a violation of CIA directives 
prohibiting activities against Americans. 

« Domestic -CIA operations, already 
severely limited by law, are being tight- 
ened even further by the agency to 
avoid getting it involved in U. S. politics 
in any way in the future. 

• Mr. Colby also faces an internal 
morale problem brought on by a 10 per 
cent cutback in personnel under former 
Director James R. Schlesinger, who was 
recently named Secretary of Defense. 

The fact that President Nixon chose a 
man who has spent some 30 years in in- 
1 telligence work— more than two thirds of 
that time with the CIA— was expected 
to minimize some of the problems. 

Critics in Congress. Despite Mr. 
Colby’s qualifications, the appointment 
was not without controversy. 

In recent congressional hearings on his 
appointment, Mr. Colby came under fire 
for his role in the “Phoenix” program for 
control of political opposition in South 
Vietnam. Begun as a CIA operation, the 


program— which Mr. Colby helped to su- 
pervise— was aimed at breaking down the " 
Viet Cong “infrastructure.” - *• 

Excesses under the setup— such -as tor- 
ture and unnecessary • killings— were 
charged by Congressmen and other op- 
ponents of the appointment. '■ ■■ 

- Opposition on the Senate floor was led 
by Democratic Senators Edward Ken- 
nedy, of Massachusetts, and Harold 
Hughes, of Iowa. Mr. Kennedy said that 


Services called for some French-speaking 
volunteers, he signed up and was para- 
chuted into enemy-held France in 1944. 
Later.he entered Norway the.same way. 

After the war, he obtained a law de- ; 
gree from Columbia University and 
worked in -a New York- law firm. He 
joined the CIA in 1950. 

From 1951 to 1953, he was stationed 
in Sweden, then went to Italy, and final- 
ly became involved with operations in 


more than 20,500 Viet Cong suspects . Vietnam in 1959. He was brought to i 


were killed in the “Phoenix” program. 

In answer to charges, Mr. Colby -has 
said that “Phoenix” was an 
“essential part of the war £ 
effort” and that it was not 
an assassination program. 

However, he told Senators 
at a committee hearing, 

“I would not want to say 
here that none has ever 
actually been executed.” 

Despite questions that 
were raised in the Senate, 
the Colby nomination- was 
approved by a vote of 83 
to 13. 

Mr. Colby, now 53, has 
spent most of his career in 
the field as a clandestine 
operative. Partly because 
of this, some individuals 
within the agency felt 
that he might allow his Mr. Colby f£ 
Deputy Director to ad- but appointn 

minister the CIA on a- 
day-to : day basis— while Mr. Colby con- 
centrates on overseeing the entire intelli- 
gence community. 

In 1971, the CIA chief was given this 
broader role by President Nixon, and 
was put in charge of the budgets of 
other intelligence organizations. It was 
expected that Mr. Colby might take a 
much more active role in this capacity 
than did his two immediate predeces- 
sors, Mr. Schlesinger.and Richard Helms. 

Mr. Colby— who once said that he has 
-worked very hard at being “colorless”— 
has often been pictured as the perfect 
agent: One who is unassuming, cool, 
quiet and unobtrusive. 

Yet, his career and life have been full 
of color. 

In earlier days—. The son of an 
Army officer, he was bom in Minnesota, 
but spent his childhood in various places, 
including Tientsin, China. He was gradu- 
ated from Princeton in 1941 and joined 
the Army. When the Office of Strategic 


Washington as chief of the Far East di - 1 
vision of the CIA in 1962, but he re- 1 



Mr. Colby faces problems at CIA because of Watergate, 
but appointment was regarded as boosting agency morale. 


turned to Vietnam in 1968 and took 
charge of the “pacification” program, of 
which the “Phoenix” operation was a part. 

.Last March, Mr. Colby was named 
Deputy Director for - Operations— often 
referred to as the “department of dirty 
tricks.” That department has been in- 
volved over the years in such activities 
as dropping agents into Red China, in- 
vading Cuba at the Bay of Pigs, flying 
U-2 spy planes over Russia, and helping 
to depose a Premier in Iran. 

Mr. Colby’s nomination as CIA Direc- 
tor came in , May when some top Govern- 
ment officials were shifted in the wake 
of the Watergate developments. 

Said a CIA official: 

“Colby impresses the people who work 
with him by his energy and his drive, j 
He is capable of real flexibility which | 
will make us, as an organization, as flexi- 
ble as we need to be. in these changing 
times. One thing you can certainly ex- 
pect from him is efficiency.” (end] 
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By Peter A. Jay 

Washington Post Staff Writer 


The deputy director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, 
Lt. Gen. Vernon A. Walters, 
testified yesterday he was 
ordered by presidential as- 
sistant H. R. (Bob) Halde- 
man to cite unspecified in- 
telligence activities as a rea- 
son why the Watergate in- 
vestigation should not be 
extended into Mexico. 

Walters, appearing before 
the Senate select Watergate 
committee, said Haldeman 
told him on June 23, 1972, 
that the investigation of the 
Watergate arrests six days 
earlier could endanger co- 
vert CIA operations in Mex- 
ico and that Walters was to 
go immediately to L. Patrick 
Gray III, then the acting di- 
rector of the FBI, and tell 
him so. 

Walters testified before 
Gray at yesterday's hearing. 
His account of Haldeman’s 
directive and subsequent 
pressure from then White 
House counsel John W. 
Dean III for CIA assistance 
in blunting the FEI's Water- 
gate probe was similar in 
detail to Thursday’s testi- 
mony by Richard M. Helms, 
director of the CIA and 
Walters’ boss at the time of 
the Watergate investigation. 
Helms left the CIA and be- 
came ambassador to Iran. 

Gray, in his opening state- 
ment, included a list of in- 
cidents about which his rec- 
ollection differed from Wal- 
ters’. But most of the dif- 
ferences appeared to be rel- 
atively minor, as were the 
few points at which Walters’ 
testimony varied from that 
of Helms. 

Walters, referring to 
memorandums he prepared 
at the time and has used in 
testimony earlier this year 
before another congres- 
sional committee in dosed 
session, gave a detailed ac- 
count of a series of three 
meetings Its had with Penn 
on June 2(1, 27 and 2.3. ’,972. 

Dean, he said, a: had him 
if the CIA could provide 
bail money for the five men 
arrested during the June 17 
break-in at the Watergaie 
offices of the Democratic 
National Committee, or pay 
their salaries while they 
were in jail. 

That conversation, he 
said, gave him “for the first 
time ... a clear indication 
that something- improper 
was being ■ explored.” He 
said he told Dean he would 
have no part in any proposal 
that “would implicate the 


agency in something in 
which it is not implicated.” 

Walters said he had con- 
sidered the original direc- 
tive from Haldeman, given' 
at a meeting also attended 
by Helms and presidential 
assistant John D. Ehrlich- 
man, to be unusual. But he 
said he did not believe at 
that point that he was being 
asked to do . anything im- 
proper. 

“I presumed Mr. Halde- 
man had information that I 
did not have,” Walters said, 
noting that at the time of 
that meeting he had only 
been with the CIA six 
weeks. 

“Mr. Haldeman was a very 
well-informed man, close to 
the top of the American 
structure of government,” 
he said, and it was possible 
Haldeman knew of “some- 
thing in this investigation 
(that) would uncover assets 
of the CIA” in Mexico. 

He said he thought it pe- 
culiar, however, that it was 
he and not Helms whom 
Haldeman asked to visit 
Gray. “I thought perhaps he 
thinks I am military, and a 
lot of people have the mis- 
taken belief that military 
obey blindly,” Walters said 
he thought at the time. 

Walters, a graying, heavy- 
>r-t man of afi. said that dur- 
ing his meetings with Dean 
hr believes ho might have in- 
.dveru ntiy planted the idea 
i i-,.-, i ii:e Watergate burglary 
con! r 1 perhaps be dismissed 
as “coper . - - (with) a 
strong Cuban flavor. - ’ 

He said he advised Dean 
to remember that “scandals 
had a shortlife in Washing- 
ton and other newer spicier 
ones soon replaced them. I 
urged him not to become 
unduly agitated by this 
one.” 

When Dean asked him if 
he had any ideas, Walters 
said, he replied that 
“everyone knew the Cubans 
(four of the five men ar- 
. rested at the Watergate 
-were Cuban-Americans from 
Miami) were conspiratorial 
and anxious to know what 
the policies of both parties 
would be toward Castro. 
They therefore had a plausi- 
ble motive for attempting 
this amateurish job which 
any skilled technician would 
deplore.” 

At this point, Walters re- 
called, Dean said something 
to the effect that "this was 
the best tack to take but it 
might cost half a million 
dollars.” 


From this remark, Wal- 
ters said, he realized that 
Dean “obviously thought I 
was suggesting that he 
could buy the Cubans.” But i 
because he was “so relieved 
at seeing him apparently 
abandoning the idea of in- 
volving the agency” .in the 
Watergate affair, Walters 
said, he did not correct him. 

Throughout the period be- 
ginning with the June 23 
meeting with Haldeman, 

. Ehrlichman and Helms 
' and continuing through the 
three meetings with Dean 
and several others with 
Gray, Walters said, he 
learned of no CIA activity 
that could be jeopardized by 
a thorough investigation of 
the Watergate affair. 

He did say he told Gray, 
however, when he first went 
to see him on Haldeman’s 
instructions, that “it would 
be best to taper off’ the in- 
vestigation in Mexico. 

On June 23, the day of the 
meeting in Haldeman's of- 
fice at the White House and 
the subsequent meeting be- 
tween Gray and Walters, the 
Mexican implications of the 
Watergate case first began 
to appear publicly. 

At a bail hearing for the 
five defendants that day. As- 
sistant U.S. Attorney Earl 
Silbcrt alluded to checks 
drawn on a Mexican bank, 
totaling 389,000. that had 
been deposited in the Miami 
bank account of Bernard 
Barker — one of the burglars. 

The money was later 
found to be Republican cam- 
paign funds cycled through 
Mexico and Barker's ac- 
count in a “laundering" 
process to conceal its 
source. 

Helms testified Thursday 
that as he and Walters were 
leaving the meeting with 
Haldeman, he told his dep-' 
uty to make certain when 
he met with Gray that he 
simply advise the FBI di- 
rector of existing agree- 
meets for cooperation be- 
ween the FBI and CIA. Walt- 
ers was to make sure, Helms 
said he told him, not to in- 
volve the CIA in any way 
with the Watergate affair. 

Walters said yesterday 
'that he does not recall that 
brief conversation with 
Helms as “being* quite as 
.limiting as Mr. Helms men- 
tioned. At no time did he 
tell me I was not to deliver 
the message I had been 
given.” 

Gray, in his account of 
the meeting with Walters 
that followed, said Walters 
did not tell him he was 
coming from the White. 
■House. “I understood him to 
be stating a CIA position, 
not a White House mes- 
sage,” he said. 

Earlier yesterday, Walters 
had responded to question- 
ing on this point by saying 
“I believe to the best of my 


recollection ihat I told him 
(Gray) I had come from thei 
White House, that I had ! 
talked to some senior peo- 
ple there.” 

This contradiction was but 
one of many between Wal- 
ters and Gray in their testi- 
mony yesterday. 

A major difference be- 
tween the two concerned 
Gray’s attitude toward the! 
FBI investigation of the) 
Watergate, already well un-: 
der way by the time of the 
June 23' meeting. 

In his memorandum about 
the first meeting, Walters 
wrote that Gray’s “problem 
was how to low-key this mat- 
ter (the investigation) now 
that it was launched.” 

- Gray said that while “I 
may have said words to this 
effect to let him know that i 
we would handle the CIA as- 
pects of this matter with kid I 
gloves." he never suggested i 
that “the FBI investigation i 
would be other than aggros- < 
sive and thorough.” j 

Gray also sought to rebut 1 
in his opening statement to j 
the committee various other 
assertions made by Wallers : 
in his various memoran- 
dums. (Several of ;he me- 
mos. given to congressional 
committees in closed-door 
testimony earlier this year, 
were subsequently pub- 
lished in newspapers.) 

Gray denied, lor example, 
telling Walters— as the gen- 
eral's jndmos report — that 
hat} t^ld Haldeman and 
£hrljchnian'. that , he kWould 
prefgr to resign rather than 
'prdqr ' the investigation 
fiaUed, but that he was 
Ufrajd resignation would' 
be detrimental to the PreBl- 
peht's interests. 

He, said He had made such 
& ifijtyemedt, but not to 
Jidldeipaji ■ and, Ehrlichman 
and riot, io (Walters. He said 
he made it at an FBI staff 
mceiigg oh June 28, and 
gave the cbrnmUtee an ac- 
count of that meeting writ- 
ten by me of the partici- 
pants. assistant FBI director 
Charlas -\V. i Bates. In the 


memo- Bates >said: 

‘'l pointed out that under 

E o circumstances should we 
ack offjof any investigation 
lit tjie request 6f CIA with- 
out fqrcing thehl to reveal 
'Completely their interest in 
ihl<t ( rnaUer ■ • > the FBI’s 
irepuiatiod was at stake as 
tyell as (Mr, Gray’s position 
.... Mr. -Gray rdade it plain 
•foe would .not hold back the 
flil in this investigation at 
anyone's request, including 
the Prt’fcidrnt or the U.S., 
and If he were ordered to 
do so he would resign.” 

, Bpth 'Walters and Gray 
appeared to agree that the 
FBI — Or Gray personally — 
declined to halt its investi- 
gation ihto the Mexican as- 
pects o / tbd Watergate af- 
fair without a written re- 
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quest frbm the CIA. But the 
two witnesses described the 
illselisslpri of surh a request 
l» very* flifferchl tri ms. 

Gray 1 , like Bates, said only 
n wi lt toil request from the 
til A could halt the ini'osti- 
gntlonj Kvhlcli they wanted 
to |:eeji moving. Walters de- 
scribed Ciay as saying re- 
I tic) nutty* in a July tele- 
phone jioiiversntioii that 
“unless .lie received a writ- 
ten letter from Mn Helms 
or from, mi* to the effect, 
that tint further pnrsiiit of 
this Investigation tn Mexico 
would. u'tirovOr CIA assets or. 
ihctivllio.s, he would have to 
pn ahead with the Investiga- 
tion.” : 

On .Inly Bi iWriltrrS; said, 
he went to srO Gray to dis- 
tuss t{iei manor furthllr and 
fold Hin ahottl His '.three 
fcnhvpfujiHons wH.lt Dran. 

|Gra.v seemed .quite 
Hislurhed by this.'’ he said, 

' and w(j hollt . agreed Ihiit 
wis eotiW not allow oUi* l\vb 

f cuqoles to be usOd lit li iv/ly 
hat wnUld he dt’tnhteHtal td 

Ihpir lli#eg*lt.V;'' , j; ., | 
Reading from his meme ( 
Walters said he told Gray'; 
that “I had a long associa- 
tion with the President, and 

TIME 
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was as desirous as anyon4 -of * 
protecting him. I did not be- 
lieve that a letter from the 
agency asking the FBI to lay 
’ 6# this investigation on the 
spurious grounds that it 
would uncover covert opera- 
tions would serve the Presi-' 
jdent. ■ J , ; 

j "Such a letter In' the cur- 
rent (1972) atmosphere 6f 
Washington would become 
known and could he frankly 
electorally mortal." 

• Walters’ reference to his 
association with President 
Nixon, he explained to the 
committee, /Was to an ac- 
quaintance that goes back to 
1957. That ' year, Walters 
traveled with Mr. Nixon as 
an interpreter arid transla- * 
tor during the then-Vice 
President’s tour of South 
America. 

He was with Mr. Nixon ! 
when the car in which they 
rode was attacked by a mob 

in Caracas, he recalled,- and 
still feels “admiration and 
respect for the courage and 
Calmness Mr. Nixon showed 
at that time.” ' 

For the rest of his vice 
presidential term, Wallers 
recalled, Mr. Nixon gave an; 
annual party on the date of. 


Misuse of the CIA and FBI 

undisputed facts. Shortly after the Watergate arrests, Nixon or- 
dered Haldeman and Ehriichman to meet with top officials of 
the CIA. They did so. Later that same day, newly installed Dep- 
uty CIA Director Vernon Walters told Gray that FBI attempts to 
trace money used by the wiretappers through Mexico might in- 
terfere with a covert CIA operation there. This slowed the FBI 
probe. Later Dean asked Waiters whether the cia might pro- 
vide bail money and support the wiretappers if they were im- 
prisoned. Both Walters and CIA Director Richard Helms de- 
cided that the White House was trying “to use” the agency. 
Walters, after checking further on what the agency was actu- 
ally doing in Mexico, told Gray that there was no CIA operation 
in Mexico that could be compromised by the FBI. Gray con- 
cluded that there had been an attempt to interfere with the FBI in- 
vestigation, and he warned the President on July 6, 1972, that 
“people on your staff are trying to mortally wound you.” Nixon 
asked no questions, but told Gray to continue his investigation. 

in dispute. Haldeman contended that he merely asked the CIA 
officials to find out whether the CIA had been involved in Wa- 
tergate and whether they had some operation in Mexico that 
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the Caracas incident. j 

He has traveled to Europe; j 
twice with the President, lie i ! 
said, but has not tnct A^ith! I 
him personally since ' May, j 
1972, the day he was sworn 
lit ns deputy director (if the 
CIA. 

Before that, Walters spent 
pi ore than four years as the 
defense attache at the 
American Embassy in Paris. 
He speaks, eight languages, 
he told the committee in re- 
sponse to a question, and 
has also served as an inter- 
preter for Presidents Trti- 
man, Eisenhower and John- 
son. 

Near the end of his testi- 
mony yesterday. Walters 
asked by Sen. Herman E. 
Talmadge (D-Gn.) why, since 
lie knew the President both 
'personally!, and profession- 
ally, he did not seek to meet 
with him and tell him about 
the Watergate cover-up. 

, “You saw what was hap- 
.penihg on his staff to get 
two of the most Important 
agencies in the.-yUnited, 
States involved in -ObstAic- 
tion of justice,” Talmadge. 
asked.' ,r Why did you not . . . 
go over and tell him.fraftkly 
what was happening?" 

Walters said that, in re- 


porting to - Helms and to 
Gray, he had done, all he 
thought was required^ of 
him— as he did not believe 
he had been actually asked 
to do anything improper. 

"ff I\had been pushed, if 
I had been told to do some- 
thing \improper, V I ‘.would 
have,” he said. “I made that 
quite plain to Dean. He was 
exploring with me." . 

In his testimony before 
the committee, Walters was 
thoroughly neutral lh his 
descriptions of his meet- 
ings with 'Dean. . 

But Helms, on Thursday, 
suggested that Walters was 
at least slightly annoyed 
at being called up by Dean 
three days in a row and j 
summoned to the younger I 
man’s White N House office.- j 

And Gray, in his open- 
ing statement yesterday, 
described Walters at their 
meeting on July 6 as lean- 
ing back in his chair, put- 
ting his hands behind his 
head and saying "that he 
had come into an inhpri- 
tance and was not concern- 
ed about his pension, and 
was not going to let ‘these 
kids’ kick him around any 
more." 


N EW ON THE WATERGATE STAGE 

A new figure is moving onto the Watergate stage: 
Lt. Col. Lucien Conein, a former CIA agent and 
the American closest to the Saigon generals who 
overthrew South Vietnam’s President Ngo Dinh 


might be exposed. Both Helms and Walters claimed that Hal- 
deman had introduced the subject as a potential political em- 
barrassment. not a security matter. Walters said he was not 
asked to determine facts, but was told by Haldeman to tell - 
Gray to hold back the Fin's investigation in Mexico. 

weight Of evidence. This is among the earliest and clearest in- 
stances of a White House effort to impede the investigation. 
The past CIA service of several of the arrested wiretappers made, 
it scent logical at first that the CIA could provide a convenient 
cover for the Watergate operation, but Helms’ instant denials 
to Haldeman of any CIA involvement promptly squelched any 
such notion. 

what did nixcn know? Nixon said on May 22 that he had no in- 
tention -of impeding any Watergate investigation, but v. as con- 
cerned about an FBI probe interfering with matters of national 
security. If his intent really was only to protect national secu- 
rity secrets, he failed to convey that to Haldeman or. through 
Ehriichman, to Dean. As these aides relayed the President's 
instructions to Gray. Helms and Wallers, the White House in- 
terest impressed those officials as highly political. The fact that 
Nixon asked no questions when Gray warned him about his 
aides' activities suggests that Nixon might well have known what 
those aides were trying to do. 


Diem in 1963. In July 1971, E. Howard Hunt, 
then on the White House staff, talked to Conein 
about the fall of Diem and about Daniel Ellsberg 
(the Pentagon papers had just broken in the 
news). Later, Hunt concocted false cables that 
implicated the Kennedy Administration in the 
Diem affair, and early in 1972 Conein was hired 
as a consultant by a Federal drug-enforcement 
agency. Watergate prosecutor Archibald Cox is 
now investigating Conein’s exact role. 
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‘Toughing - It Out’ 


By William V. Shannon 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 6 — President 
Nixon has beep “toughing it out” for 
more than four months since, accord- 
ing to his own statement, he was told 
the facts about Watergate on March 
21. H. R. Haldeman and John D. Ehr- 
lichman, his two principal aides, have 
now told their version of events to 
the Senate Watergate Committee. 

Where does the case for Mr. Nixon 
now stand? 

The most striking feature of the 
situation is that Mr. Nixon’s public 
statements and the Ehrlichman-Halde- 
man testimony are contradicted by 
the testimony of most of the other 
witnesses. The weight of the evidence 
is that regardless of what Mr. Nixon 
may have known prior to the Water- 
gate break-in, he was aware of the 
subsequent cover-up and, in a broad 
sense, directed it. 

He knew, for example, that his sen- 
ior aides were engaged in an effort to 
contain the Watergate case and pre- 
vent the exposure of higher-ups in the 
White House and in his campaign or- 
ganization. Even more important than 
protecting those individuals, perhaps, 
was Mr. Nixon’s desire that Gordon 
Liddy and Howard Hunt, two of the 
Watergate defendants, not reveal the 
burglaries and other illegal acts which 
he, the President, had authorized when 
they were working as “the White 
House plumbers.” 

In his May 22 statement, Mr. Nixon 
said, “Within a few days (of the 
break-in] ] was advised that there 
was a possibility of C.I.A. involve- 
ment in some way.” 

He has never been willing to ex- 
plain who advised him. He presum- 
ably means that Mr. Haldeman or Mr. 
Ehrlichman pointed out to him that 
since several of the Watergate bur- 
glars had past C.I.A. connections, it 
might be possible to pass off the 
Watergate burglary as some super- 
secret C.I.A. operation. 

Fearing that C.I.A. Director Richard 
Helms would not cooperate, the Presi- 
dent directed his aides to use Gen. 
Vernon Walters, formerly the Presi- 
dent’s interpreter and only six weeks 
in his job as No. 2 man at. C.I.A., as 
their agent to head off the F.B.I. 

Fortunate!}-, General Walters could 
not be used in that way. He did con- 
vey the While House warning to Act- 
ing F.B.I. Director L. Patrick Gray. 
But when the White House followed 
up with pressure on the C.I.A. to put 
up bail for the burglars and pay them 
salaries. General Walters backed away. 
He and ,Mr. Gray agreed they would 
resign their respective jobs rather 
than subvert the investigation on the 


phony basis that C.I.A. activity in. 
Mexico might be exposed. 

Mr. Gray communicated their con- 
cerns in his now-famous telepkcszs 
.conversation with the President on . 
July 6, 1972. He borrowed General 
Walters’ phrase that Mr. Nixon’s own 
-senior aides might "mortally wound” 
the President if they persisted in try- 1 
ing to prostitute the C.I.A and the j 
F.B.I. to cover up a domestic political • 
scandal. Mr. Nixon did not ask the 
innocent Mr. Gray who those White 1 
House aides were since he knew very 1 
well who they were and that they,; 
were acting on his instructions. 

In view of the resistance put up by 1 
Mr. Gray and Genera! Walters, the . 
President and his aides abandoned the 
C.I.A. ploy in mid-July. But any notion : 
' that an innocent President was mis- 
used by his own subordinates is un- 
tenable. As Senator Talmadge’s ques- 
tioning of Mr. Gray brought out, the 
President had received a warning on 
July 6 that any “prudent and reason- 
able” person would regard as suffi- 
cient, presuming that person had been 
in the dark up to that time. 

Mr. Ehrlichman has testified that he 
was aware in the summer of 1972 that 
Mr. Kalmbach, the President’s private 
attorney, was raising money for the 
defendants. It is inconceivable that he 
withheld this information from the 
President. 

On April 30, in his televised address 
to the nation on Watergate, Mr. Nixon 
stated that “on March 23, I personally, 
assumed the responsibility for coordi- 
nating intensive new inquiries into the 
matter and I personally ordered those 
conducing the investigations to get all 
the facts and to report them directly 
to me right here in this office.” 

But, as Senator Weicker demon- 
strated in his questioning, the Presi- 
dent never called Mr. Gray to press 
for a wider or more vigorous investi- 
gation during the weeks between 
March 21 and April 27 when he re- 
signed as Acting Director of the F.B.I. 

The Haldeman-Ehrlichman testiniony-- 
tried repeatedly to portray John W. 
Dean as the archvillain of the whole 
affair, misleading all his superiors. But 
in the tight hierarchical arrangements 
of the Nixon White House, a middle- 
rank figure such as Mr. Dean could 
not have conducted an extensive cov- 
er-up on his own authority. Word of 


White House conversations do not 
clearly sustain ihe President, then it is 
difficult to see what Mr. Nixon could 
say ir, yet another public statement 
that would lift the lengthening^ shad- 
ows lrcni his Administration. 
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By Murrey Marder 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

The State Department, 
.long eclipsed in the making 
of foreign policy, now 
claims it is threatened by 
near-obliteration if it suc- 
cumbs to present demands 
to supply secret data to Con- 
gress. 

State officials contend 
they are confronted by a 
double challenge of opera- 
tional suffocation from a 
Congress aroused to new re- 
belliousness. 

The department fears it 
’ will be throttled- by the 
purse strings of Congress 
: unless it agrees to cough up 
unlimited quantities of na- 
tional security information, 
demanded . by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee and the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee. 

Yet if State is legislatively 
committed to produce such 
information, its top officials 
maintain, it will become a 
pariah inside the Federal 
bureaucracy, cut off from 
national security secrets by 
every other agency having 
intelligence data. 

The State Department 
“would be emasculated” by 
demands for information 
disclosure attached to pend- 
ing legislation lor S6o2 mil- 
lion in State’s annual oper- 
ating funds, protested Dep- 
uty Secretary of State Ken- 
neth Rush. 

Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee Chairman J. Wil- 
liam Fulbright (D-Ark.) in- 
sists that all Congress seeks 
is an end to ‘excessive se- 
crecy.” 

“This is like trying to get 
more milk from a cow by 
giving her less food ” count- 
ered Rush in an interview. 

If State is forced to dis- 
close its information to Con- 


gress in sweeping degree, 
Rush said, that will create 
“a psychological barrier 
which amounts to the State 
Department being cut off 
from its information sources 
— Central Intelligence 
Agency, Defense • Intelli- 
gence Agency, National Se- 
curity Council, National Se- 
curity Agency, and others.” 

Rep. Wayne L. Hays (D- 
Ohio), chairman of the 
House Foreign Affairs Sub- 
committee on State Depart- 
ment Organization, scoffed 
at the alarm being sounded 
by Rush and other depart- 
ment officials. 

‘‘They’re emasculated al- 
ready.” Hays said of the 
State Department. 

“They don't have any 
power in this administra- 
tion.” said the blunt-spoken 
Hays. “The facts of the mat- * 
ter.” he said, "are that the 
decisions are' made over at 
the White House, by (Henry 
A.) Kissinger.” 

Hays, the ranking confer- 
ence manager for the House 
in the Senate-House confer- 
ence on the State Depart- 
ment Appropriations Au- 
thorization Act, described 
the requirement for disclo- 
sure. this way: 

“We’ve taken out all of 
the potential danger, and 90 
per cent of the chance of 
the people in Congress even 
looking at the stuff.” 

For years the. Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee 
has sought to obtain more 
information from the execu- 
tive branch on the conduct 
of the Indochina war, on 
military base agreements 
around the world, and on 
foreign policy in general. 
Without support from the 
House, the Senate commit- 
tee was regularly outmancu- 
vered by the administration, 
which obtained backing 
from tiie more compliant 
House for the legislation it 
required. 

On July 10. however, the 
Senate- 1 louse conference 
committee wrote into the 
Stale appropriations bill two 
kinds of demands. 

One requirement bars 
funds for any U.S. military 
installation abroad where 
there are American forces, 
unless the agreement lor 
the installation is approved 


by Congress or the Senate 
gives its “advice and con- 
sent.” 1 

The second, broader de- 
mand would require the 
State Department, the 
Agency for International 
Development, the United 
States Information Agency, 
and several others, to fur- 
nish to the Senate or House 
committees on foreign rela- 
tions “any document, paper, 
communication, audit, re- 
view; finding, recommenda- 
tion, report” or other mate- 
rial requested by a majority 
vote of the committee. 

Only communications to 
or from the President would 
be exempted. A failure to 
supply the data within 35 
days would cut off the funds 
for the agency involved. 

. Rep. Hays said he was in- 
strumental in getting this 
language softened from 
stronger demands in the 
original Senate bill, only to 
find that the administration 
engaged in “stall tactics.” 
compounded by talk of a 
veto by President Nixon, to 
try to block the final ver- 
sion. 

To circumvent such a 
move and retain the require- 
ment on access- to informa- 
tion, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee added 
duplicate language to the 
pending, administration re- 
quest for SI. 2 billion for for- 
eign economic aid. 

As a result, the informa- 
tion demand is now in two 
bills. Hays said that if Presi- 
dent Nixon vetoes the State 
appropriations authorization 
bill, “as far as I’m con- 
cerned, that’s it — they can 
get along on a continuing 
resolution.” The present 
funding resolution for State 
expires Sept. 30, and the ad- 
ministration is eagerly try- 
ing now to shift votes to 
eliminate the demands. 

Deputy Secretary Rush 
said the congressional de- 
mand concerning military 
installations “is an attempt 
to limit the President’s con- 
stitutional right to make 
agreements as commander- 
in-chief." 

But this is precisely why 
some members of Congress 
insist on the requirement. 
The Watergate scandal, plus 
the recent disclosure that 


for 14 months U.S. B-52s se- 
cretly bombed Cambodia in 
1969-’70, have greatly inten- 
sified congressional outcries 
over the withholding of in- 
formation on grounds of na- 
tional security. 

Rush said the demand for 
unrestricted information 
would end up reducing, not 
increasing, “the ability of 
the State Department to 
give information to Senate 
and House committees, be- 
cause we wouldn’t have the 
information to give.” 

“The implications are not 
fully understood,” Rush pro- 
tested. He said such a provi- 
sion would “greatly harm 
the ability of State to re- 
ceive information from over- 
seas — from governments, 
from embassies, from offi- 
cial talks, from unofficial 
talks, from cocktail parties 
or dinners — these are in- 
formation-gathering func- 
tions.* 

What is worse, said Rush, 
it could expose “raw secu-’ 
rity files” that could be used 
“to crucify people with ‘ ru- 
mor and gossip — files that 
should be maintained with 
utmost secrecy.” Congres- 
sional sources claim that 
this is an unwarranted 
“McCarthy scare.” 

Rush maintained that the 
State Department’s record 
in supplying information is 
“good.” and “I really hate to 
see the State Department 
bill get into a veto situation 
— which of course means a 
confrontation with Con- 
gress.’ 

Countered Rep. Hays. 
“I’ve tried to be their 
(Stale’s) friend, but 1 don't 
push around very easy. If . 
they want to play rough, 
their seed will fall on very 
stony ground with me.” 

Said Rush ruefully, avoid- 
ing specific mention of 1 lie 
Watergate affair ami the 
tense atmosphere surround- 
ing if: “These are manifesta- 
tions of a broader problem.” 
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L MOSCOW — iitUk now- customary to 
[hold, an 1 annual debate in Washington 
about 3ladio Tree Europe and Radio 
'Liberty; two products of the cold war, 
/both financed for. years by the CIA, 

: which broadcast news and commentary 
to the'! Soviet Onion and .Eastern. Eu- 
rope. The debate . is stirring, • if some- 
what repetitive. The stations’ defend- 
ers invoke the < "right- to know" and 
mother good causes; their opponents call 
•.the stations outdated, unnecessaxy/and 
•expensive.'. • 

Fromhere, neither side’s arguments 
. sound very persuasive. Theproponents 
sound too enthusiastic, and the oppo- 
nents too categorical^ The debate 
seems mired -in slogans that don’t 
really apply to the facts of life in this 
-part of the world. 

Those who defend "Radio Liberty and 
t R adio Free Europe trade . widelydn . the 
motion that these are the only stations 
broadcasting ‘She truth” to citizens of 
the Communist countries. In fact, they 
are only two of- perhaps a dozen sta- 
tions and probably not the most popu- 
lar two. - • ' - v '.. T ' . ' ' 

i. . One Russian who depends on foreign 
radio for hishnews of the world sug- 
gested the other day that for Moscow 
intellectuals, the British Broadcasting 
[Corporation's Russian service is by far 
the most popular..He ranked the West 

'-German radio second, '’the ”Vbice of 

; America third, r> and [-Radio [Liberty 
.fourth. ' „ 

The situation Is similar, tin .East Eu- 
rope. No doubt, RFE-(which.hroadcasts 
-•only to the satellites, leaving the 
'-U.S.S.R. to Radio Liberty) has a big 
: audience in ^he region. But' intellec- 
tuals seem, to 'like the’ BBC better. In 
[Hungary, Austrian'stations have enor- 
;mous audiences.' In, JPoland, -German 
i stations attract thousands. Of listeners. 

-The VOA is popular -everywhere. 

■ The latest elaborate^ defense of RFE 
and Radio .Liberty comes fromm corn- 
emission appointed by President Nixon 
•under the chairmanship, of Milton B. 
Eisenhower--. Its report is m good- ex- 
ample, of the tendency to [exaggerate 
• the ; specific importance ’rdf - REE . and 

ffiadio Liberty. . '1 

• The committee chose “the' right to 
•know”! as the. title for its report and 
^proceeded "to credit liberty and RFE 
nwith virtually every, embarrassing fact 
to penetrate the Iron Curtain .in re- 
cent years, -in' a section called “Sam- 
fples of Effectiveness,” the. Eisenhower 
•committee lists 14 instances in, which, 
It raays, these, two stations provided 
news or 'information that /Communist 
media were trying to hide or delay. 

; v ©no of the examples waB a personal 
^testimonial from' an emigre. The 13 
f others were all straightforward news 
^rtories which -were. broadcast behind 


j numerous .. 

i- i&FE,5aha Rafflo ^&ons to \>. 

rnotprovide an invaluable broadcast 
•-service.,, They Ho,' -provide mews'/and,; 
ippiniion' that differs vastly fromVthie-i 
l-official line/ and sometimes «■ differs . 
[from the BBC, toc.Tq.the extentihat * 
[the. United States, wants to subsidize _v 
(multiple sources of information for. the 
(citizens of Communist countries, the’ 
^stations are useful. . ' " ; . . 

^. Liberty and Free Europe devote an 
lunusual; amount of attention - to the 
•domestic affairs of the country to , 
twhidj they broadcast Other stations 
•coyer domestic stories in; the Commu- 
nist : -countries, hut RFE"' and Liberty - - 
anvesf a great part of their resources v 
fin.this effort. They maintain large re- 
'search staffs which read .the Commu- 
poist newspapers; monitor radio broad- 
casts and exploit clandestine sources' • 
[for Information that might, otherwise 
pass unnoted. *. . " ' • : 1 v * ' \ 

[. '.This - research contributes ;rtO • their/ • 
broadcasts and , helps scholars and ., -, 
journalists .who -are trying to follow 
Communist. affairs. . . { . , ... 

‘.But the difficulty— In this era of . 
detente — -is that both, stations are re- 
garded as implacably hostile in the' 
fSoviet Union . and its empire. Painful 
sas it may be to acknowledge, this rep- . 
utation was well earned. For years, 
[Radio Free Europe did act as an organ 
f -for anti-government and .antiCommu^ . 
mist forces that hoped to overthrow' ■ 
fhe'Communlstregimes in Eastern Eu- 
rope. RFE did'help incite Hungarians 
ito revolt in 1956, with, consequences 
.too well-known..,-.-, - — , .-'■■■ - ■*■■ 
Radio Liberty has also, broadcast 
[provocative programs, often prepared 
by Russian emigres, which the regime 
here interpreted as' direct challenges'. ■ 
ito. its authority. .Many Soviet .intellec- • 
ttuals, including some active in the fiis- 
sident.'movement' .in recent years, ac-. . 
icept the official definition*' of Radio ; • 
/Liberty as an “enemy” organization.-’ 
‘Some prominent dissidents are upset . 
•when their /petitions or. articles are ‘ 
/read on Liberty broadcasts. They fear 

[reprisals.. ♦••••- v'""’, 

’ For .many . years, these stations pre- . . 
(tended to "be financed by public dona- 
ttionsi- when in . fact the CIA was pro-r 
adding' most of [the money. Not sur- 
rprisingly. Communist /regimes tend to 
regard the CIA as. ..an implacable, 
[enemy. *■ 

o - Now, the Eisenhower commission 
.and its allies promise; the stations are 
taking .new precautions, .imposing 
•strict standards, avbiding all provoca- 


tions, /perhaps-im, Although iha Eiseni 
bower report acknowledged ”occa- 
'sional aberrations from policy guide- 
lines”; in the.past ; 

Even if a hew leaf Is -turned, hokr-, 
ever, the two stations are tainted by 
their names,, and to some extent by 
their eihigre personnel—- both hold- 
overs from ithe period when, they' 
-aEaneidi their bad reputations. It^niay 
be' time for a change. ' V. S 

This-doe&n’t mean the United States 
has . to -give; iip its informatibn pro- 
grams to the Communist countries. De- 
spite their noble protests, the Commu- 
nists are as actively engaged in propa- 
ganda .as ever, and the intention of 

■ their propaganda often .is to distort or 

bide’ what Americans regard as the 
truth. "Foreign radio broadcasts have 
been a positive influence throughout 
the Communist world, and millions of\ 
people depend on them for- objective 
facts about international affairs and 
their own countries. ‘ " , . j 

But the benefits of shortwave broad- 
rcasts to ihe Communist -countries can 

■ be -preserved- without maintaining 
Radio Liberty and Radio Free Europe 
In -their 'traditional form. Indeed, a 
fundamental reorganization of the sta- 
tions, giving them ‘ new’ names, new 
personnel and new outlooks, could in- 
crease their audiences. Their old rep- 
utations obviously detract from their 
appeal mow. . 

The RFE and Liberty research of- 
fices !ri Munich could be preserved. 
The material they produce could be 
shared with all the Western stations 
broadcasting to Communist countries. 
To save money, reorganized stations 
. could operate on a more modest scale 
than RFE and Liberty do now. Radio 
Liberty broadcasts 24 hours a day, 
-more than any domestic Soviet station. 

- ? Changes along these lines could be 
an effective demonstration to the So- 
viet Union of just what the - United 
States -understands detente to mean. 
America can -admit past excesses and 
•demonstrate a desire to restructure 
relations in . a new spirit, ' without 
abandoning traditional [attitudes to- 
ward “censorship and falsification in 
-the Communist countries. 

. The Russians know that they distort 
information, or hide it altogether in 
their own news media and propaganda 
abroad! 1 It isn’t in" America’s interest 
to acquiesce quietly to this policy of 
misinformation. But surely there . are 
new . ways to demonstrate America’s 
unwillingness to acquiesce — new ways 
that are more compatible with the new 
* atmosphere in international relations. 
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By .Mari^B^Ser'v'V:^ 

”OTru*htnn i ifm Poxt fifcfllf Writer '-**• - — -* it - ->u-‘ren?- 1 


’ ' 1- Wa»Mn*tan Postatall Writer .--r,, 

* , Ahigh State iPeparfanent of- 
ficial, ‘"challenged^; -a West 
’German'' legislator; to explain 
just what the "•-United - States 
had 'gotten out bfsthe two sum- 
mits -TOth' The ‘''Russians, 'had 
this to say -at - a -conference 
held in ''Washington recently. 

“I can cite W number of par-* 
ticular areas . . some “specific’ 
benefits }~~ --^Before -the -sum- 
mit) we couldn’t agree on 
the amount -of . rent — how 
many rubles— we should pay 
for trade .offices and apart- 
’ment space. .We reached agree-' 
.ment on this at'the summit”, 

Although he was being -quite j 
-serious, this . officijpfi fdpevr-^a j 
laugh from an audience *of ; 
Canadians, West ’Europeans 
and Japanese. But the laugh- 
ter was uneasy. FoetbAome-pf; 
the audience, this^aust^abouti 
■summed up what^gbbd' they; 
thought the. summit had ac- 
complished.’ The damage they 
believed it had wrought be- 
came a prime subject for the 
conferences^!.; . 

The Stdte -Department offi- 
cial went :^^|o,^;alfe^about the 
improved atmospiierferand the 
relationship between' the two 
leaders, which/ he/^fi/should 
‘ipromote"1^T'|Bhfi(crstanding. ’’ 


.the process of "Bringing the So- 
viets into ^ : ftonfiglJiormal: r trel»‘ 
tions with" the .rest -of Vthe 
•world.” _ ' v. •**. ’’ ' - 

This balm J did “Tittle 'in 
isoothe the nervousness exhiti 
:ited by the government offi-' 

: dais,' legislators and aeademi- 
, cians representing5*somie-‘/.tjf > 

■ America’s ' closesh-allles. tThe 
’ j ust-completed ,-;Jumntti J/pro;', 
vided a, hactdrop-^or^scus-, 
sions that-were. supposed toTbe 
devoted ■ td;“the interactions - of 
'trade, monetary, energy Fabd 
security issues iti^JdrthjAmer-' 
. ican-Europeanrjapaneset.rela - 1 
i tions-” Cpnc^^nver file -Im- 
pact of the superpowers deal-, 
ling over the heads hf .the al- 
tlies, witirtittie ormo consulta- 
!,tion, was; anaindercurrent of 
[the conference, arranged by 
[the Georgetown -Center for 
[Strategic^; and . International 
[Studies. " 

J The .new summit agree- 
ments, complained- "Roberto 
i.Ducci, a high official/ in: the 
-Italian foreign ^ininistry, cre- 
mate superpower ; condominium, 
t But, he - said, “/Tfeee.''no pppor-1 
i tunity for-the United States to 
operate in.. Eastern- E ur op e 
while theiredsn lntMiipportu- 
nity for tfue'fibviiitB to. operate 
In Westeso^EtorOpe.’Li/ii -.x 


German , parliament V •was 
[among v &Ximost /outspoken.' 
?The shadow; de%mfc[minister, 
for exa‘mpLe/[_Sw«/'Concerned' 
iover the);nes?;'i^rxhindlogy to' 
-describe ; forthcoming . negotia-. 
itions on,feduct$aa hfiforcesfh 
Europe. .'pte-^d^/fTwldieed^' 
which theTWest hadfalwaystin- 
■sisted upoi^[Jiad''-disappem’ed; : 
“‘I’m not/quite Bare,”; he.said, 
’.“that the nmissioh 'does ; not 
mean a . substantial ^change in 

On 6|ratfglc'''..iBnns limita- 
fions, he /complained, the Jal* 
I'lies wertnint ponstdted.'hut im 
i. formed tw^to'three .hotirs be- 
fore . the' -agreement ^ was.: an- 
. noimcedr^'fi -I/am fo state Tit' 
i simply, “[[he .summed "up, ; ‘T 
cannot see any adyantages In 
what yoitigoti put Pf" the talks 
with (Leonid) "Brezhnev out-, 
side of .atmosphere, You) ac- 
cepted parity von. the strategic 
level and youfhave'decided ' to 
help the/Sovietslnthe field of 
technology^ "-and/ - economy. 
.What have : -..yotTjigotten /Tin! 
exchange?’’ ; , 

When ;i& 4 attsw^lrcnittiie. 
:U.S. officialrrfwiid declined to. 
jbe ideritified-^di'd-not ;satisfif,' 

. Etiennc^-Davigncm; t [director. 

• generalTdf.S&e' poliucai section 1 
iin the Belgian Mirdstrytof For- 
leign i^airi^TtnedvTto.give 
(some rrieasUrhToffiie’impact -of 
/the summit'in.Buf gp& ,; \ 

| “What is the agreement to 
prevent nuclear war?” -Davig- 
non asked. “Is it a code of nu- 
clear eonductfor the -world? If 
it’s not -an . agreement to man- 
age, the (world, is. ; it an agree- 
ment to manage world peace?” 
These Issues, he Baid, were all 
related to “very delicate' ’ques- 
tions of European integration" 
[which he said were at a critical 
[point. “We know Soviet Russia 
js not . very .favorable lo .Euro- 
rpean cooperation in .defense. 
-We fear the Soviets "will, use 

i. this (agreement) to explain to 
i Western Europe that there is 
Ino -need for defense.” 

- At such a delicate time,' Da- 
tvignon .argued, -“consultation 

j. is necessary.- Itis not useful to 
•go’out and explain that the 
[agreement Js not very. impor- 
[jant And won’t affect NATO. 
Jf ut’s - not so important why 
.cannot;; -one fell us before- 

Eormer TJnder' Secretary Of 
State. George W. Ball, a late 
arrival af|tbe conference and 
a consistent ^.critic, of summi- 
trj^ said (alSTthe spectacle of.i 
the BrezhUeV-'Nixon meeting 
makes it .difficult- for Amferi- j 
cans axM^jrrapeeti^ -^iliBtel 
the 


hard to femei^3« , fhe!r&dimes; h 
of the p^wer-itoigglfi,‘U»liidh' 
is still fhontinifing.” VHe 5 said:' 
,, Brezhney , ^-publicVwor'd8 are 
in^stinguishabieT' -irom. any 
American politician’s.' dt cre- 
ates-eonfukion and a %tt3eiicy 
.to ‘think that the steuggte of 
the past is ended.” : • . “ ■' J 

Bail, -who supported the ad- 
ministration-in its •1971^sue» 
cessftfiT^e^ott/toiiwart f’con- 
gre ssional mo ves to cut Am er- 
lean troop strehgth ,i{h Europe,' 
expressed concern. ;that “the 
j^ent^Tirf /3£&>pflst ^few' 
•weeks- Twill '.tmdercirt:’sthe ad- 
mini strationA':posifIon';ithis 
year. If the (United States cuts 
kts strength, 'West. Germany, 
would follow -suit, he/s aid, 
‘‘and yob v "can > ’ reach Ta ',’point 
where the preponderance of 
strength is oh'fiie. Soviet -slde.” 
This, <he said,.;: would [have 
great political impact op. Eu- 
rope. - 

[ “There will be no war in Eu- 
irope said 'Professor , /Walter 
fLaqu euf. . .;“ThCTe will most 
[probably, not even, be a' ' threat 
•of nwar/iw/ '. Yet Soviet 'over- 
^vhelming strength ,wjfi make 
itself feltiin many^ways,. 
^tjThe;[iheme, i. refealAd . <jver 
mnd over nt-'iMs conference,' 
[was that fiie' samiriit and -its 
[related .agreements i-can -inter; 
fere with .European political 
integration precisely.-at a time 
[when the whole purpose Pf the 
[Western alliance has come un- 
^er.c question/ Klaus Gold- 

B hiag, a senior official in the 
anadian foreign [ministry ex- 
plained £ke /problem sof /del- 
ing with detente ' today.’ - . • T, ; 

“We are now living with a 
(generation that was.not .pres- 
•eritTat "the ” creation (of - the, 
Western alliance) fthat asks to 

K it -convinced (that .-arrange/ 
ents yre ,inade';25_"years tago 
.maintain’ their i validity,” '•said 

B toldschlag, •There Is no ques- 
on 'that detente s ». .. leads do’ 
questioifittg. the. hiteZ/bf -re- 
sources JEor defense; • Public 
^opinion ,questionS “;the/;_pur- 
chase bf power that/is largely 
unusable. , . V/Ptibriti^ -are 
different. TNow‘ quafity ; ibf Tile 
is/iconsidereif a /higher --goal 
and it is asked whether there 
mightnotbe as Mgh?a i xeturn ; 
on security throiigh expendi- 
tures on /developmebt^ as 
through expenditures bn de- 
fensi 

"“Unless :we;convince /some 
:bf fiiosey^b/wBre^tofiypraKat; 
at the-ereation j ; i Ahatr-there 
[ire,lto*act,’tiomtoarfiMter«^ 
at.tdai’ te'harf to JaWfy jwt 


bnly defcnse eaq>enditures hbt | 
the, -alliance itsdit'”.;-' V, ,> ij 
; [A Japanese university pro- 
fessor; Michimasa :Irie, put;' ill 
sucdnctly: ‘The^ publitj^ood j 
in dapab' pas -changed. Ttierel 

' I 

££8a» 'prtsSlrtai, ; ' - Pieire 1 

E faSsner' of /, the”.* fteagjftgflfi - ! 
tional Foundation for "Pdli ties! t 
Science, is In- moving “from \ 
cold -war to hot peace.” He! 
told his European colleagues J 
that' “we shouldn’t • kid our- j 
.selves that _ we will; -have the i 
[same level oT {U.S.) , troops in 
Europe We have to think 
[about how to go to the Euro- 
peanizationofNATO.” 
j Francois .Duchene, director 
•of -the 'London-based Institute 
|for~Strategic- Studies, saw a- 
“very dangerous trend” in a 
[force cutback by the West. He^ 
(called for a “spectacular reas- 
•sertion of relations between 
the Western countries” and 
for a multilateral fund to re- 
move balance of payments is- 
sues from .the stationing- of. 
American . troops in Europe. 

But even without the troop 
question, trade issues loomed 
large as an .adversary problem 
between the allies.- 
WhUe the American Con- 
gress is trying to develop 
trade legislation, many of the 
European participants made it 
clear th at 17. S. negotiators 
would he in for some tough 
bargaining. Pierre Uri of the 
Atlantic Institute said that the J 
'European Economic Communi- 
ty’s common agricultural pol- 
icy— a major target for Ameri- 
ican negotiators — would have 
go change because it hurts the 
(Europeans —themselves. - Bu t 
‘the Europeans in -the seats of 
power , saw things differently. 
Dr. - Hans Herbert Weber of 
"the West .German .Ministry of 
jBinance replied to Uri: “The 
lEEC'ministerial council thinks 
rather along other lines . . . 
they- do mot think of ways of 
changing variable levies or 
prices in the system.” 

j\ similar 1 attitude was dis- 
played . by- Hep. Joe D. Wag- 
gbnner (D-La.) who said the 
UnitedTStates was providing a 
| “free Tide[ , : rdr ;countries like 
E nuace tm /defense /g nafiters 
which exacerbated -an already 
angry mood in Congress that 
is based on a perception of not 
having gotten "a fair shake in 
the Kennedy Routid trade ne- 
gotiations bf the '60s. “ ” 

/ Another aspect of the prob- 
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item was brought lip *hy "Weber. 

' “Was it really Wise;" lie asked, 
i“forthe tJ£. to talk about ex- 
-port "quotas ** while- the .EEC 
<was ■ thinking ' about - a 
^negotiating) mandate? In^Eu- 
xope there are already com-, 
ments to the effect that the 
Americans don’t need to ex- 
jportab much to 'Europe. They 
have export controls them- 
selves.” ; A , ' c 

j.' A main goal of the THS. ne- 
gotiators ' was -to open Euro- 
pean markets to 'American ag- 
ricultural ,products, The 'ex- 
port controls -appear to have- 
confused the is sue. Re neRoch. 
fef'-fiie EEC delegation Jto thei 
Organization f orJEcphomic -Co- 
operation -and ^Development; 
(predicted that -control t of "ex- 
sports would .-.bring .'“An'-'-argu- 
‘ment -within'-the - European 
^community. “Are we going to 
rely <f or purchases -om a mar- 
ket which -depends ton -the 
-state of agriculture in Russia,” 
he asked, alluding. .to. TJ.S. 
gr ain Bales to ■ the -Soviet Un- 
tton. ' ' -i . 

r The answer, to problems of 
(defense ■ and to problems • of 
trade, was more 'consultation^ 
in the view of the members of - 
.this conference. The high 
American official, who got the 
message over and over, pro- 
vided little assurance. “On the 
question of consultation,” he 
said, -‘tall I can say is we do 
our best. We do what we can, 
what we think Is appropriate.” 


r i 





on 


.'By Sen. J. Williom'Fulbriglit • / 5 ‘ 

There is no- more promising field for the 
/cultivation of trust than trade and invest- 
ment, which in fact were Mr. Brezhnev’s 

• primary interests during his recent visit 
Jin his speech to the American people the 
general secretary stressed that the “long- 

f term and large-scale deals” how in nego- 
. tiation ‘'are bound to yield real and tangi- 
ble benefits to both sides,” including politi- 
} cal benefits. • 

;* The political implications of Soviet- 

• American trade are as important as the 
economic, although riot so important as to 
warrant the buying of pigs-in-pokes. There 
is nd reason, at all to consider trade with 
the Soviet Union as some kind of philan- 

Uhropy, or to plunge into j improvident, 1 
r transactions such -as last year’s -.sale oi 
-wheat at bargain-basement prices.^ 

Legitimate questions are being raised 
about the wisdom of extending huge, long- 
term credits at low interest rates for the 
. development of Siberian resources of un- 
, certain quantity and Quality • Quite proper- 
ly, American businessmen .are requesting 
- rights -of survey, information on hitherto 
; secret Soviet economic data, and adequate 
managerial facilities in Moscow. 

The Soviet Government quite evidently 
‘has made a policy decision to bolster the 
-country’s lagging technology and lagging 
consumer economy through large-scale 
economic dealings with Western countries, 
especially^the United States. They are 
seeking to draw American industrialists 
.into arrangements extending over 20 or 30 
years.'Before entering into such enormous, 
long-term transactions, American industry 
alists and bankers and appropriate gov- 
ernment agencies should give close and 
careful .scrutiny to the costs of Soviet gas 
.and. oil, to. sound credit arrangements, in- 
vestment guarantees and reliability of 
supply., • 


WITHOUT XOSING SIGHT of the politi- 
cal benefits of trade— benefits which Mr. 
Brezhnev rightly commends to us— we 
;must bear in mind that the political bene- 
fits of Trade are "mutual and that neither 
.side* can.' legitimately demand a- political 
(price for its economic cooperation. Sugges- 
tions by the Russians that a trade agree- 
ment would improve- the prospects for 
fSALT II (talks on the limitation of strate- 
gic arms) are properly responded to with 
.the reminder that the Russians have as 
tmuch at stake in the SALT tailks as we do 
sand can expect noncommercial induce- 
ments for an arms agreement. 

; Indeed, we are entitled to remind the 
Russians that the immediate and -tangible 
( gains of credits /and tsch- 

oology— wLU be primarily -theirs, whereas 


'theeconoOTcbOTefits io^tejE^t^States, 
.Though potentially great, are less certain 
: a'ncfwill not be available for years to come, 
i Under these circumstances the two coun- 
Tries would be wise to shape their, commer- 
cial transactions according to commercial 
criteria— treating them a$ ' politically. Sig- 
nificant in context to be sure; biit economi- 
cally autonomous in their specifications. 

IF INDEED POLITICAL conditions are 
• attached .to economic transactions, there 
can be .neither trade not detente. Soviet 
and American societies remain in many 
' respebts inimical to each. other . We dislike . 
the. lack, of personal liberty in the Soviet 
Union, the censorship of speech and writ- 
ing, the suppression of dissident groups 
‘ and the confinement of political- prisoners 
in labor camps. The Russian people in turn 
, are said to. be -dismayed by .aspects of 
i American-life — such as unemployment, 
crime, drugs, political assassination, and 
the high costs of medical care and college 
-education. . , 

-To the extent that the two peoples are 
• interested in-alleviating the injustices that 
(each perceives in the other s society,. the 
Proper means are not commerce but cul- 
tural relations. and educational exchange, 
and even .these are unlikely .to Turn the 
, Soviet Union into a bastion of human liber- 
ty or the United States into a socialist par- 
adise. *' V o 

k is for these reasons that when ben. 
..Jackson advocates a' ’’detente based on 
freedom and individual liberty,” be is in 
effect callinfe for ho detente at all, but 
rather a renewal of the cold war. In a re- 
cent speech the senator from Washington 
averred that, “Without bringing about an 
■ increasing measure of individual liberty in 
- the Communist world there can be no gen- 
uine detente, there can be no real move- 
ment toward a more peaceful world.” 

In practice Mr. Jackson -has channeled 
his idealistic efforts toward the redress of 
only one of the many injustices of the Sovi- 
et system— the restrictions which in the 
past have been, put upon the emigration 
..of Soviet -Jews. If we are to- have a “de- 
tente based on freedom and individual lib-, 
:,erty,” should we not also Insist upon re- 
dress of all the injustices of the Soviet sys- 
l tern,- -not only to the Russian people but to 
the satellite States v of eastern Europe? 
•Should we not insist, as a condition of de- 
tente, that the Czechs and Poles and Hun- 
- garians be* allowed to choose their own 
i > ‘form of -government. Communist or not, 
; t free of the overbearing power of the Soviet 
) Union? ■ ■ 


.. ;in LOGIC and in justice, I suppose we 
'Should, but in practice I subscribe to the 
1 aphorism that “the best is the enemy of the 

good.” _ 

. With a view to coerciiig the Soviet Gov- 
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; ^ur# ^restrictions bn jJ'ewish emigrations 
Sen rjbcksdh Tiasoff e red an‘ amendment to; 
xthe trade bill pending tn^Cpngresfr ’which, 
wdu id idehy mbsPfa voted ^nation trade 4 
/treatment aswell as credits to * ‘nonrharket ; 
economy’ 7 ’' countries-^which M%b;say 
Communist— which deny or heavily tax' 
emigration by their ickteens. Most-favored- 
parion itreatment, -a^you ; know, t is Jioj a 
special p ri vilege but si mpjy a promise not 1 
;ta 'discriminate; against any one country's 
-trade as agalrtst another’s ^withholding 
-most -favored-nation treatmentis therefore 
.a sanction, serving to - injiire or discrimi- 
nate against. ;a country Is trade.' I empha- 
sizeithis well-known fact so "as to make -it" 
cl^af jthat The -is suegspot one -of pri vileged 
treatment for the Soviet Union, which.! do , 
•hot. favor; 'hut .one of discrimination 
'against the Soviet. Union,- which 3 also do 
i not favor. ’ . ’■ ■ - • • .- p ; ' . •’ ' .)■: 

'■ 1 DO NOT .FAVOR, this discrimination 
because the purpose it is meant to serve 
exceeds the interests, and responsibilities 
.of the United States-. Tn a. world beset with 
dangers and injustices, it is essential, to, 
discriminate between the greater and the 
lesser and to concentrate your .efforts on 
those areas which are both important and 
tractable. Learning .to Jive .together in 
peace is the most .important, issue for the 
Soviet , Union and the United States, too 
important to be compromised by meddling 
/—even idealistic meddling— in each other’s 
affairs.' 1 ’.- • k .. .'V- 

It is simply not within , the legitimate 
range of our foreign policy to instruct the 
Russians' in how to treat their own people, 
any more than it is Mr. Brezhnev’s busi- 
ness to lecture us on our race relations or 
,on such matters as .the Indian protest at 
Wounded Knee. We would, quite properly, 
resent it, and so do. they. , , - 

Consider how. the American people 
would have responded if Mr. -Brezhnev had 
.cancelled his recent visit' because of the 
' Watergate, or taken the occasion to .lecture 
us on political corruption. We would, of 
; course, tell Mr. Brezhnev to get stuffed, 
regardless of our own, dismay over the 
Watergate. . ■' P r ;-. 

AS TO THE JACKSON amendment, Mr. 
Brezhnev pointed out that the Soviet Union 
had in fact relaxed its emigration controls. 
Although , the extent of that relaxation is 
disputed, it is acknowledged even by sup- 
porters of the Jackson amendment that the 
. Soviet Government has in fact suspended 
its emigration tax, and "has in fact permit- 
ted, the emigration of a great many Soviet 
Jews; ' .. .... 

Mr. Brezhnev, as James Reston com- 
mented, r has tolerated American interfer- 
ence with his internal laws more than any 
• American President would ha vfe, tolerated 
-similar interference from the 'Soviet .Un- 
ion.” In his. interview with the American 
reporters in Moscow* the Soviet .leader 
also pointed out that his country had never 
; raised with the United .States any. question 
'regarding its emigration policies'. 

There is no limit-tp the mischief to* he 
- wroughtfoy a policy of basing detente upon 
'sweeping standards of rnoraljity. .The Jack- 
.son amendment' would deny ;nondiscrimi- 
;natory trade treatment to any/'nonmarket 
'economy country’’ 'wHich denies lts citi- 
(zens, or; heavily taxe?,- their ri'ght of 'emi- 
gration. „ 

r. Why -just- ‘foonmarket - countries ? 
Should a-.cbuncty he exempted from pun- 


right of emigration sacred qnly.'as .applied 
' to socialist -countries ? l - .-*> ; , . 

|tfies v impoM ; renuj^atibri'^taxes,;and-inbr- 
] der to enforce’ the jight of emigration. upon 
faUbountneS.wewc^ldhavetorenegptiate 
unariyor .most of ;bur;foreign "trade : agree- 
ments/br if necessary, cut- off trade with an 
indeterminate number -of countries,’ at ; in- 
calciiiable cost r to ;our ^a]aiice.ipf;pay- 

•t^N. SUPPORT~bf fiis^aifiendment '"Sen. 

! ; Jackson invokes Article -'l3;bf; the U hited 
'. Nations’ Universal : Declaration* of- Human 
fRights,' which states' that * 'Evefyqne 1 has' 
(the right to .leave, any country.;- including 
this own; ; and to return rto ;his J country 
■Note that the article refers :not.6nly torthe 
fright to leave but aisotb’the fight to re- 
l turn: r.\ - \v •’ ’■} ;: v ' ' ~ .- ; ; 

f. {Thef latter right is rihvoked by the dis- 
placed ; Palestinians, who are denied repa- 
triation to. their own formerhomes within 
the territory df-lsrapl. Js the right of Pales- 
tinians to return tqhomes from which they 
-were expelled any- less .fundamental than 
;the right of (Soviet’ Jews*, to make new 
piomes in a new land?- ^ ' ' ' - 

-As long as we are to , use trade sanctions 
to enforce one part of the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights, why not enforce 
.another part of it, or all of it for that mat- 
ter? Why .not deny most-fa vored-nation 
trade treatment to any country, market or 
tionmarket, which denies its citizens the 
•right to emigrate, or the right to repa- 
triate, or any of -the other rights we hold 
tdear— speech, relipori,. press, the works? 
Why .not universalize the .Jackson amend- 
’-ment arid make it .a vehicle to redress a 
wide range of the world’s injustices? 

♦ Even if Senator Jackson were wiliing to 
^broaden his amendment in these ways, I 
yam bound to confess that' I still would not 
^support it. Although I believe that the 

♦ world can be made better, and that. man is 
t capable of aiding its betterment, I am 
tequally ‘a believer in selectivity of means. 
’-Important as it is to know what we hope to 

achieve, it is equally, important to know 
Swhat we are incapable -of achieving; which 
"is to say that humane aspiration must be 

♦ tempered by realism. • , 

i THIS DOES NOT MEAN that we cannot 
. sometimes pressure another country — 
‘.even a big couhtry.Iike the Soviet Union — 

, into changing its domestic policies. If the 
('Russians want our trade, badly enough, 
sthey will bend to ‘the Jackson. amendment; 
l they largely have already. . 

But let us not pretend that this’ is a victo- 
hryf or human r jghts ;‘ at most itis a victory 
- for the rights of a small fraction of the mil- 
lions of persecuted people “upon the earth, 
rand' they are by no means the worst perse- 
s-cuted;' . , ■' '•'■* ' - 

r -':It is a victory, moreover, .purchased at 
t f the cost of intruding in the internal affairs 
rof.a "proud and powerful nation, .a nation 
(which. can no more be expected to endure 
[our intrusions that we would endure theirs, 
la nation— and this is '-the ^central . point — 
whose cooperation is absolutely essential if 
we are to protect the most- fundamental of 
411 human rights-^the right’ of innocent 
•people to stay alive in the. age of nuclear 
^weapons. . ; 

r J: William Ful bright, D-Ark., is chair- 
Iman of the Senate i Foreign Relations 
l Committee . These excerpts are from a 
ispeech he gave here • Wednesday before the 
■American Bankers Association. . 
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qQsrteE8 - m -<5hiiiay-"3apajj. and 
_*SVesterE> Europe-%loag with 
(improving' - relaitlohs ’^between 

• Washington - . and ’ Moscow — has 
^resulted in intensified ■ i'e-exam- 

irratHM cif £he 'rete of the United 
' .States armed forces, y -r •*• - 
- Thetinilttary . axe now ques- 
‘ tioning . the - once . sacrosanct 

■ American" pomimimeait to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zatlcm ' becaiuse they believe 
that, in condMons .-of . midear 

. parity .with the Soviet Union, 
limited wars elsewhffie in foe 
world are 'more' likely than di- 
rect conflict with foe Soviet 
i in Europe and %hat resources 
must ’be retained at home for 
’ deployment in such total wars. 

Such questioning typifies foe 
rethinking on .national strategy 
current in higher military 
schools, Pentagon , off i ces and 
gatherings like the -recent Cur- 
rent Strategy _ Foram . at foe 
Naval W&r .College in Newport, 

•R.L : ' 

Long'-’ .-estaWMied intema- 
-tional commitments, accepted 
tactical doctnnes,. naval de- 
ploymenJSj[ .>unit[ orgairizarion/ 
. wea^ri^,a]ttd^'sighificantly,.-foe 
traditicS®- .-: f !can ^ do” , response 
tq.political. instructions -are be- 
ing -: .studied' ? in the . light 
changed, -woorld .and. national 
sftuatiqhs’.\ V ' ip i 

^Events Altered Concepts 
S’eveiSl, '[developments have 
teced^foejnilitarjr to re-exam- 
ine thraf. role. , t '-^ “ . 

■ -;. 4 ?The ; strategy.af containing 
the Soviet Uhion, evolved in 

• foe late forties, "was nullified 
militarily by the expansion of 
•Soviet nfiT^al power and poli- 
tically by.ifoe improvement in 

. rektioris. • < . • 

^Increased dependence on 

• raw . materials from.. overseas, 
particularlY-oik has fixed atten- 
tion on the control of trade 
routes - liifofertb.-of ' secondary 
importance* 

' .''qiteducitons'vSn -force; levels 
since. 1968 and'vanticipation of 
future foudget reduotkms have 
led. tbffoe ’conviction — voiced 
by Secretary of fob Navy John 
W. Warner— lhat “we must do, 
more with less!” - f‘ "■ 

^' Speaking at -foe "Newport 
forum, Mr. Wamer\ said -foat 
"foe wave of euphoria' ’ -arising 
from the -United'rStates visit: 
of Leonid'.!. iBrezh'neyp.foe’ So- ; 
vifct party leaderj/should not | 
' divert "the services;^in '‘build- 
.ingj the military. , capacity and 
-staength of this country.” 

• Adm. Elmo ‘ R. tZum wait Jr., 
Chief of Naval -Operations, em- 
phasized’ foe 'Soviet Union’s 
“massive” naval .buBd-iro and 
fot ! Sbviet’s new ’pspability of 
supporting operations overseas. 

i^Riere -is little disagreement 
among. American military lead- 

summarized 
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-a&Tiibe prevention sff nuclear 

war, the ccmbainanent. of - local 
orjiimted wars, the fSe'cunty of 

iin** of communications to the 

sources of oil and btheg/raw 
materials and the protection or 
American citizens and proper;, 
tycoverseas. ■" ; *~v ’*- ■ .. 

^Phe consensus is that' stra- - 
teomManherfjmust recognize 
thaflocal conflicts -mil increase. 

In number. * On^. 4 repfgi jyt the 
Naval War College' noted, “the 
advent of nuclear /parity m 
terms of second-strike oapabfi-^ 
jty between the ILS. and the 
U.S.S.R. and. ultimately ivhnur 
can only serve to exacerbate 
the possibility erf local; aggres- 
sions and escalation.*’ ■- •. : 

Arguments begin ever priori- 
ties A general in the Pentagon, 

who did not wis# to be identi- 
fied said: “We must rethink 
the 'Army’s role; what, do we 
prepare for,. war an Europe or 
limited commitments - around 
the world? If .tive late, how 
are we to 1 organize, and am 
our units?” J* £ ‘ - 

Local-War-Pianhihg Stressed 
American : officers ..from the 
ranks of major-. to ' brigadier 
general are virtually - unani- 
mous in urging more thought 
and effort to .prepare" for ; local 
wars. They argue that, with; re- 
duced, resources,’ the -United 
•States sooner jot later will have 
to cut- its ground forces in Eu- 
rope, if ’it is to be/capable -of 
• dealing * with> local conflicts in 
Latin America, Aria or the 
Middle East. -v • . 

In the event of American 
force ".reductions- .in Europe, 
most American officers believe 
the NATO ’allies will expand 
. their defense , forces'.-. A minori- 
ty feels" this is i a dangerous 
assumption, hrth$ Kgbtj'.pf 
■ position in" NATQ nations to 
, present ~ defense expenditures. 

The anticipated dependence 
oh oil from -the Middle East, 
specifically the Persian Gulf 
states of Iran, . .Kuwait, and 
Saudi Arabia, /Vis! . rearranging 
priorities. Naval- officers no w 
regal'd missions ".to secure tree 
access to resources -as second 
only to ■ sea -control' as a na- 
tional f-fejective. >• /•• 

Charles J. JMBona, special 
consultant to President Nixon 
on energy matters, told the war 
College that by the next decade 
the United States would be im- 
porting 12 million barrels of 
-oil a day, half of the country’s 
daily consumption. . 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
16 July 1973 



v ..®y David®.. 'Francis •• , i , 
b ’ , Staff correspondent of 

• The Christian Science Monitor - ' ' • - 

& -J bri-.; ‘ . .’ r "; • 


%■ 


Bomm 


;« West Germany needs reassurance 
bn what President Nixon and Soviet 
party leader Leonid I. Brezhnev may 
have agreed about Europe during Mr. 
Brezhnev’s recent visit to the United 
:States. 

- This explains the sudden visit to 
Washington by West German Foreign 
Minister Walter Scheel and the 
planned visit July 18 by Defense 
Minister Georg Leber . 

President Nixon received .Mr. 
Scheel in the White: House Thursday 


shortly before -the President was 
takento the hospital. ' ■ ' 

• ‘ After their meeting, top aides at the . 
.White House said that Mr. Nixon and 
Mr. Scheel had discussed the “Atlan- 
tic relationship.” 

One of the things that Mr. Scheel is 
believed to have discreetly told the 
President is that America’s allies do 
. not like surprises on key security 

•. issea.' . ‘ ' • • - - • 


'Unexpected pact 


Such a surprise was the agreement 
signed June 22 by President Nixon 
-and Mr. Brezhnev, which is intended 
to prevent nuclear war and avoid 
milltrary confrontation. 

• It is believed here that the United ’ 
; States gave Bonn and its other NATO 
allies only a few days advance notice 
of the contents of the Soviet-Amer- 
ican treaty. (Neither the Bonn :For- 
eign Ministry nor the U.S. Embassy . 
will confirm or deny this. ) ; 

Whether so or not, many observers 
•.here are talking about inadquate 
Americanconsultaton. 

This agreement has’. not caused 
anything like the shock given Japan 
•by "President Nixon’s surprise &n- 
mouncement of a Visit to Communist 
'China. But it did cause concern, 
i in addition to the apparent weak- 
ness in • consultation. West German 


’.officials were at-Ieasi at first worried 
(that j>act weaten the. J8. 
!muclear-,deteOTsjit.^-' i .a'k^ siementin 
•West European defense strategy^ //• 

[i; The United States has attempted to 
raUay any such fears.’ ■'•"’ 

/President Ntxori met with the NATO 
ambassadors in . San ; (Uemente not 
L* ! on 5 after Mr ."Brezhnev ’s departure . 
vture,. V '/ ;v.y ■Y-^-Y ::: "- 
|, In Bonn, American Ambassador 
"Martin J,' Hillenbrand - called" on Mr. 
Scheel and Defense Minister Leber to 
"assure -them the . NATO relationship 
- was unchanged. . / ; -. ■ 

r > And in Helsinki, U.S. Secretary of 
.'State William P. Ttobera met with 
■ West European foreign ministers dur- 
< ing the opening round of the European 
v security. conference. ..... . -A. 

It is believed that any West German 
"'concern-, "naa thereby been consid- 
erably eased. . » . j?t K - j. - ■ 
j 1 Nevertheless, .;an unsigned article 
issued earlier this week by the press 
service .of the Social Democratic 
Party, Chancellor Willy Brandt’s 
-party, though hailing the Soviet- 

• American agreement as a pact for 

•peace, also spoke of a "residue of 
concern” in Europe. - 

One newspaper, the .Sueddeutsche 
Zeitung, holds that the article was 
^‘obviously inspired ’ by competent 
i circles.” •’ • ; 
JOsfense'MinisterLebfflr is;to talk in 
f Washington with the new American 
-‘Secretary "-of Defense,; /James R. 
Schlesinger. Mr. Leber has praised 
the pact but will be discussing details 
with U.S. officials. * 

The American . position is that the 
r pact to prevent .nuclear was specifi- 
1 cally states it’ does , not affect or 
; impair , such American obligations as 
1 the NATO alliance. * ’ ; . ’ . ' . _ . 

‘ Further, any Soviet attack on West- 
,‘.ern Europe would immediately "mean 
war, invalidate the treaty, and open 
the possibility of U.S. nuclear strikes. 

required 

r The chief difference from before the 
.new pact is ; that the TJ.S. and the 
'Soviet Union now are obliged to 
consult with each- other When there 
appears to • b® a risk of nuclear 
•conflict. f f ’ 

• Further, the two big powers have 
l now promised in a bilateral pact to 
!refrain from the threat or use of force 
cagainst each other. • 

West Europeans; however, have 
■always been bothered by, 'the thou ght 
•the U.S. and the" Sovietsmight make a 
"dealbehind their backs affecting their 
future. For a while,- at least, ■ they 
were, wondering if the -nuclear pact 
■was such an agreement. 
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WASHINGTON POST 

? 2 July 1973 


zpfyeii: *&: Mosenfeid 




V:'-: - / ^‘^JSSrlelil^glB^anse. is* 

As much as any public figurq, Sen. 3. I the nucleartniee is jio longer the irtfc 

T 7n 'A mV 1 IWflBOWOO _n _ n OA o or WIJtTfi ’DIVA 1 


NEW YORK TIMES 

wjwiyuw, , vlt ^ 

iHivitatidti ix>^ Troubled / f. 

j lnojie obvioui ^nd^we^|iaiib - j&e Ntiddle East, .^here; 


. 7:.’ i.: -* vcu a*** « ..j.’jas'*" ' 4- .r»- ?- • v j- - stj***, v;>£/ i* - . 

[military . merchants f/’ . ^ ?• . -St I*' ...^ I 


lg a national constituency; to support 

'A i — ,-rm. ''v.fl' •‘«nwitnnli i TloOn.' Tltfl 


.'en. : to' ,.A long sequence of 


cge arms 


^ negotiations ‘Withjjaran mad 

*<«♦ /slvdi'rTW'// 


O Wflpll-tic Uiici Q c majui m».Tf - vflatjUrcj' c/ui Ulauag c um iu 

ition of .the issue, -as lie did /recently ^ avoid "war. The senator’s argument 
in speech called “Getting Along witbj 8 j lia ., Tea j sense the 1 victiin.'Pfhis ;and,* 
he Russians,” : ie is entitled to a care- 'successes' The .tiofidnithat .fief-'? 

■il hearing; ■ : * . ’ 1 . - •’ viet irritation over > the; trads-emlgfa- 

It -is his basic argument, not new but ;t i Qn hq* cou id pus h us both -back inti>4 
arried now ; to ;a\TogicaT .conrtusion, old/nuclear insecurity, simply; dots? 
hat '.questions;- of ideology or, -If •you , U^t support seriousexaminatiom^ 'A : " v 
sill, values/or morality have no proper. Qpuibright . -is oh 1 much ' .stronger. 


liame .-time, .^Mr. Rogers . described growing supplies of 
tSoviet - arms. l to.' countries; int the name .,area • as . an 
^Invitation to 3roubl&7>; V-V.'’’V-:- : ’v. - , 


rue national interest, which is, to coop- ^hichin its currehf form wbuld ;deny 
irate with the Russians to, prevent nu- toade bene’fits to/all socialist countries . 
dear war— rstfll a keen threat justify- ; no j permitting, entirely free emigre- 
ng first priority; be'believes./ : jjg is also right to criticize the 

Such questions, moreover^ involve -A ^beoretical implication of the Jackson 
risky and unwarrantedrintrusion into j-hetoric.that the United States -should^ 
soviet affairs: the Jackson amendment, j^gg ^ at j>e leverage to undo Injustices 
vhich would condition American "trade everywhere. “Why not "universalize the- 
mlioies on:Soviet emigration policies, j ac kso n amendment and make. it a ve-. 
is Fiilbright’s Exhibit A- -The Soviets jade to -redress a wide-range ’of -the, 
ihnnqt "be. expected to -endure ■ our in;, -world’s injustices?’'" Fulbright acidly 

in fhp nfllRP Ckf M hTlIQail lights.” rpUA ,«Aacnn . vin+ • hf AhlirfiP v 4 jJ 


tiieitJhitCd Stales has |a valid 
InteSfift’^CTg&iemng 4ts i p6rifidnr'to’fhe Persian <SuifJ 
casd£ean^\tnade> for ^mihg Apparently 'stable.'and 
ifeendiyrisgdne^in- Saddi^ Arabia, Kuwait .and .Iran against 
rthe ; threat, -io -thosf / jtegimefs .to , titel, Westep oil. 
!, interests pospd. by. the .radical, . Soviet-backed govem- 
|jments J of Itaii hnd Eouth 'yemeh 'and by 'aUied revolu- 
tionary movCihCnts in several-smaller Gulf states. 

V. ‘ .’'The trouble 1 is, as has been amply demonstrated by 
[experienee in Neighboring South Asia, that once Amer- 
ican .weapons have been transferred to another country, 

'ihere is no way of- insuring- that they will be used— or 

fii-i . . 1 .v.Mi>nfur' «'rwnrvnafihli» with American inter- 


uw -4.fc.wwj, — ^ W ■ ■* •••- ' mat njlicuvau VVUVVAU .AW, ^ 

“absolutely essential'if we' are to pro- ;gr a ti on and Soviet concern ' for trade ; 
tect the most fundamental of all Jiu- . ma ke this perhaps : a unique -occa^ioc I 
man rights— the right of innocent peo- f or a deal/ -r- *-.> ‘ ‘ .!?•' 

pie to stay alive in the age of nuclear i. The fair-and necessary tactical ques-. ; 
weapons.” . A . tion remains of how far the trade-emi- ! 

. To bolster his argument,- ATuBnight ^gration link can .be pressed, >for Eulr ' 
offers .the; judgment that, while consid- bright ..is sdrely‘' right in . calling, Jor . 
erations of ideology (in the form of “selectivity of means.* If pressed too 
“ldealistic..ineddling”) still enter into conceivably trade could falter- and 
American policy, , they -have departed emigration too." Although the^ ^ basic pck 
S oviet policy. “The SoViet Union has utic^i factors -inducing Soviet- Ameri-' 
ceased to be the harbinger of world ; C an cooperation would stall be at work, 
revolution and become instead a con- .gome harmful.-.political fallout would 
servative . status quo -f (European) jbave to be .expected. This would be so, 
povyfef,” -he .vsays. 4“If the cold v war Js whether one -1 agrees with Eulbright 
irunning oui.'the e'ssential.rdason is the itliat “there is no more promising field 
Lranningidbwn'pf the Russian. Revolu-, for the, cultivation .^ of trust than trade' 
'tion, ... which = 'has ^come .into its ^ investment” or that trust) is better; 

. Thermidor,’ that stage «t Which a rev Ibullti by ^performance on “human 
; olution^has run out of steam, its toe-.- ^ights , ? or by mutual fcarce withdrawals 
breathing -radicals exhausted -or^dis- ^j. om Europe..'-. , V- ->• 

placed, and ^normalcy and routine are^ ^ EulbrightlB own. .opihi^ -which , is 
-restoredi” > [widely' ahared; (and whfch; happens to 

'.Now, hs this last citation .indicates,. Pndennineliis complaint that " a trade*, 
••'there ‘l^in'-the latest Ptil^!ght;kpeech emigrationtlink exists), iA tWqiTlfstho 
much to confirm ; his kinder critics ,p„ ag j nT1R Tvantiour tradepadly. enough,, 
view that over the years his t hinking they wlll^ ^bend to a the /' Jackson 
on - world - affairs' has not- kept pace Amendment”; be believes rthey -largely 
•t^ith -events. It will be news to the tor; rb ave r-, already.” ; , 'Ihpsiaent -VNixoi, 
eign Communist parties financed by- ! ibough still nervoiis about' the' link, 
Moscow, for instance, to read that the, |.. wag abte . nonetheless -to report Impor- 
Soviet Unionls a status quo power. I; jtant progress ’on other- fronts at the re- 
will try -to stick 'here, .nonetheless, to; c nmmH Fortunately, detente, is 
[ Eulbright ’s principal argument-.that.ef- , Eulbright bdievwr lt to 

: forts to relieve Soviet JeWB riskbring-. ^ 

iiug’on'huclear.wnr-.-^-^^'-i-' - • L- - * 


rests. fcye^JI preseuv. juuunau. — r 

feaudi Al^ia- and ^'Kuwait;. • it is questionable whether 
?ihey wolld rfif rmri -from using their new military power* 
l-to ^sisfetofeir ieUow Arabs.in they event a renewal 

■of the; Arab-Israeli- fighting. 

L If a more ' radical, .Qaddafi-type leadership should 
1 emerge in ASaudi .Arabia^ — an .ever-present possibility-— 
Sophisticated American weapons could become the spear-. 
3iead ,jof ;4' mtaKianpre aggressive Saudi posture in the 

‘ 1 . a IrWcimk if ic rtrnKn^lu trnp that the 


yin f^or^|;isai^riationm confrontation 
;eqntemplfke^tiir^quammity. 

/ .Evm withoht .the destabilizing effects of the -Arab- 
Isradi dispute. thefe‘is?more than en ough conflict, and 
potential conflict: within .and among the Arab states and 
between the Arabs and An expansionist Iraq to raise, the 
inost serious questions about the wisdom of sending 
miore arms' intmthis volatile Area. It is unrealistic to speak 
-pf -sophisticated weapons ps A /'stiSilizihg/'influence \ 
■in. a region that is inherently unstable. , t, .* 

• By mutually feeding a new Middle iEast arms fare, to® 
Soviet Union, end the United Sta£e& sie tooth inyitin 
:.the kind -of ^trouble.' that their l'eaddra/haVe'ju^i' Pledge 
••joiahivi’vto-avtrfa.;;, ^ •-^•~ 
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IMDAX mSGRAPHi, -Loudon 

July lf!3 



with researchers in Cairo, Seiran®, * Jerusalem, Rome, SVianieh, Paris, Gemma, ^ItoskhoSaa,' Londoss 

of & fiaanian; 

iVl the igmtion of te Benaolt 16 in . yal|< retjred wo weeUs ago tt go 
Pans and was blown to pieces * - > • .. t0 D0 |j^ cs an d his place was taken by 

Mahmoud Hamshan answered the tele- Israel Lrior, a 52-year-old 

phone in his Pans flat and died a ;. career so idier who 'is military aide to 
lingering death after it had exploded. - Mrs _ Meir and has no background of 
in his face . . - Bashir Abu Khair went. ; GS pi ona g e . . . ^ , ... . 


to bed in his room at the Hotel Olym- 
pic in Nicosia and was killed by a 
bomb planted under the' mattress 
Wael Zuaiter walked into the. lift at 
his home in Rome apd was riddtedby 
12 dum-dum bullets fromm ; 22. pistol 

Mohammed Yusuf al-N a j j ar , .Kamal 
Nasser and Kamal Adwan left a meet- 
ing in Beirpt and -returned to > their 

apartments where they were liquidated 
by an Israeli raiding party. 

With each killing the I^aelis 
crossed another name 6 off their Heath 
list.” They are working through this 
list methodically, eliminating the 
Palestinian terrorist leadersnrp one 
by one. 

The ruthless squaring of accounts 
was decided upon by the Israelis after 
the ^Olympic massacre. When the ii 
athletes were killed at Munich last 
September a rage straight from^the Old 
.Testament swept through Israel. But an 
rfeve for an eye was not sufficient. It was 
-decided to Wipe out Black September, 
-and in a speech , which meant death to 

number of men the Israeli .Prime 
? Minister, Mrs. Golds Meir, told 111© 
‘crowded Knesset : “We have no. choice 
: but to strike at them."” 

She appointed General Aharon Yariv, 
t Israel’s formidable -spy chief, as her 
Especial adviser on counter-terrorism. His 
department was given the code-name 
•Mivtzah Elohim— “ God’s Wrath —and 
c Yariv took upon himself some oi w>a s 
'.prerogatives. He set about • protecting 
this people, turning Israeli embassies 
iinto miniature fortresses, and attacking 
rfljg enemies, striking at them wherever 
the could reach them. In less than a 
year his agents have killed or maimed 


career soldier whoTS military aide to - g 
'Mrs. Meir and has no background of ^ 
'espionage. \ ^ ... r .. . , ,t„ ;j 

» It is expected that he will act as a :t 
.co-ordinator, passing information to the J 
iPrime Minister and obtaining her [1 
sanction lor major operations. He will i 
not have the major . decision-making 
power ©f. Yariv. But, despite the change, \ 
the, killing will go on, for there are still i 
many names on the Heath List. - -I 

Abu lyad, the boss of Black » 
[September, is at the lop. He is followed - 
'by Wadi Haddad of the Popular Front f 
for the Liberation of Palestine j 
(P.F.LP.): Haddad planned the Japanese 1 
massacre at Lod, and the Israeli have 
tried at least once to kill him, firing a >; 
barrage of rockets into his flat from a | 
nearby apartment. He escaped unhurt 
hut shaken, 1 and is now the most closely 
guarded man among the terrorists. 

All Hassan Salameh, Khalil al Wazir, • 
code-named Abu Jihad, and Jakhri al- 
Umari ar© other Blacky September 
' [leaders wbo bccupy prominent positions 
* on the list. . 

Along with them are the names of 
i.the Fateh officials who run. offices in 
countries all round the world and the { 
“ sleepers,” the undercover men whoso , 
. cover has been “ blown ” by documents 
•captured by: the Israelis, and by then- 
intimate knowledge of what goes on 
inside Black September. , - 

Thera is no doubt that the Pales- 
tinian resistance movement has been 
thoroughly penetrated by the Mossad, 

. the Israeli secret service. The execution 
squads that raided Beirut in April, this 
.year, knew exactly: where to go and 
whom to kill. 

The Israelis fail sometimes ncverthe- 
r-Iess.v They iiad made a previous raid on 


; a refugee .camp where they believed 
Black September's leadership was meet- 
ing, and afterwards described the raid 
as a great success. .. But, - although they 
Skilled some guerrillas and destroyed 
installations, it was not the success it 
should have been, for the meeting had 
Been called off at the last moment. 
However, the fact that they knew such 
•a security-conscious ' organisation as 
Black. September was to hold such a 
gathering demonstrates the quality of 
meir information. K ' - 

It is said that when the Israelis made 
this raid the local guerrilla leader was 
telephoned, addressed by name and told 
to take no notice If hp heard the sound 
'of helicopters, it would be the Lebanese 
Army exercising. The helicopters duly 
arrived — and disgorged Israeli soldiers, 
j Many Arabs ar© convinced that une 
of the top lead ers of Fateh must be an 

'.Israeli agent. They argue fiis for two 
‘reasons; 1, The Israelis know so much 
I of the internal workings and the 
operational planning of the resistance 
movement that - the source of informa- 
tion has to be a traitor at the top. 2, So 
many of Black \ September’s operations 
are harmful to the Palestinian cause 
that only an .enemy of the Palestinians 
: could think of them. ; 

' The Palestinians themselves are 
' certain that .the Israelis could not do it 
, ail alone. They blame, .first the 
, Jordanians, who have some 300 agents 


spying ©ft Fateh ia the Lebanon and 
'have thoroughly penetrated the move- 
ment, and second the Americans, 

\ ; After the' Beirut killings,' Fateh’s 
'leader, Yasser Arafat, . swore that the 
1 Americans were responsible for the suc- 
»cess of the - raid and threatened a 
t revenge that would be “swift and 
i terrible.” He alleged that the Ameri- 
cans bad supplied the Israelis with 
their weapons' and that American 
[Embassy cars had been used. He also 
accused Arinin Meyer, former American 
• (Ambassador to .the Lebanon, of arrang- 
i ring liaison between the American and 
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Bassam,, Abu Sherif, the editor of 
P.F.L.P/S:, Newspaper Ai Hadaf also 
accuses ‘ the ‘Americans of involvement 
in the (raid. Bassam, .who was maimed 
W > an' Isra^i'jletter-bombj Occupies an 
offic e ‘Mazraa "Street and. 


surrounded "by portraits of Ch£ Guevara, 
Lenin, Marx and Mao, talks readily 
about the efforts [being made by the 
rest of the world to fight Arab terrorism. 

He claims that the United" S tates has 
set up an operations room in Beirut to 
coordinate this fight and . has delegated 
its best intelligence agents to it.- The 
Americans have done this,' he claims, 
for three reasons: "1, Protection of 
United .States personnel;' 2, protection 
■f. United- States pH bompames and 
adtallations; 3, liquidation of loiter-' 
ationial terrorism -—i -meaning the 
alestinians. . 

Again, according to Bassam, a com- 
xton body has been formed to pool 
information from Jordan, Israel and the 
United States. Jordan was given respons- 
ibility for security in' several- Gulf 
States, and Israel was given a free hand 
in Europe. Like Arafat he accuses 
Armin Meyer of being the mastermind 
behind these efforts to wipe out the 
terrorists: f ’ 

Meyer, who speaks good. Arabic 
and is one of America’s most senior 
diplomats,' was- appointed to run the 
State Department’s inter-departmental 
working group on terrorism which was 
set up as a result of the Munich 
massacre. His group has a; supreme 
board consisting of Secretary of State 
Rogers, Dr. Kissinger; the - Ambassador 
to the United Nations and the; heads 
of the C.I.A. (William Colby) and the 
F.B.I. (Clarence Kelley). , . 

The group itself has been allotted •- 
unlimited resources and unlimited 
funds. It maintains close relations with 
N.A.T.O. and the Central Treaty 
Organisation (CENTO). 

Meyer has visited Europe twice in 
the past year for talks with N.A.T.O.; 
and what is called “ a circle of security 
experts” , has been established in 
CENTO; A spokesman, in Washing- 
ton insists that the group exists only 
to co-ordinate information, consider 
tactics and set up diplomatic task forces 
in cases of emergency. It was one such 
that tried .to save the diplomats killed 
at- Khartoum., The .spokesman agreed 
that- the group had : relations with 
several countries, “but would not admit 
to having them with Israel. 

However, there is no doubt that, 
working through'the C.IA. and -other 
specialised agencies, the group plays a 
much more active part in fighting terror- 
ism than the spokesman cares to admit. 
Since Khartoum even more C.I.A. agents 
than usual have been working in the 
Middle East. Their objective is to: in- 
.filtrate the terrorist ^groups in order to 
proyoke disBensian aroong' the - leaders 
and to give early - wanting : of .proposed 
operations. .The ^Arabs are convinced 
that -they : go even farther and take .an 
active part in Israeli operations. “ ~ 
At a meeting of “ihe* Palestinian 
[leaders after, the Beirut raid plans were, 
devised for striking back at the' Israelis 
and their “ United. States agentsI’-These 
plans included attacks on embassies and 
[residences, fithec-miirder AT American- 
(diplomats andthesabotage of American 
/Installations. ’ ^Thursday’s abortive 
attack by an Arab; guerrilla on the HI 
Al office in Athens was no doubt *one 
such retaliatory .strike,! Arabs .known 
to have - cooperated with the Ameri- 
cans were marked down -for assassin- ‘ 
iation» Ap proved* Fo r 


part than the Americans an /the fight 
(against Black September; .: mpst v'Eurfc 
jpean States concentrate ■'more-on.. pro- 
tection than ra. (radical >cure-^Tew= want 
Black -Septemberists In their, gaols— and 
wouldi - rather > deport than prosecute: 


j-- ; XICIYO aUULU. 

pe movements of .suspected terrorists 
ifnd_ the possibility «h operations -Ss< 
pooled. Ajjain, most ; countries V^duld 
rather trau terrorists piovihgT. through 
|heir. territory and tip-off the country, 
to which they " are headed than make 
the arrest themselves, ,-z . 

I ■ The 1 . Israelis . flood the European 
police forces with detailed reports, and 
General Yariv- claimed earlier this 
month that they had foiled 37 out of 
■48 planned -attacks on Israeli .targets 
abroad over the past two 1 years. Bo 
much information--, comes ? from the 
Israelis that one' French official 'spread 
his arms wide and 'said T^The' lists o£ 
Tames the. - Israelis give us “are this 
.long.”. V y •: ' •; 

f Scotland Yard plays a special part in 
the fight against the “terrorists. Tt acts 
as the co-ordinating centre .for the 
dissemination of all the technical 
.information relating to letter-bombs and 
other ..weapons. -This. . arrangement was 
made after -the letter-bomb killing last 
September, of Dr. Shechori, . the Agri- 
cultural. < Counsellor sat the Israeli 
Embassy In London. ' ~ ' 

The- -British authori ties’ir- particular, 
concern about Black September lies in 

its links with the I.R.A. 'These links 
have been forged by Ali Hassan 
Salameh, one of Black September’s 
chieftains, and Seamus Costello, 
Adjutant General of the -T.R.A. Two 
other members of Black September 
visited Dublin in . May of last year, and 
it was through these contacts that Arab 
arms started to be delivered to Ireland. 

Some came through Belgium "and 
Germany, and the capture in March this 
year of the Claudia with its .cargo of 
weapons — a present from Gaddafi — had 
been preceded by several other ship- 
ments. The British . authorities had 
tipped off the Irish Republic about these 
shipments, but the boarding of the 
Claudia off the Irish coast was the first 
result of such reports. 

Apart from arms the terrorists have 
also provided training for I.R.A. mem- 
bers at their camps. The exact number 
is unknown, but it is thought that up to 
50 I.R.A-. men have been through 
courses at the Fateh camp at Deraa in 
Syria and at a camp outside Benghazi 
(in Libya. 1 

The J.R.A. link has, however, not 

? roved as productive as the terrorists 
oped. The great uprising -of revolu- 
tionaries that was planned 'at the meet- 
,-ing called by the P.F.L.P. in May of last 
iyear at . Baddawf refugee camp near 
iTnpbii, Lebanon, has failed to material- 
tase. Among the -national revolutionary- 
(groups,:, that attended, . the Baader- 
i.Meinhof' group ; in Germany has tbeen' 
! virtually wiped out.. The T.RA. is an 
•retreat, -and the Turkish, ‘Iranian ‘•and’ 
Japanese terrorist groups are all runder 
attack.; .. . ■*, 

• - Given the cumulative effects of the 
fworld-wide assault on the terrorists, the 
UJ^ture seems bleak for every branch of 
‘the Palestinian resistance movement.- 
2 he Israelis claim “ that — they have 
Bro ught th e level of . fu errilla A ct ivit y 

Inside. Israel down to n- level which 
could not be -reduced further without 
.wiping out the guerrillas.' Only one 
Release 2001/08/07 : CIA-RDP77-0043 
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rfidlled -m the 


[last . year, >•; :• • .22; Vi'*;;* r*h 2 ... 

| The Lebanese have severely curtailed 
itheir; freedom of., movement and action 
[inside the- Lebanon. It' is how almost 
(impossible for them to mount operations 
[over the border. The Israelis are killing 
'off their leaders one by one. The United 
[States, enraged ? by [the Khartoum 
skillings and spurred . by the need to 
protect Its AH interests, is actively en- 
gaged in destroying, the power . of the 
(terrorists. The other Western Govern- 
rments are co-operating to Toil their 
operations. Many moderate Arabs are 
(appalled by their wanton -killings. And 
their alliance with foreign ■ terrorist 
i organisations is crumbling. , 

Where, then, can they go? What can! 
they do? w •- 

Physically they -are retreating -into I 
‘ safety from the Israeli killer, squads. ) 
The headquarters of /Black, September is 


.Damascus, far away ‘ from the easy sea 
and 7 , helicopter assault routes into 
Lebanon. The leaders have moved out 
“of r their expensive flats in the select 
[districts of Beirut and have gone back 
to the safety of the refugee camps. They 
have been given more guards; they have 
estopped using official Palestine Libera- 
tion - -Orgato^^ . Their 

'families have ..been,, evacuated to Syria 
i.or Egypt. And they are discussing where 
they will go .when— and thisris thought 
[to be inevitable they 7 are finally 
rexpelled from Lebanon.- . . ‘ U “ 

| Libya is the' immediate ref ug£There 
.they ywould be sure of -Gaddafi’s support 
-and -would- be able to maintain the 
[semblance of being an army' and 
[political entity.. This Is fee solution that 
[-appeals ; to .Yasser Araf at ->and his. 
followers, who .-insist that they must still 
[show the world that they are a national 
[liberation [movement in ' being. • *•? 

[’ But the more conspiratorial are 
[advocating a retreat - to . the' Yemen 
■where, -although, their . movements will 
[be circumscribed, ..they, will be -secure. 
(They plan -to .leave' behihd- them ter*, 
rorist cells which would go completely 
underground,: .a m al 1 , . .self-contained 
-action groups. living ffi the Middle -East 
>and Europe' and. waiting to- carry- out 
[terrorist missions;. J' 

?-•' The . .Yemen Is already playing Bn 
[important Jpart ,ip_ Ar.ah,.teiTorisnu. rlt : 
fgives_ financial and military aid, 
(especially to the most -radical organisa- 
[ tion s^Jt ;trahia merab ers of the P.FL.T. ; 
: and fits' ' Maoist - offshoot, '.the ri* •*“ - - 
.Popular Democratic Front for 
the (Liberation of ' Palestine 
{PDJFX.P.l. . It- served as the ■ 
bhse for the sea-borne-attack by 
Americas '“'Black. Panthers” on 
the Israeli-bouna tanker. Coral 
Seqrand it provided a.haven for 
the! EJF-LfiP. hijackers of a Luft- 
hansa ^airliner- — taking for its 
. services ;,$1- ^million .i of the x$5 
m^iim.-TansoiiL'- . 

The^^fi’Cbmmuriist ; . -political 
climatefin -the Yemen is also con- 
genialito ;the» more radical Arab 
, organisations who not only object 
to i.Gaddafi!s fanatieal 'brand of 
Islam; 3mf also .igive .bim little 

- chance of -surviving fin* the long 
run. i. Moreover, the Yemen is an 
ideal kase for striking, at the 'oil-' 

‘rich :Gulf iStates'-ana- die “re- 

- actionary “-.Tnooarchies of Arabia. 

George >- -“Habash; -;- fieader of 
P J.L.P., -.argues -that . “ the path 
of I the .revolution lies through 

■ the reactionary Arab States!.” 

[ This whole* area kas the .added 

■ advantage t from the terrorist 

. • — -- '*•-* '‘.is dose to. 



; pumped las® 'India -Brace'’ .lives of hunger and want*. • -thei-e are- no: 

2959. • '•••;' r- • ■ - V v-' / ^e©d J tfe£ churlish. Xndi- lutes, 


' aune what at . wants >.tt) . 
^Nobody else' can effectively, > 


suppose ''ttat tmse 'nations — — • -r, .- . uuufmnwuyw 

; m,iT5^h ihp irTitfVftd ’State* sn question the whole “concept - tfhat, an general, .the deveaK natlons-want the- fruits '■ of 
te foreign aid, -M . high- indusfirializaddatj.-i.automo- 

r ■ ■ , *, ••^?sS£ l * ! Ss?Sr Mes -- -**3***-' 

npnprKipncw is seldom a Th® g 1 "® 34 success of the US., Canada, Europe, the transistor - radios, Coca 
ijepenuejELy .* _“ e -* ' W M-imliai OTam.' urtiir-fo SmHet ’tlninTi and .la nan’) tsr 


Hv ironic that oast Ameri-' War.II, fostered the simplis- Brazil, .Soiith Africa -and .^ G create and sustain the 
can eeherositV should ooi- 5 tic notion'' -.that, ’ given AustralaS^, In between preconditions for their own 
son present relations "be- -‘ - eaou g h money, technical these parallels he the bare- industrialization. . 
tween Washington and Mew assistance and goodwill 'foot mPons ^.fAfrica, Asta. , The concern has been 
' . ■ ! .-. ; poverty could be banished and Latin America.- . more with appearances 

a^rClXiil. . . ,* «,v . • Ay 3) a.) ^ „.r, Cnwn rtnpftil nfrc . n . . ~ vi • , » w . 


iuncuM. - _■ *«: • . from the earth and the most Some theorists' postulate.- u _than with-realities-.- Let a 

Just the other day, , Amen- "backward ) nations intro- that Protestantismand in- nation attain Independence 
can Ambassador to India ■„ duced .to the glories of in- dustrializatkra' are linked, and the first things its rul- 
Daniel Patrick Moymhan dus'crialism and consumer- that. the Moslem-Catholic er s want are a steel mill, a 


met with- Prime Minister 


prohibition against usury national “airline and a 


Indira Gandhi ; to aimounire -The point the aideologists .-.made impossible-tiie accu- mammoth sports stadium, 
the termination or the U»-. missed — - Or chose to ignore mulation of capital neces- jj ever mind that its real 
aid program and to find a __ was fa the case of sary for development. Oth- He eds are a workable popu- 
way to dispose of -a moun- Westerp Europe, we were .ers suggest that there is a lation-control policy, an 
tain .of U -S .downed xupees .dealing 'withlnations which, iinkagebetween climate and effective agricultural exten- 
worth $840 .million which already undergone the . development. Still others s j on t, r0 gram and a system 

Washington cannot possibly-, ‘ historical experience of . are of the opinion that diet . 0 j simple , vocational 
spend and ^the -e^stence oi industrialization. They had v is the determining factor, schools: These are not ego- 
r which affronts Indian sensi- skills, the institutions , meat-eaters ultimately massaging prestige proj- 
bilities. The rupees are a - an d the desire to become prevail over grain-eaters, , ec ts. : - 
-debt incurred .by Jnaia: for ggajj, what they -once -had and grain-eaters over rice- * v -And when resources in 
the purchase of sUrpli^ftxja ^ggjj Yjjg foundations,' the , /eaters,. ^ the form of money and -tech- 

. in famine years at qut-rate, p r ^ con( jjj ; j onSj , were fo ere - - There is always the dan- niciansAre received from 
t long-term prices.-^ ^ ,fo Western Europe, -the job' ger of cpnfusing cause with abroad, this obviates the 

Americans rigitly find jt r . was one of reconstruction, effect, and the probability is need for their generation at 
hard to turn away from not construction, and the that there is no single rea- home, to 'the detriment of 
people dying of hunger. $Tet;< difference is immense. In . son why one nation or group focal pride, initiative and • 
j ' * - ‘ - ’ — -4-.. — jrv- — ^ — -j.— - :: r. 1-A i-the development .of.respon--: 

a wells that supply America i-the idea “ f * siveandresponsibleinstihi- 

ana Europe.: wth-mu(h of their; ^movement although at paid hp- - tinm f- - 

THe-' idpa of- a -power .service and supplied weapons. It .'..A-'*. ... 

Arabs fo control of Vas also inhibited by the need V In short, nobody appreci- 

tn-starwe ,Ainerica-of r to -reach a detente with the ates something for nothing 

ttfol has caught- the '.Palestinian rUnited States. But now that the --and it’s high time- we got out 

imagination — with some -reason, tmoyement is going underground ;.of the foreign aid business, 

, or ; tew -of • the Gulf ' States jcould- j^and ;rs - beginning -to behave except -on a highly selective 

ite today .withoirt-Palestmian a - correct revolutionary, t asrnon • 

. i ou r-'. J - nf - -mminti rtf? : suicidal i - DaSBS. . 


'the kidnap dr destroy 'with limpet 


" . -y ' - spatrols iagainst'.tiie asraeb Army, 

The terrorists -reasoning now ;fo e s o viets -- cani'see possibilities 
f akfis lhis'.formi^with a trunmea S- . p 0 ]jtic 2 jl: -advantage accruing 
down-organisation devo»bed purely r ■ - . 

to tewntriam and Snanoed hy Pad - | -,.. A num - ber . ®£ , .Palestinte 

diafi,'; they --do not need "ihe ’pro- k- , ^ recently - -made assasarjjatioa ' ' between 

teotion money padd^em by the Headers .nave _. recenuy , *— v 


. . . iRfcret. - xdsits -to - Moscow, and- Israelis and' the Arabs will mines one of the super-tankers 

oib States;' a -few raiding -partaes American diplomats ooatinue, but' these . kffings operating through the Strait of. 

could wrssalt havoc. ;ib jCbe« ail f)h ,, that the- JRnssians- will have become so •: commonplace Bonnuz, the -jugular vein of the 
fields. Supported hy;ihe.,.Marx is t the radical Arabs, to. ext end fhatthey attract little attention West’s oil supplies, 

rdgime in Yemen they could in- 'their influence in' tho eil States, tocse days. They, must how do -A One thing is obtain, Blad< 
■spire> 'revolution In the - :Gulf huilding up revolutionary groups something Bo ’ audacions, . -so .September wiS Hash out again 
States; the next step. wath tte-'orl Snside those States to operate m ruthless. -that -all -Che ivorld -will in fury and' frustration, not 

J U-A L ^ ' ■ tT'ss-m- K A TtHIS 1.C tin A terror rownrr uilk-/vm In'll*. Atxcvrsrvw*** 


rdgime in Yemen they could in- 'their influence in 1 
■spirev'revolntion In .the - "Gulf 9 milding np revdlut 

States; the ne^: sitep. with tbe.-od .inside those States . . . . , — 

-fields -under “Arab -Socialist 1 ” ithe 6 classic traditiaK of Com- rake -notice. T has, is the terror .caring whom it kills, desperate 
-control,' would he the Alackmail- anunist take-overs. to come. , •„ only -to keep the Palestinian 

.inglof the United .States; . ettih-ea’ ‘-- But this is long-term thinking. Where will they strike?.“The .cause stirak in the global -gullet 
1 America forced -the Israelis into the -short -run, the rapidity Americans would : seem to he with -Sie world able neither to 
giving thePalestiiriainS thear land with -which the - Israelis - are prime targets > after Arafat’s -swallow it mor to spit -it oat. 
hack .or -her ‘-oil woiildrbe nut off. gij-ossittgyismes off ‘their. .Death, threats.. But dL could wdll be !Wal the -feiHing . ever end? 
c ~ AiVfhia -mav wclirbe flie'.htug [List must for-c* Black -'Septem- that .those militants who ■ advo- JBlack - September's Header, Abu 
ref dreams, -but it is the way tin hex into ...taking spe«j£culgr cate_a stott^offoperatioiis -to 'the i ya d, answered that question 
.whddh.the Palestinians, frustrated ZT~ " Per f 1 ^ 1 vG ? lff choose, the last- month- when - he attacked 

‘in their attempts to . overthrow BCh on. ^Whenever one talksfo next target. - The -Israelis have Palestinians . . who spoke of 
Israel bv mdllataTy means, - are the -resistance leader^ one hears ateady .passed, information -' to making peaca: ■ “-Wa wail cut 
Win-ninLto thank, and th-esre- are -the same phrase : We must gj.^ e f Persia -tiiat Tglaok 0l n ' their tongues. 5 ’ 

•t& t 0 toir*ton SI ftpwve our existence.” - _ September, &*m to ’try, to V imw., 

are talcing the dream seriously.- L- And the only way they can 
«n.. V ;is by moutiteiig opera- 


are taking the dream seriously;'-' 
[ The Kremlin, full of practical 


, ,, 5 * liSone whith-are going to. make 

men, 'never really .beheved -an - W orld . headlines. The -war' of 
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NEXT Wednesday,- 15 August, 
looks like being a decisive 
day in the history of the Indo- 
.Chinawar.j' _ ., 

i.".'In. 'accordance 'with the ... . . 

idecision of congress, the this decisive .moment in the -war 

"United States Air Force must 



-then stop the bombing which 
has become the most import- 
ant weapon /in the armoury 
.of ‘-Pre'sident LorTvNoFs en- 
feebled Government in Cam- 
bodia*. It is .fair- to suppose 
that without the American 
bombs the . Government in 
'Phnom . Penh might - . suffer 
either military ..defeat or a 


affect, and may even decide, 
the future of South Vietnam. 
Saigon’s . fear, volubly ex- 
pressed these days by any 
important South Vietnamese 
one happens to meet, is that a 
pro-Communist . .Government 
Phnom Penh -will give 


simply -to ensure the con--. 


. .. North, Vietnamese and Viet-, The barbarity. of these last ” ton will Itry to keep the war 

-collapse' of- self-confidence^ C( j n g troops -'an reasy Supply, days .of , the American ; bomb- going for thenime being until 
that must lead'to.a.negotiated ^ roul;e an § - perpetual sane- ., ing. is not that -so many civi- a somfcwhat 'better settlement, 


•defeat. 


.tuary: 


And 'that from here lians have been killed, for. , is possible. One. .should not, 

But will it be as simple .as -.rthe ••Communists mil. 'either - over the. 'years tens of *thou- ( un.aerestimate t' .America’s 
that ? 'The' war in Cambodia 'launch their last “blitzkrieg sands of civilians have been . ab‘ility to do.this. .The Ameri- 
; is -only part.- of the- continuing - against 'the '• South ' or at least" killed in Indo-China, but 'that ...cans have used many.imagina- 
.struggle in Vietnam.' The keep it in, such a state of un- the bombs, are. being dropped uitive ways to fight clandestine 
peace agreement signed in ■ C ertainty ithatat will be un- to help , Saigon..arid..Wa'shing- wars in lndo-Chiria and there 
Paris earlier this year has not a ^j e t0 ac hieve the peaceful ton, -not . Cambodia.'-With : -the is no reason to : suppose their 
•destroyed the _ Vietnamese prosperity that might one day' possible exception- of iLonNolT'inveritiveness . hgs. run out. 
Communists’-'desire to. achieve reduce the - Vietcong threat to and a few others, the Phnom ’Thek.Cambodian -., -Air. Force 
power,-' hy • one means or insignificance. Penh establishment would .could be -bolstered up by 

another, -in' -South ' Vietnam, . B u t Cambodia’s interest is follow a firm lead towards highly ‘skilled 'South Viet- 
any.more than it has removed that the fighting there should negotiation. There have , namese pilots,^ and possibly 
President Thieu’s -determina- . — :ui„ t „„ tvt„iv nr,,,. ■ x — 


stop 'as quickly as possible, 
tion :to defeat- ■ the iCommun- The ’chief concern of both 

ists. :iio-; svj: biia.w 

Nor has it altered President president Lon Nol’s sup- 
Nixon’s support for Saigon, porters is the survival of an 
support 1 that apparently em- independent Cambodia.;:What 
, braces .-fill but"' the -most . sort of Cambodia, iri-a mainly 
flagrant South Vietnamese. peasant country .that 'has no 
violations. of the Paris t -agree- ‘.shortage of land andTittle 


ment. One is' 5 less certain 
these days about the feelings 
of Moscow and Peking ..over 
what North Vietnam is~up to, 
but; this matters less, since 
Russia. and China have never 
had the weight in Hanoi that, 
the Americans had, and still 
have, in Saigon. 

The determination of the 
two Vietnamese - sides -has 
.been proved to be as tough as 
the most marvellous metal. 
.To this has been added, in 
Saigon’s case,- a formidable 
'American alloy in -the Shape 
of Mr -Nixon’s! and .Dr Kis- 
singer’s conviction that the 
power and credibility of- 
super-Power America, de- 
pends on Thieu remaining’ in 
power. 

Unfortunately for the Cam-, 
bodians, both the North Viet- 
namese and South Viet- 
namese, and the Americans 


been men in Lon Nol’s Gov-, -by South Vietnamese planes 
ernment who have already too.. There'is also- the possi- 
Prince ‘Sihanouk’s men and tried to move that way. bility of direct "South Viet- 

~ ~ ” " The position of the -Cam- . namese. intervention -.to pro- 

bodian Communist side is.Tect Phnom Penh. . - - 

amnn ^ mnrariattm al r ' "It is a grim but simple' 
Communfft ToyS“ well Ration America couid., 
as ties with the ever-exigent help W sur 

knowledge of personal riches. North Vietnamese. There is s ^f^J^ountry, 'iut only 1 
is a matter of much less nn- the problem of Sihanouk him- L f ort .. an d 

portance., The-. longer the self, for many people of Sdenti 

fighting goes on, the - more Phnom Penh fear he will take 7 - c out v, Vietnam a 

closely Cimbodia’s future is revenge if he returns. But' matters’ in 

tied to the- Still unresolved' most foreigners who have • country ^at _ m , . 

but certainly bitter Tate of worked m Cambodia seem to a < „e nlr ation of 
Vietnam, and the less chance agree that the guerrilla- strategy for a generation ot 
there is that much will be left - leaders are Khmers first, peace. . 

of an independent Cambodia, friends of the Vietnamese; ■ -. A Cambodian who bad sup-. 

The superlative achieve- Communists second. And cer-’ --. ported the overthrow ot 
ment of- Prince . Sihanouk tainly, if Sihanouk does have^jSihapouk and at first enthusi- 
until his overthrow, in 1970 one more role to play in Cam-^aSfically - worked with Presi- 
- - - - bodia, it will not be as any-v, dent Lon No! — Jater to leave 

one’s puppet. V: 'Phnom Penh.,, disenchanted 

It is common sense that aniV-and jn -fear of his life — once 
effort should be made to remarked -that if we were still 
negotiate a truce .Jbefpre , the r :in the. days beforenhe sover- 


was to understand this, and 
to construct :a sort of life- 
jacket out of ‘the conflicting 
demands made on him by the 
Vietnamese, the Americans, 
arid ’the Communist, super- 
powers. 

The irredeemable mistake 
of .the .men who overthrew 
Sihanouk was to. have under- 
estimated his diplomatic bril- 
.liance. They forgot that the 
chief job of any Cambodian 


as well, believe that what- • Government; while the Viet- 
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pected' -to see .'this . than a 

MARK FRANKLAND, describes the iri the sea can.gaze beyond his i 
grim prospects for Jndo-China at : : f 

understand,- and' then to help 
• • -. the Cambodians,- is* America. 
The 'question is : 'whether she 
also, has: the magnanimity to 

tiriued existence .of, Cam- 46 so. 1 

bodia: an imperative that ,Vlv 'Any -Carhbodian -settlement 
Englishmen might find hard. n6w :: w'ould go against W ash- 
to feel in the lucky security of ington’s and Saigorifs. idea of 
their guts but which any Pole, "their own .'interests, as de- 
or Czechoslovak would under-, scribed above.- It is therefore 
stand at once. - quite possible that Washing- 


bombing halt tempts the Com-, "eignty of. natipns was estab- 
munists to -‘attack 'Phnom^lished ‘as an -unquestioned 
Penh, an -assault, that '.would f good, ".'Cambodia’ '/would be! 
surely kill and maim many ^swallowed-.,- up * by-, its more 
people without serving — even" aggressive neighbours and 
by the most cold-blooded esti- that would be that. It might 
mate — any Cambodian inter- still happen, but if it did the 
est. The two Vietnamese guilt should live to trouble 
sides,'"--obsessed' with •'them-*/ the Ariierican conscience fog 

to come. 
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> ' l It ends in Indochina on Tuesday midnight, and it leaves behind one lesson 

that is even more distu rbing than the rest 


It has been a 12-year war, since Specialist 4th' Class 
-Davis became Jts first American combat casualty 10 
miles outside Saigon in 1961, and for the people whose 
lives will most obviously be changed by its outcome the 
war is by no means over yet; but for the United States it is. 
“rom midnight on Tuesday it is hard to see a weapon 
mat Mr Nixon can legally use in Indochina without 
.'Congress’s permission, or how he can get Congress to 
ive its permission, or how in the present condition of 
as Administration he dare defy Congress. He can supply 
money and military equipment (see page 40), but that is 
that. The process of American government has reached 
its decision, and the Americans have switched off the 
war as if it were a television set: the reality will go on in 
Indochina, but they no longer want any part of it. 

There are three things to be said in the week of the 
switching off. The first is that, having decided that they 
no longer wish to try to save their friends by their own 
exertions, the Americans now have to hope that their 
former enemies will do it for them. The preservation of 
omething . not wholly unlike the political structure of 
‘ndochina that John Kennedy set out to preserve a 
aozen years ago can still be achieved; but it depends on 
the hope that China, and to some extent North Vietnam, 
have changed their own minds since then about what 
they want to see happen on their southern borders. 

It is possible that Chairman Mao and Mr Chou En-lai 
are now sufficiently worried about the expansion of 
Russian influence in southern Asia to want to prevent a 
Russian-influenced North Vietnam from becoming the 
master of Indochina. If they are, they will try to persuade 
Prince Sihanouk not to let die Cambodia he seems to be in 
the process of recapturing become once again the North 
Vietnamese base it was before 1970. He owes theCninese 
something for three years of hospitality in Peking, after 
all. A Sihanouk who tried to be genuinely neutral would 
limit the effect of, the Cambodian collapse on what 
happens next door in South Vietnam; and South Vietnam 
remains the central issue of the war. It is also possible 
that North Vietnam has been badly' enough damaged 
by the war,. and by the quarrel between Russia and 
China, to have revised its own war aims. The North 
Vietnamese may conceivably mean what they said in 
the peace agreement they signed in January. They may 
tell the National Liberation Front that it will eventually 
have , to settle for whatever its own strength inside South 
Vietnam entitles.it to, and that it cannot count on North 
Vietnamese guns to do what it cannot do for itself. 

■ 'Neither. of these things — neither Chinese co-operation 
nor .the sort of understanding between Mr Kissinger and 
Mr Le Due Tho that would make the January agreement 
something more- solid than -a scrap of paper— is very 
probable in itself; and aicombination of them is even harder 
to believe in.- But. that combination .is what Mr Nixon 
needs if the United States is to achieve even the minimum 
of what 50,000 Americans have died for in Indochina 
under three presidents. It is a measure of America’s 
weakness that it should be relying on its adversaries’ 
second thoughts to save it from the result of its own. 

The second thing worth saying is that the reason why 
those three presidents sent American soldiers to Viet- 
nam s till seems a valid one. Leave aside the super- 
structure of the American argument for being in Indo- 
china, the business of dominoes and the balance of power 
and the credibility of an American guarantee. There 
is something in all of those things, but the foundation 


they rested upon was a proposition about Vietnam itself. 
The underlying belief was that a non-communist South 
Vietnam would -offer the people who lived in it the 
prospect of a better life than a communist one would; 
that North Vietnam was helping the people who wanted 
to make South Vietnam communist; and that it was 
right to resist that. Whatever else the war has' done, it has 
not destroyed any part of that proposition. • • ' 

What it was ford:! •: - t 

Since the Americans started to withdraw their troops 
in 1969, President Thieu’s government has become more 
authoritarian than it was before: Mr Thieu has taken 
more power to himself, and he has made even narrower 
the limits within which those who disagree with him are 
obliged to operate. The same sort of thing has happened 
in South Korea, in Thailand, in the Philippines, even in 
Singapore. It is one obvious result of the retraction of 
American influence from the periphery of eastern Asia. 
But it is still true that South Vietnam is a more open 
society than North Vietnam is, or than a communist 
regime in the south would be likely to be. It does have a 
parliament that can defy the president on an important 
issue, as it did in the election of the senate’s leader last 
October. It does have newspapers in which a fairly wide 
range of dissent can make itself heard. It does not make 
it impossible for people -to find out unpleasant things: 
Amnesty International could discover something about 
political prisoners in South Vietnam, but it could notin 
North Vietnam. It does offer the possibility of political 
choice, including, if the communists -would agree to it, 
an election in which one choice would be to vote communist. 

South Vietnam also has something more important 
than all this. It has, as North Vietnam does not, a basic 
structure of power out of which something more like an 
American or European democracy, could emerge -in the 
remainder of this century. The obstacle to liberalisation 
in any communist country -is the communist party’s 
monopoly of .control over every aspect of political and 
intellectual life. Mr Thieu does not command, and can- 
not expect to command, such a concentration of 
authority in South Vietnam. He has to deal with men who 
are to some •extent independent of him in the army , in the 
provinces, even in South Vietnam’s ’first beginnings of a 
modem economy, it is no help in fightings a war, but it 
could be a decisive advantage after the war: the com- 
petition generated by a pluralist society is better for both 
politics and economics than a centralised system is. Even 
now, if it- could have peace, South Vietnam would be a 
rather better place than 'the north -for most people to 
live in. It: would permit rather more diversity; it would 
allow rather more people the means for an independent 
life; its economy would undoubtedly grow faster. The 
margin of difference : is not huge, and it is not as big as 
John Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson hoped it would be, 
but it is there. And given a' generation or two of peace the 
probability is that the difference -would : widen rapidly. 
This is the answer to the argument that South Vietnam 
is not different enough from North Vietnam ever to have 
been worth fighting for. 

The heart that broke 

The third point is that- no one yet knows whether this 
basic American objective is going to -end in success or 
failure; but if it does end in failure it will be important 
to remember -where the failure happened. This has been a 

26 
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hard -war, Hand to fight, hardto haveid'watch-»and abovfe 
all hard to tmderstand;It'was hafdto \ihderstahd 'because 
it required the r abiUty to distmguish‘-hCtv^ri>fiiehds s and 
enemies whose politics were different shades of grey, and 
also because it was a policy war fought for balance-of- 
powerreasons'as well as for Vietnam itsdfi^'l “n* 

■ The ideas the United States carried into the war have 
suffered a number -of unmistakable defeats. The idea 
that American' conscripts could fight - a guerrilla war 
among an alien people, and fight it with understanding, 
has taken a beating. So has the idea> r that a rural Asian 
society could be democratised iri half a dozen years by a 
crash course of American advice; it can be' done,- aridit 
has been done in Japan, 1 but -it takes -longer 1 than that, 
and it needs peaceto do it in. The old American '-faith 
in firepower, dr some of the faith, has been broken too. 
When a B-52 spilled its bomb 'load over Neak Leung on 
Monday and lolled . ' up to 200 people it was a symbol 
of what has been worst about this war: it was a firepower 
machine trying to do what should be done more dis- 
criminatingly -by men, and causing far more destruction 
than men would cause when it went wrong. These are all 
failures, and they will be recorded -by -history, but they 
are failures in the methods used to fight the -war. 'If the 
purpose for which the war was fought at all also ends in 
failure, with South -Vietnam getting the wrong govern- 
ment without even being asked whether it wants it, the 
reason will lie elsewhere. It will have’ happened because 
American opinion, and in ^particular the liberal com- 
munity that claims to lead" American opinion, 1 failed to 
understand the war, and indeed let itself be rattled out of 
trying to understand it. • •» • - • 


s r i ; Pf-«cdufsei i 3$hiS} ffiasOTttofbe-^attfeat^t^e^TJnited j 

its > nerves -m toe 5 1960s^’includihg &rabe rebellion and ah 
appatonUwartbf xthe g'enerationS^It had "to -watch the j 
V ietnam 'fighting on' television, 1 and jit is har der to measure J 
ffie puitpose<bf'fi ■war' against its cost when you can see j 
-inen dymg in vfroribof ’your eyes. Tt has also to be said j 
that America’s -allies in : Europe did very little to help it, 1 
and a lot to discourage it, in its difficulties. Those things 
are all part of the explanation; hub the fact remains that 
the vital part 'of American opinion broke in the spring of 
1968 and nevert really recovered. -It never seriously tried 
to come to ; grips •'’with die ideatoala war can be fought 
on’ behalf of the rather better against the rather' worse, or 
that it -can be fought for the : sake of the next couple of 
generations as much as for the present one. It never got 
down ' to" the calculations that fie behind -a balance-of- 
power war; It -wanted a simple -war, 1 . and when it found 
that it had= not got one it either gave up, or swung right 
over to the opposite simplicity of supposing the other side 
were the heroes.- - 

The trouble is that there are no simple wars any longer. 
Even in Europe, if it came to a war there, the Americans 
would not be fighting for friends they unreservedly 
approved of against enemies they wholeheartedly rejected. 
The last third of the twentieth century is not. painted in 
blacks and whites; but the confrontation between the 
differences of grey goes on, -and countries still need allies 
they can count on. It is the apparent failure to under- 
stand this, the failure of maturity at the heart of American 
opinion, that is disturbing.- That is what a lot of people 
m Europe may be thinking about on Wednesday. 
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muriist' insurgents in- Catm-^ 1 the. -working precedent for President may now expect 
C bodia may tove wnkajmhg-b. disastrous withdrawal from to exercise unhindered his 
ly finished, historic -.this- > J world leadership. Nixon so, constitutional power to con- ■ 

f sion. This iha^be the ehdjpL;; regarded it He .warned 1 of- duct the foreign affairs of 
[ itfferveh- : .the ^.‘dangerous potentials^’*. the United States, 

tfiort: a t : leaii’ Icm “ many,-. 4 'ahd "“hazards ” of “this 1 . >This carries us back 
[ many years',"Th the, power ' ^abandonment of a friend’’- many years to that benight- 
struggles of small states. .which would have a “pto- el prewar era whehvWil-. 

Certainly it will- be the found impact” in otherrliam E. Borah, an Tdaho 
l end of, -it in Asia,;and .in countries. His attempted ’’^senator, considered himself, 

• world terms a landmark in negotiate a settlement, .'lie ins chairman of the Foreign 

- Committee, siroe- 


[ : Power.” ~ . v^oh-Kissinger policy in Indo- even a few more years to 

• In his recent bo<3cAintier.--clnna has been repudiated ‘the senatorial repudiation 
i that title, Branddn'vyqrbto.^d^^ixini has had to accept ' t be pohcies- of Woodrow 
after analyzing the. Nixon- ^"the repudiation because he Wilson led by a uaassachu- 
iKissingeriSSes'adiJlheir Ime^toat he had reached '=set^'.?en^;%«ry Cabot.. 
puWcimpactri'Pffi reti'ea^-ll^.^iid of the road on fur- Lodge, add the inception of 
tif-A^mcan po«^ i^^n% ti^r ! j).dblic support of inter- the isolation years. 

"tinuq ia* prove r .a traungatic .Jye^ion in Indochina. Flaws are being found 

experience iot Americans , ^ ' 5 iit3’e :fe assurance can be .now in Nixon’s detente with 
•their friends and even Jtheir found in’ the prospect of the Soviet Union, and it can ■ 
-enemies. Only its pace and - congressional intervention surely hot be long before a 1 
its limits remain in’, doubt, in national security policy senatorial committee will 
"Both, I hope, will be moder- in the future, either in Indo- 1 point out the. hazards of the 
Sate.” *v- -J 1 -.’- 1 • ' • china or the newly develop-' new relationship with the’ 

V ri^'CaeiSjjxIian'S^jl^.'bf ing relationships with Ru^ : .Peoifles'Itepubaictrf China, 
rthe t retreat ■ of American sia and China: But Congress' The Russian grain deal is 
power, forced upcra Presi- is heading in that directioh ^deno,itod?4 by ^en. iJenry 


Jackson of’ Washington in 
his capacity as chairman of 
the Senate Permanent In- 
vestigations Subcommittee 
as an “obsession,” and “in- 
fatuation with farm ex- 
ports. Jackson was already 
highly suspicious, in his role 
as a national security ex- 
pert, of the nuclear agree- 
ment with Russia. ■ 

In all these circumstances 
Nixon’s warnings to the 
North Vietnamese and as- 
surances to Thailand ring 
hollow. “I can only hope,” 
he said, “that the North 
Vietnamese will not draw 
the erroneous conclusion 
from this congressional ac- 
tion that they are free to 
launch a military offensive 
in other areas of Indochina. 
North Vietnam would be 
making a very dangerous 
error if it mistook the cessa- 
tion of bombing in Cambo- 
dia for an invitation to fresh 
aggression . „ . ” 

Such warnings do not car- 
ry the authority they 'did 
before Congress vacated 
Nixon’s Cambodian policy. 
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'IVlDlM CD DO DI7 Oil of the bombing there. ' ’ 

ilAUNbhLbrbKlL 

[0 K 1 MALI heszses^; 

was permitted to bomb in sup- 

IN CAMBODIA RAIDS pSMi-Js 

insurgents, backed by Hanoi, 

— 1 re fused to negotiate the settle- 

By BERNARD GWERTZMAN merit called for in that accord, 
special to The New YorkTtmei The end or combat activity at 

•WASHINGTON, Aug. 15— midnight was ordered by .Con- 

President Nixon marked the end gress on. June 3<) and reluctantly ■ 

. of the American bombing in accepted by Mr. Nixon. The , 

Cambodia with a new denuncia- cutoff was attached as a rider j 

tion of Congress today for fore- to an appropriations bill needed 

ing the cutoff— an act that he to keep the Government func- 

said "undermines the prospects Honing, 

for world ' peace"— and with a The White House statement 
new warning to North Vietnam today noted that Congress had 
not to take military advantage first sought a June 30 cessation 

. „ rDCCat i nr . date and that the Au S- 15 dafe 

of tiie cessatio . was "a necessary compromise 

A statement read by Gerald t0 avo j d a major disruption in 
L Warren, the deputy White United States Government op- 
House press secretary said that 

Mr. Nixon continued to have at jjust to the new situation.’, 1 
grave reservations about the I j n ^- ne s ; x weeks since June 
wisdom of the forced ending I 30 , according to the statement! 
of all American combat activity the combination of American 
TnrWhina combat air support and the 

i olo , m hk telpvised soeech Cambodian Government’s ef- 
Later, in his te P forts to strengthen its forces, 

•to the nation about Watergate, have left it “in better shape to 
Mr. Nixon again noted his con- defend itself." 
cern about the possible impact «‘\y e } 10 p e that the Govern- 
of the end to .the bombing. He ment will be able to defend 
said, apparently referring to itself and to hold its own 
Cambodia that "vital events against the insurgents and their 
are taking place in Southeast North Vietnamese sponsors.” ft 

Asia which could lead to a Administration officials have 
tragedy for the cause of peace. painted a rather gloomy picture 
In the earlier statement, Mr. of the Lon Nol Government’s 
Nixon blamed Congress as he ability to defend Phnom Penh 
... •> ; n „ ipffp r to without air support. Implicit 

had on Aug 3 ip a letter to ^ ^ whUe H ^ se statement 

Congressional leaders for rum was v j 6W that the cu t 0 ff 

ing the chances of Cambodia s was a serious blow to Cambo- 

neighbors and for eroding the dia’s chances. 

Vietnam cease-fire accord by It reiterated that the United 
•forcing an end to the bombing. States “will stand firmly with 

6 ••■•••••_• the Khmer Republic in facing 

• Effect on Friend and Foe th e curren t challenge and will 

The statement, .issued about continue to provide the maxi- 

12 hours after the- Inst- Ameri- mum amount of economic and 

ran hombs fell ' in : Cambodia, military assistance permitted by 

can. .ijuuiu? *v. • • • present legal constraints-, 

went beyond the Aug. 3 docu- A mnjor Administration con- 
ment to accuse Congress of , cern h as [j een that the North 
‘endangering world peace: Vietnamese might be encour- 

"Most importantly, this, Con- aged by the cutoff to mount a 

sressional act undermines the 'large-scale offensive against 

» t hv South Vietnam. To deter this 

prospects of world peace by ^ United Sutes has kept its 

raising doubts in the minds of j>omber force on station in 
both friends and adversaries Thailand and Guam, and Mr. 
concerning the • rdsolve and Nixon has pledged to seek Con- 
capacity of the United States gressional authority to resume 
to stand by international agree- bombing in case of .such a 
ments when they are violated preach in the cease-fire agree- 

by other parties." j n this regard, the White 

Throughout the Vietnam war House statement said that “it 
the Johnson and Nixon ’Admini- should be clearly understood 
strations warned that if the in Hanoi that the President will 
United States broke its com- work with Congress in order to 
.. , . ... c „, () , ODC - A<inn take appropriate action if North 

m.tment to its Southeast Asian fln offcnsive 

■allies, it would lead to an ero- -which jeopardizes stability in 
sion of other alliances and pos- Indochina and threatens to 
sibly encourage Communist wverturn the settlements reached 
states to take bolder risks. . ] ^ *<» mucb sa ^ ifiCe s0 
The United States has no for 80 ’° ng ' * 

r , y co™ mS nc„, , 0 <*»*. rir axs 

dia, and Mr. Warren was asked fighting have been unavailing, 
what "international agreement the statement said, adding that 
was being broken by the end '••the Communist side remains 
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. People Mystified as Direct U.S. Role 

Ends at a Time of Military Adversity 

* 1 — • ’ \\ 

The writer of the following article has frequently re- 
ported from Cambodia for The New York Times since Febiu * 
ary, 1970, just before Prince Norodom Sihanouk's ouster. 

By HENRY KAMM • 

! As the orders went out to, ttited the halt in the bombing, ( 
stop the American bombing of f° Y niilitary situation has ; 
Cambodia, the end of direct not changed in favor of the' 
United States military involve- Phnom Penh Government since 
ment there — like the beginning * be f| na ' bombing campaign be- 
was wrapped in controversy S an in Febi uary. 
and confusion. Why the United States, hav-i 

; The President began the ing intervened, ended its inter-- 
■ United States role, .vention now, at a date that 

t Nw and Congress seems arbitrary, leaves the 
i eW °. ended it. Domestic! Cambodians confounded. But 
r AnQl >’ 6is American con- the Cambodian Government and 
f s i d e r a t ions die- most of the people of what had 

until this decade been , a sin- 
intransigently opposed to any 8 ularl y placid country have be- 
compromise.” 1 Sieved all along that them fate 

The whole question of Cam- would be decided by remote 
bodian negotiations has been powers over which they have 
cloaked in controversy and rnntro i 
ambiguity. After the Vietnam " , c r 

agreement, Henry A. Kissinger, bio Influence on U. S. Policy 
President Nixon’s adviser on With few exceptions Cambo- 
national security, said he ex- dians do not understand the 
pected similar agreements to controversy between President 
follow in Laos and Cambodia. ... _ -■ u 


A Laotian cease-fife was nego 
tiated in February, but Cam 


Nixon and Congress, which was 
compromised by the halt in 


bodian fighting continued, with Ibombing, because they believe. 


the except.tion of a short lull 
early in February. 

When Congress began con- 
sidering a bombing cutoff in 
June, 1 Mr. Kissinger toid the 
Senate Foreign Relations Com- 


that the President is the chief 
and Senators and Representa- 
tives are his employes. 

■ The end— the United States 
acting out of reasons uncon- 


mittee that a major diplomatic nected with Cambodia and the 


effort was under way to try to 
bring about a cease-fire in 
Cambodia. He argued that a 
cutoff would set back the 
chances for a negotiated settle- 
ment. 

On July 1 President Nixon, 
in signing the appropriations 
bill containing the cutoff, said 
that delicate negotiations were 


Cambodians left uncompre- 
hending — was characteristic of 
the - relationship between the, 
Jtwo countries since the over- 
throw of Prince Norodom Si-' 
jhanouk on March 18, 1970, 
[drew Cambodia into the Indo- 
i china war and made the Unit- 


going on. Prince Norodom Si- ed States the ally of the Gov- 

hanouk, nominal head of the emment in Phnom Penh. 


Cambodian insurgents, who 
had.. proposed talks with Mr. 


( For nearly three and a half 
:years President Nixon and 


Kissinger, announced about th% l President Lon Nol have made 
same time that he would not . ,, . , . 


agree to negotiations and said 
that none had taken place. 

Administration officials said 
that the negotiations referred 
to by Mr. Nixon involved dis- 
cussions with the Chinese, 
North Vietnamese and Rus- 
sians. The officials now assert 
that as a result of the cutoff 


war together without meeting. 
In all that time the Cambodian 
leader has depended on the 
United States for the survival 
of his Government while re-: 
maining mystified by the 
course and rationale of Ameri- 
can' policy. It cannot be said 


the insurgents are under noj that he has influenced it. 
pressure to negotiate and all From the beginning of Mar- 


efforts have failed. 

With Congress in recess un- 
till after Labor Day, there were 
few comments on the halt 
in bombing. Senator George 
McGovern, Democrat of South 
Dakota and a leading dove, 
said the United States should 
end ail military .assistance to 
Cambodia. Senator Barry Gold- 
water, Repubiican of Arizona, 
commented that it remained to 
be seen if the halt in bombing 
was wise. "I pray that it was, 
but I have my doubts,” he 
said. 


shal Lon Noi’s Govomment, re*: 
lations between the two coun-l 
tries have been rooted in a 
fundamental misconception.' 

Marshal .Lon Nol, then a 
lieutenant general and Prince 
Sihanouk’s appointee as Premi- 
er, counted on the same Ameri- 
can support against the Viet- 
namese Communists that South 
Vietnam and Laos were receiv- 
ing. Moreover, despite the ex- 
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perience of the two neighboring 
countries, the leaders of the 
newly established republic in 
Phnom Penh had faith that 
such support would give Cam- 
bodia peace and security. 

The Cambodian chiefs be- 
lieved that, at worst, the Viet- 
namese war would spread to 
the Communist sanctuaries on 
-the Cambodian side of the bor- 
der, leaving Phnom Penh and 
the rest of the country at 
peace. , 

They Were proved right, on 
the sanctuaries, which the Unit- 
ed States and South Vietnam- 
ese military commands had 
long wanted to. attack on the 
ground after having struck at 
them frequently from the air.' 

Declining Role Overlooked 

But the members of the 
Phnom Penh Government mis- 
judged the long-term Ameri- 
can intent. They failed to un- 
derstand that the United States 
was in the declining phase of 
its war in Indochina, intent 
mainly on cutting its losses and 
withdrawing its troops without 
risk of immediate collapse in 
South Vietnam, and unable for 
domestic reasons to involve it- 
self as pervasively as it had 
in Vietnam or Laos. 

• ’ The result was partial in- 
volvement, which served Amer- 
ican and South Vietnamese in- 
terests but mired Cambodia in 
a war for which she was un- 
prepared and pumped American 
military and economic resourc- 
es into a country as incapable 
of handling such sudden wealth 
as it was of fighting the war 
that had provoked the flow. 

“I can’t help a sad feeling 
that Cambodia is a little coun- 
try that we have used and for 
which we must now bear a 
moral responsibility,” reflected 
a senior American official with! 
iong experience in Indochina! 
and intimate knowledge of the! 
American-Cambonian relation- 
ship. 

The relationship has been 
troubled from the beginning, 
and the United States has 
rarely done what Cambodian 
leaders expected. When Prince 
Sihanouk called on Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles in 
1953 to ask for American sup- 
port in his demands for inde- 
pendence from France, Mr. Dul- 
les told him Cambodia needed 
France as her guarantee against 
the Communists. 

Eight months later Cambodia 
retaliated by refusing the pro- 
tection of the Southeast Asian 
Treaty Organization. But Prince 
Sihanouk concluded a military- 
assistance agreement with the 
United States in 1955. 

A stormy eight-year relation- 
ship, during which the deepen-' 
ing American involvement in 
Vietnam clashed with Cam- 
bodia’s sometimes militant neu- 
tralism, came to an end when 
Norodom Sihanouk, no longer 
King, broke diplomatic relations 
with the United States in May, 
1965. 

The principal cause was the 
risipg frequency of American- 
South Vietnamese air and 
ground attacks on border vil- 
lages and installations of Viet- 
namese^ ..Communist troops. 


which were growing at a com- 
parable rate of frequency. The 
diplomatic rupture was pre- 
ceded by Cambodia’s unilateral 
renunciation of American mili- 
tary and economic assistance. 

To replace American military 
assistance, Prince Sihanouk ex- 
plained in a recent interview, 
he felt obliged to allow the port 
of Sihanoukville — known since 
his overthrow as Kompong Som 
— to become a point of entry 
for supplies for the Vietnamese 
Communists and to have the 
Cambodian military haul the 
supplies to the sanctuaries. 

"We wanted to get rid of 
American aid, and as a result 
we not only had to open a 
casino but to handle trans- 1 
port to become the Vietcong’s 
coolies,” the Prince said. "Two- 
thirds for the Vietcong, one- 
third for yourself, two-thirds 
for the Vietcong, one-third for 
yourself — at that rate one sells 
, oneself.” 

Two Aspects of Policy 

To forestall "selling” Cam- 
bodia to the Vietnamese Com- 
munists, whom he had often 
publicly characterized as a 
long-term menace to his coun- 
try while wishing them victory 
over the United States and the 
Saigon Government, Prince 
Sihanouk seized or created oc- 
casional opportunities to indi- 
cate to the Americans that his 
principal. interest was the main- 
tenance of Cambodian inde- 
pendence and keeping his cou* 
try out of the war. 

The United States had a role 
to play, he often said, as a 
counterweight to the might of 
China. The United States should 
withdraw from Indochina, he 
said, but retain a presence in 
Southeast Asia. 

Prince Sihanouk held onto a 
measure of sympathy in Wash- 
ington, particularly in the State 
Department. But those who 
counseled respect for Cambodi- 
an neutrality found themselves 
under heavy pressure from the 
Pentagon to authorize raids on 
the sanctuaries. 

In December, 1965, the Amer- 
ican command in Saigon leaked 
information that field com- 
manders had been authorized 
to pursue enemy forces into 
Cambodia "in clear self-defense” 
or to bring artillery and air 
strikes to bear in such circum- 
stances. The State Department 
confirmed the leak but coupled 
it with proposals to help pro-! 
tect Cambodia’s neutrality by 1 
international surveillance of her 
[border with South Vietnam. 1 
I Occasional indirect contacts 
and such a public measure of 
goodwill as a highly publicized 
visit in November, 1967, by the' 
then Mrs. John F. Kennedy tol 
inaugurate a street named after! 
President Kennedy led in Janu- 
ary. 1968, to a visit by Chester! 
Bowles as President Johnson’s! 
official representative. 

Prince Sihanouk spoke can-] 
didly of his concern over the 
Inroads the Vietnamese Com- 
munists were making as well as 
fhe continued military role of, 
the United States in Vietnam. 

He strongly demanded that the 
American and South Vietnam- 
ese troops refrain from any 
attacks on populated places in 
Cambodia but indicated that he 


was unable to prevent them 
from attacking the Communists 
along most of the densely 
jungfed frontier region. 

In return Mr. Bowles, accord- 
ing to Prince Sihanouk, prom- 
ised that the United States 
would not adopt a policy of 
"hot pursuit” of the enemy into 
Cambodia. 

■ While State Department re- 
sistance to incursions into Cam- 
bodia remained alive, The New 
York Times reported on May 
9, 1969, that "knowledgeable 
Isources” in the Nixon Admin- 
istration had disclosed that for 
the first time B-52’s ' had 
attacked Vietnamese Commu- 
nist base camps and supply 
depots in Cambodia. 

The secret bombing con- 
tinued until the United States 
became openly engaged as a 
combatant in Cambodia after 
Prince Sihanouk’s overthrow. 
Two factors made possible the 
Administration’s success in 
keeping the. bombing secret: 
the remoteness of the area and 
,the diplomatic embarrassment 1 
to North Vietnam, whose sol- 
diers on Cambodian soil were : 
|the target, in disclosing their.i 
[own violation of Cambodian! 
.neutrality. 

! Despite the bombing Cam- 
bodia resumed diplomatic rela- 
tions with the United States in 
: Julv, 1969; the United States 
pledged respect for Cambodian 
neutrality, sovereignty and ter-, 
ritorial integrity. 

Shaky Middle Course 
As the war in Vietnam 
ground on, with no end in 
sight, Prince Sihanouk’s abil- 
ity to walk a middle course 
became increasingly compro- 
ised. His balancing act made 
enemies for him among factions 
of Cambodians who favored a 
position more clearly aligned 
with one side or the other. 

It was the group that ad- 
vocated closer ties with the 
United States, centered mainiy 
on Prince Sisowath Sirik Matak 
and enlisting the last-minute 
support of Marshal Lon Nol, 
that overthrew Prince Sihanouk 
Norodom Sihanouk holds the 
United States responsible for 
his downfall. American officials 
contend that in March, 1970, 
his policy was less hostile to 
the United States than it had 
been since the engagement in 
Vietnam and that there was no 
good reason to intervene. 

The first Cambodian requests 
for American military equip- 
ment to fight off Vietnamese 
Communist attacks that, began 
late in March were transmitted 
without encouragement. On 
May I, 1970, Marshal Lon No! 
was informed that more help 
than he had ever requested 
had arrived from the United 
States: for several hours Amer- 
ican troops had been crossing 
Cambodia's borders to attack, 
in Mr. Nixon’s words, "the 
headquarters of the entire Com- 
munist military operation in 
South Vietnam,” , 

The United States informed 
Cambodia of the incursion more 
than an hour after Mr. Nixon, 
had told the rest of the world. 

In Cambodia, which was only 
beginning to awaken to the! 
harsh consequences of the oust- 
er of Prince Sihanouk, no one 
was listening to the President’c 
speech on Saigon radio. 


Marshal Lon Nol’s closest 
confidant, his brother, Lon Non, 
then a major, asked an Ameri- 
can journalist to listen to the 
speech and tell him what the 
V; ; 'President had said so that he 
could inform his brother. No 
one on the staff understood 
English, he explained. 

Cambodian leaders never 
doubted that despite White 
House assurances that the 
troops would leave by June 30 
and would not penetrate more 
than 20 miles, they would not. 
leave until the war was over.! 

Early in May Jonathan F. 
Ladd, a retired Army colonel, 
was told by Henry A. Kissinger, 
the Presidential adviser on na- 
tional security affairs, to run 
a modest military aid program, 
giving ,the Cambodians only 
enough weapons to hold their 
own and doing what he could, 
to keep the army together until 
the end of June, when the 
American troops were to with- 
draw. • 

His mission was not to prop 
up the Lon Nol Goverment, 
he was told, because any gov- 
ernment friendly to the United 
States was acceptable. 

Clearly, according to Ameri- 
can sources close to the events, 
the original American aim was 
to do what the Pentagon had 
long requested: follow up the 
bombing of the Vietnamese! 
Communist supply system . in' 
Cambodia with ground attacks' 
into the storage areas for the 
supplies that came down the! 
trail network despite the bomb- 
ing. 

The object, according to, 
those sources, was to produce 1 
a comparative battlefield lull, 
during which the withdrawal 
of American troops could pro- 
ceed in security and make 
"peace with honor” possible. 
The offensive, limited in time 
and space, produced the pre- 
dictably negative result of 
driving the Vietnamese Com- 
munists deeper into Cambodia. 

Once installed in the country- 
side and secure because of the 
weakness of the Cambodian 
Army, the Vietnamese Com- 
munists organized a Cambodian 
resistance movement, aided by 
the Khmer Rouge, a small fac- ‘ 
tion of left-wing opponents of 
.Prince Sihanouk who had gone 
underground during his rule. 
:Gradua!ly the war turned into 
,an authentic civil conflict] be- 
tween Cambodians, each side 
aided by foreign allies. 

The principal American role 
was widespread bombing, 
which, according to official 
American sources, killed many 
"enemy” troops and thus aided 
the Government army; accord- 
ing to most Cambodians ques- 
tioned, it also killed many ci- 
vilians and made enemies of 
the survivors not only for the 
Americans but also for the Gov- 
ment that is their ally. 

The invasion of Cambodia, 
while failing to uncover the 
central Communist headquar- 
ters that Mr. Nixon set as the 
target, did upset the North Viet- 
namese supply network suffi- 
ciently to produce a lull that 
lasted until the big Communist 
offensive in the spring of 1972. 

Cambodia became the sub- 
ject of routine handling by the 
■American Government, an ad- 
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junct to the war in Vietnam, 
■which was being phased out. 
The embassy grew to about - 
320 members, but the Ambas- 
sador, Emery C. Swank, took 
seriously his instructions not to 
become a pro-consul. 

Scarred by the tragedies and 
failures of all-out intervention 
in Vietnam, the United States, 
to the surprise of the Cam- 
.bodian Government, allowed it 
jto manage its own affairs in 
the shrinking portions of the 
country that it controls, and 
to conduct iis own war. 

The United States Embassy 
and most American officials 
close to Cambodian affairs be- 
lieve the Government and its 
military forces to be largely in- 
competent and often corrupt. 
But the United States has let 
Cambodia go her own, way, 
powered o an overwhelming 
extent by American aid. 

The embassy was aware of 
the deterioration in the polit- 
ical situation and the erosion 
of the Lon Nol overnment's ac- 
ceptance by the people remain- 
ing under its control.. It be- 
Jieved, like trios t Cambodians, 
that Lon Non, now a brigadier 
general, was using his brother's 
position to make himself the 
hated strongman of the regime. 

But even when General Lon 
Non eliminated Lieut. Gem 
Sisowath Sink Matak, whom 
the .embassy considered the 
only member of the Govern- 
ment capable of intelligent co- 
operation with the United 
States and purposeful use of 
American aid, the United States 
let it happen and did not brine 
pressure to bear until General 
Lon Non put General. Sink 
Matak under virtual house ar- 
rest. 

. Although President Nlxoh 
has spoken encouraging words 
to and about the Lon Nol Gov- 
ernment, no one in Washington 
shows faith in its ability to 
survive. The evacuation plans 
for Americans in Phnom Penh 
include provisions for Govern- 
ment leaders. 

Mr. Kissinger has not yet 
found the time to see the Cam- 
bodian Ambassador, Urn Sim. 
Mr. Um Sim fears it is because 
he- would have nothing to say 
to the representative Of the 
Phnom Penh oGvernment. In 
this most critical time in Cam* 
bodian-American relations, Mr. 
Um Sim has therefore left 
Washington to represent Presi- 
dent Lon Nol at the inaugura- 
tion of President Alfredo 
.Stroessner in Asuncidn, Para- 
guay. t 

Only one Cambodian figures 
seriously in discussions in 
Washington about the future 
of Cambodia. It is Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk, against 
whose backers the United 
States sent its bombers until 
now. 
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Bitter End 


By James P. Brown , 

More than four years after President 
Nixon was first elected on a promise 
to end the war in Indochina and nearly 
seven months after he proclaimed 
, "Peace with honor,” United States 
. combat operations in the longest, 
most divisive war in the nation’s his- 
tory are scheduled to end tonight — 
not as a result of Presidential initiative 
but through a courageous mandate of 
Congress. 

1 It is a most unsatisfactory ending, 
especially for a people long accus- 
tomed to victory in their foreign wars 
and success in almost anything they 
turn their hands to. After the last 
American bombs fall on Cambodia toa 
night, there still will be no victory in 
Indochina, no peace, and precious little 
honor. Unless Americans face up to 
these unpleasant realities with under- 
standing and maturity, the aftermath 
of the war could prove as divisive as 
the conflict itself, generating recrimi- 
nations as bitter as those that tore the 
nation after the alleged “loss of China” 
in the late nineteen-forties. 

Already President Nixon has at- 
tempted to shift to Congress the 
blame for what he warns may be the 
"dangerous potential consequences” in 
Asia of an act which bars “combat 
activities by United States military 
. forces in or over or from off the 
shores of North Vietnam, South Viet- 
' nam, Laos or Cambodia.” The danger 
of a denouement in Southeast Asia 
<•’ that wiil be displeasing to Americans 
is very real; what is unreal is the 
intimation that continued bombings 
■ could significantly affect the outcome . 
„ of the political struggles in the area 
and that vital American interests are 
at stake there. 

... , It appears inevitable that in short 
order the beleaguered forces of the 
I-on Nol regime in Phnom Penh will 
, completely collapse, to be supplanted 
7 by a new government. That govern- 
ment may have the former chief of 
state, Prince Sihanouk, as its figure- 
„head but it will almost certainly be 
dominated by Communists. It is likely 
that the fall of Phnom Penh will have 
a profoundly unsettling effect on the 
truce in South Vietnam, such as it is, 

• and it may speed the advent of a 
', Communist, or at least a neutralist, 
regime in Saigon. It is even conceiv- 
. able, that a Communist victory in 
Cambodia will have repercussions in 
neighboring Thailand, as the Adminis- 
tration has suggested. 

But, even if all these possible conse- 
quences are conceded, it still does not 
follow that the United States should 
continue to intervene militarily in In- 
dochina to try to achieve a resolution 
there that will be mors to its liking. 
The suggestion that Congress is "aban- 


doning our friends” by withhold- 
ing funds for combat operations im- 
plies American commitments and vital 
interests in the area which in fact do 
not exist, especially in view of the 
new international situation which Pres- 
ident Nixon has helped to bring about. 
It assumes an ability to determine the 
outcome of domestic conflicts in the 
Indochina states that long and painful 
experience has demonstrated this coun- - 
try simply does not have 
Prolonging the brutal bombing of 
the Cambodian countryside could not 
long preserve the inept and . corrupt 
regime in Phnom Penh, which has- 
been steadily losing ground ever since • 
the United States intervened in its 
behalf in the spring of 1970, .shortly 
after the ouster of Prince Sihanouk.’ • 
Maintaining an anti-Communist re- 
gime precariously in Phnom Penh and 
a few other Cambodian urban centers 
has not prevented the return of Com- 
munist forces to their old sanctuaries 
along the Vietnamese border. The fall. 

. of Phnom Penh may hasten the col- ' 
lapse of the truce in South Vietnam, 
but that cease - fire has never ■ been- 
. really effective. 

As for Thailand, a more cohesive - , 
ration, with its unique — for Southeast 
Asia — history of independence from 
foreign .domination, it should be able' 
to cope with a Communist presence' 
in Cambodia, if necessary, as long as 
its. leaders deal effectively with their 
domestic problems. 

The probable imminent collapse of 
President Nixon’s ill-conceived efforts 
to achieve a Korean-type solution in 
Indochina by securing the Cambodian , 
flank is no doubt deeply disappointing, 
to the Administration. Indeed, the' 
acknowledgment of failure in a long 1 
and costly military endeavor, originally 
undertaken with noble intentions, is 
a bitter pill for Americans generally to 
swallow. 

It is the better part of valor, and - 
wisdom, nevertheless, to recognize at 
last the limitations of power, to 
choose the lesser of evils in a situ- 
ation which offers no happy ending, 
and to terminate resolutely an enter- 
prise that is clearly doing vast harm ’ 
to the United States and to the peo- 
ples it has sought to help. 

Incredibly, while accepting the Con- 
gressiona! mandate to withdraw, Presi- 
dent Nixon has again warned Hanoi, 
that if it further violates the Paris’’ 
accords “the American people would 
respond to such aggression with ap- 
propriate action.” The only appro- 
priate action today, as Congress has 
determined, is to leave the people of 
Indochina alone to solve their own 
problems. 

James P. Brown is a member of the 
editorial board of The Times. 
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By Murrey Marder 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

A new set of bleak Indochina reali- 
ties will confront administration strate- 
gists after midnight Tuesday, Aug. 14. 

After that hour, by act of Congress, 
there is an absolute cutoff on the use 
of American funds, old money or new, 
“to finance directly or indirectly com- 
bat activities by United States military 
forces in or over or from off the shore 
of North Vietnam, South Vietnam, 
Laos or Cambodia.” 

The law “is. unmistakeably clear,” 
administration officials agree, and “it 
will be complied with,” they pledge.. 
There will be no circuitous semantics,' 
, such as the euphemistic formula of 
“protective reaction” devised in Jthes 
past, to justify military attacks as 

“defensive” responses to threats of^ 
enemy action. Congress has been told 
by Adm. Thomas H. Moorer, Chairman 
Of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

And yet, no American official expe-. 
rienced in Indochina is rash enough 
•to guarantee that the last American 
shot in the Indochina war will be only 
an echo of history by Wednesday morn- 
ing, Aug. 15. 

For, the United States by no means 
will be at the end of its tortuous road 
in Indochina on that date. After Aug. 
15 the United States still will be mas- 
sively involved in Indochina with ■ 
money, if not with troops or aircraft. 
Nearly S3 billion in continuing Ameri- 
can military and economic aid for the 
non-Communist regimes in South Viet- , 
nam, Laos and Cambodia is being 
sought by the administration from 
Congress for this 1974 fiscal year. To' 1 
the Communist side, this is hostile 
support, for its adversaries. 

, One immediate question, therefore, 
is whether Communist forces will re- 
spond in kind to the American ban on 
•U.S. combat activities throughout Indo- 
china, where many thousands of Amer- 
ican personnel will be present after 
Aug. 15. Administration officials now 
can do little more than hope for Com- 
munist forbearance. 

The larger American strategic dilem- 
ma in Indochina ^s what will happen 
now to more than a decade’s invest- 
ment of blood, money and resulting 
national turmoil inside the United 
states, which spawned much of the 
Watergate virus in the nation’s life, 
now that “the stick is gone” in Indo-: 
china — the stick of American military ■ 
power. 

In his angry letter of Aug. 2 to the 
Democratic leadership of Congress, 
President Nixon, charging a rebellious 
Congress with “abandonment of a. 
friend,” pledged that “the end to the 
bombing in Cambodia does .not signal 
an abdication of America’s determina- 
tion to work for a lasting pence in 
Indochina. We will continue to provide 
all possible support permitted under 
the law.” 

The President stopped far short, 
however, of describing the total di- 


mensions of the challenge that now 
faces his entire Indochina strategy. 
Cambodia is not merely the last miss- 
ing piece to be fitted into the Indo- 
china mosaic to produce a satisfac- 
tory result. Instead, it is the most 

glaring example of the incomplete- 
ness of the entire structure of “peace” 
in In'dochina. j 

By its. grossly exaggerated claim 
that the Jan. 27 cease-fire in Vietnam 
represented “the end of the war” in 
Indochina, the Nixon administration 
unwittingly encouraged its critics in 
Congress to treat its hyperbole as 
reality. The administration’s hope was 
that the resulting withdrawal of Amer- 
ican troops from South Vietnam, and 
the return of American prisoners of 
war, would buy 'enough time from 
Congress to complete the U.S. military 
disengagement from all Indochina 
without blatant exposure of the am- 
biguities of the Jan. 27 accord. 

If all the Indochinese participants 
. in the war had gone along temporarily 
with the ambiguities in the Jan. 27 
accord, the strategy might have suc- 
ceeded, at least long enough for the 
.United States to look upon Indochina 
as an aching memory. But time ran out 
i before even the facade of the struc- 
ture could be finished. 

In South Vietnam the scramble be- 
gan immediately on each warring side 
to seal off the other, from the territory 
'it .occupied, or could grab. The South 
Vietnamese government of President 
Nguyen Van Thicu grabbed back the 
most, and dug in for prolonged strug- 
gle, assured of continuing American 
military and economic aid. 

There was only the most , . 

remote chance, at best, that 
the North Vietnamese and 
Vietcong on one side, and 
Thieu’s forces on the other, 
would seriously begin the 
process of “national recon- 
ciliation” they pledged in 
the Jan. 27 cease-fire accord. 

Presidential security adviser 
Henry A. Kissinger’s public 
admonition, published in 
January, 1969, when he 
wrote with candor before he 
entered the White House, 
projected the almost-insur- 
mountable barrier: "It is be- 
yond imagination that par-’ 
ties that have been murder- 
ing and • betraying each 
other for 25 years could 
work together as a team giv- 
ing joint instructions to the 
entire country.” 

South Vietnam, in conse- 
quence, has not been recon- 
ciled, it has been parti- 
tioned. 

Communist forces are 
now literally colonizing the 


more sparsely populated 
sectors of South Vietnam 
which they control, while 
the Saigon government has 
reinforced its authority in 
the territory it dominates. 

. The fighting has dropped to 
guerrilla-level, while each 
side recuperates from all- 
out warfare, and replenishes 
its strength. 

In Laos the pattern is 
somewhat more encourag* 
ing. The Laotians are no 
warrior race, nor even a 
race of normally hostile. peo- 
ples. They have a tradition 
of accommodation, if left 
alone. 

The cease-fire in Laos, 
proclaimed in February as 
an outgrowth of private 
talks between Kissinger and 
North I Vietnam’s Le Due 
Tho during negotiations on 
the basic Vietnam cease-fire, 
set the. stage for a division 
of political power in Laos on 
a 50-50' basis, in a coalition 
government. This apportion- 
ment of power, expected to 
be confirmed formally soon 
in the establishment of a co- 
alition government, repre- 
sents a major augmentation 
of power for the pro-Com- 
rpunist-.Pathet Lao, sup- 
ported by North Vietnam. 

Laos will be divided into 
two zones, with the Pathet 
Lao controlling' the entire 
eastern portion of the na- 
tion, the sector most vital to 
North Vietnam, encompass- 
ing the Ho Chi Minh trail 
network running down into 
South Vietnam and Cambo- 
dia. 

The generalized map ac- 
companying this article il- 
lustrates what has taken 
place in Indochina since the 
Vietnam cease-fire accord in 
January, and perhaps also 
what may be ahead. 

Communist forces, either 
o'f North Vietnam or its al- 
lies in each sector, control 
the entire spine of the Indo- 
china peninsula as a result 
of the cease-fire agreements 
in South Vietnam and Laos. 

Cambodia is a totally 
open flank on South Viet- 
nam, lacking even the pa- 
per-thin barrier of a cease- 
fire agreement. 

The forces of North Viet- 
nam, astride the backbone 
of Indochina, are in geo- 
graphic position to strike 
anywhere in the area. 

No matter what happens 
ini the continuing struggle 
for control of Cambodia, a 
war in which the insurgents 
are indigenous Khmer 
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Rouge, fighting with North . S 

.Vietnamese military advice t 

'and logistic support, it ap- v 

pears totally improbable c 

• that there can be any settle- n 

ment that will deprive 1 
North Vietnam of access to s 

eastern Cambodia, site of « 

the “sanctuary” bases, ad- f 
joining South Vietnam. e 

■ Even if the North Viet- ti 

namese are obliged to re- ii 

move their troops from east- ti 

ern Laos and eastern Cam- 
•bodia— which is what the o 
Jan. 27 Vietnam cease-fire 
agreement calls for — North s 

Vietnam seems assured of I 

friendly allies to allow it t 

reentry to the military crit- 1 

leal sectors Adjacent to 1 
South Vietnam. I 

What has occurred in In- ,1 
dochina is supremely illus- 1 
trated by a maxim ex- ' 
pressed in 1954, at the end ' 

of the French Indochina. < 
.war, by Gen. Walter Bedell 
Smith, then under secretary 
.of state: “. . . Diplomacy has ' 

rarely been able to gain at 
the conference table what , 
cannot be gained or held on 
the battlefield.” 

For South Vietnam and 
Laos,' the division of control 
and political' power essen- 
tially parallels the share of 
military control at the time 
of cease-fire. 

In South Vietnam, the 
Communist forces were 
obliged to settle for a slice 
of territory and no share— 
so far— in the political 
power controlled from Sai- 
'gon. In Laos, the split is 
about even, in territory and 
. political power when meas- 
ured in terms of the more 
lightly populated area con- 
trolled by Communist 
forces, and the more fertile 
lowlands controlled by the 
central government of Pre- 
mier Souvanna Phouma. . 

This pattern is what 
makes the prospect so omi- 
; nous for the American-sup- 
ported Cambodian govern- 
ment of President Lon Nol. 
:The insurgent forces so 
dominate the battle for 
Cambodia that there is little 
j bargaining power on the 

• anti-Communist side. After 

; midnight Tuesday, when 
| critical American bombing 

1 -support is cut. off for Cam- 

'( bodia, the bargaining power 

,1 of the Phnom Penh regime 
;! will be materially reduced, 
j . At the time the Vietnam 
! ' cease-fire was signed, and 

! i the groundwork was begun 
for reaching a cease-fire in 
Laos,, the Lon Nol govern- 
; ment also offered a cease- 
fire, which Phnom Penh and 
i Washington described as an 
! “unconditional” cease-fire. 

But its terms simply were 
i not credible enough to sup- 
ply any enticement to the 
Communist side. 

! Instead of the standstill 
cease-fires proclaimed in 


South Vietnam and Laos . ^ 
the Lon Nol regime, 
weakest bargaining position 
of all, made the de- 
manding offer of all, Lon 
Nol on Jan: 29 propose a 
suspension of “offensive sspi 
erations" by Cambodiati 
forces, “to enable” North Vi- 
etnamese forces in the coun- 
try “to leave our territory 
in the shortest possible 
time ...” 

. The offer was- scoffed at 
on the Communist side. 

' With time, and with mas- 
sive American aerial sup- 
port, Nixon administration 
strategists hoped, the weak 
Lon Nol government could 
be revitalized, and the 
poorly led, corruption- 
plagued Cambodian army 
reinvigorated, to gain 
enough strength to bargain- 
effectively with the pro- 
Communist Khmer Rouge.. 

■ During this period, which 
may prove to be a major His- 
torical error, the United 
States repeatedly fended off 
.overtures for a negotiated 
settlement by Prince Noro- 
dom Sihanouk, who was de- 
posed as Cambodia’s ruler 
bv Lon Nol's forces m 
March, 1970. Sihanouk re- 
peatedly has charged, and 
the United States repeatedly 
has denied, that he was 
overthrown as a conse- 
quence of “plotting”, by the. 
Central Intelligence Agency.- 
■ American ■ intelligence 
agents unquestionably were 
working with anti-Sihanouk,, 
Khmer Serei forces during 
the 1960s, whether or not 
there was any U.S. complic- 


ity in the coup which elimi- 
nated Sihanouk from power, 
even fragmentary public re- 
cords show. 

The full record of U.S. in- 
volvement in Cambodia dur- 
ing those years was touched 
only very lightly in recent 
hearings before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, 
which centered on the falsi- 
fication of Pentagon records 
about the clandestine Amer- 
ican B-52 bombing of Cam- 
bodia between March, 1969, 
and April, 1970. 

The Nixon administration 
claimed it had Sihanouk’s 
secret “acquiescence” to 
that bombing. Whether Siha- 
nouk was aware of the mag- 
nitude of the 14 months of 
bombing, however, has not 
been established. The public 
record shows only that Siha- 
nouk tolerated some degTee 
of covert American military 
action against the North Vi- 
etnamese forces in his coun- 
t r y when he became 
alarmed at the extent of 
their control of the eastern 
sector of Cambodia. 

The North Vietnamese 
forces who were on the re- 
ceiving end of the covert 
US bombing now conceiva- 
bly may be more suspicious 
of Sihanouk than they were 
before the recent disclo* 


rZuttatlMaershlpm . 

Hanoi was fully aware that • 
Sihanouk tried to play noil- 
sides of tne -S«»t-Wert divide . , 

ashejocKeyec. '-ouj uisUy ■ j 

in power or -wo ^ i 

C °It is ironic that the Nixon 
administration now 
Sihanouk as the man to ne- 
gotiate with for a diplomatic 
settlement of the war ns the 
head of the ^nmbodian. - w 

ernment-in-cxilc, only to oe 
rebuffed by him. Sihanou^ 
often has acknowledged 

publicly that the Khmer 
Rouge military units, who 
fight in his name, are the 
controlling power on the in- 
surgent side, anti once they 
gain power he will be only a 
ceremonial head of state. 

The key to the future of 
Cambodia, however, admin- 
istration officials continue 
to insist, is held neithei by 
Sihanouk nor by. the Khmer 
Rouge, but by North Viet- 
nam. . , 

Administration officials 
concede that the bulk of the 
■'fighting in Cambodia is con*, 
ducted by the Khmer 
Rouge, although the Lon 
Nol government, and some- 
times the United States, por- 
trayed the North Vietnam- 
ese as a major fighting force 
in the battle for control. of 
Cambodia. Recently, how- 
ever, even the Lon Nol gov- 
ernment is reported to have 
acknowledged to Thailand 
that no North Vietnamese 
military units are in the cur- 
rent battle for Cambodia. 

What most distinguishes 
Cambodia from South Viet- 
nam and Laos in terms of 
reaching even a temporary 
war settlement is that in 
Cambodia, once supporting 
American air power is gone, 

; all the high bargaining 

a cards would appear to be in 

, pro-Communist hands. The 

insurgents seek no coalition 
s with the Lon Nol regime; 

their demand is to eliminate 
it - 

l, Prince Sihanouk, in his 

cable yesterday to old friend 
a Sen. Mike Mansfield (D- 

s Mont.), offered the United, 

o States an exit from Cambo- 

i- dia representing “peace in 

l- honor," but Sihanouk main- 

>f tained the standing de- 

mand for a total halt to 
ic American support for the 

a ' Lon Nol regime— knowing 

ee it could not survive the cut- 
~y off. (See story, Page A 7.) 
r i * Administration officials 

n ' give the Lon Nol govern- 

n ® ment “a chance” to survive 

°* for an unstated period of 

rn time beyond Aug. 15, at 

least weeks, probably se- 
;Se veral months, but concede 

they simply “don’t know”- 
the ultimate answer. 
va ‘ Washington has been en- 

>us couraged in recent days 

over the upsurge of aggres- 
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B o mbsTH a r diy^HurTRc ti $ , ' 

A Reported Defector Says 

j PHNOM PENH, Cambodia, 
Aug- 14 (UPO—A soldier iden- 
tified as a rebel who defected 
to the Cambodian Government 
side said today that six months 
of intense American bombings 
in Cambodia has inflicted tittle 
damage on insurgent troops. ; 

The soldier, Hean Chit, who 
is 29 years old and who report- 
. edly joined the Government 
side July 23, was present to- 
day at a news conference. _ 

' He said that while he was ip 
command of more than 6,000 
men he took orders directly, 
•from North Vietnamese ad- 
visers. , . , „ 

, Speaking through an inter 
prefer, he said.that in 10 United 
'States air strikes, • bombs 
killed only three or four, of his 

He said that he had received 
(training in Hanoi on how to 
■ avoid the bombs and seek pro- 
jection if they hit his positions, 
i The soldier said that he had 
commanded 12 rebel battalions 
near Kompong Spcu, about 30 
miles west of Phnom Penh, and 
that his orders were to take 
Kompong Speu and to surround 
and attack Phnom Penh, if the 
capital was not taken by the 
end of the year, then the North 
Vietnamese would attack it, he 
said. , 


slveness shown by govern 
ment troops. U.S. strategists 
express confidence th,at 
there will be no sudden col 
lapse of will or resistance by 
Phnom Penh’s defenders. 
They hold the hope that 
once the government’s 
troops are fighting "on their 
own,” they will acquire 
greater confidence and ef- 
fectiveness. 

The struggle, however, ad 
mlttcdly will be to achieve 
“some kind of equilibrium 
between the opposing 
forces, to try to induce the 
pro-Communlsts to bargain 
on a level approaching 
equality. The prospect may 
not be hopeless, but it 
surely is not bright. . 
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It will be happening in a few days. The 
United States will allow the Cambodian 
patient to die. Death will come, as it so of- 
ten does, with mixed reactions from the 
survivors, even those on the freedom side 
of the human family. 

Cambodia is, after all, the last place 
where the United States is actively en- 
gaged in the Southeast Asian conflict that 
has twisted and wrenched and ruined the 
philosophies, allegiances and treasuries of 
our country for so many years. We are sick 
unto distraction with it. 

So it is that on Aug. 15, when fhe last 
U.S. planes are scheduled to fly over Cam- 
bodia, providing for the last time bombing 
support for the beleagured Khmer Army, 
many Americans will breath a sigh of re- 
lief. I hope — I pray — that many will have 
been able to keep their sense of what is 
right; that they will have been able to set 
aside the oddly prejudiced reporting of the 
press; that they will note the passing with 
a sigh of pity and profound sorrow. 

FOR WE AMERICANS have let Cambo- 
dia become fatally ill, heedlessly. We are 
allowing the brave, battered Khmer pa- 
tient to die, in what is the most unneces- 
sary and cruel debacle in the Southeast 
Asian tragedy. 

The Khmers are one people who wanted, 
and want, nothing to do with war. They are 
an ethnically homogeneous people who 
have cherished their culture and thrived in 
a beautifully simple, pacific existence for 
hundreds of years. They have been drawn 
into war against their will by North Viet- 
namese invaders and American support- 
ers. 

LET ME TELL YOU about some of the 
people of Cambodia whom I visited with 
recently, people living and fighting in the 
provincial capital of Kampong Thom. 
These aren’t corrupt bureaucrats or cor- 
rupting merchants in Phnom Penh bruited 
so breathlessly by our press; they are 
simple, frightened, soft-spoken, deter- 
mined seekers of peace with freedom. 

Kampong Thom has been surrounded by 
the Communists for nearly two years. Its 
» population currently numbers about 15,000 
longtime residents, 9,000 resettled refugees 
and an undisclosed number of military. It 
stays alive through the airlifting of food, 
ammunition, gasoline and other supplies — 
,-and the determination of its permanent 
. and temporary residents. 

As our helicopter approached Kampong 
Thom’s schoolyard, there was a crowd of 
i perhaps 150 women and children and old 
men waving us down. When we got out of 
the chopper, they maintained a distance as 
we walked to greet the military governor, 
Gen. Taep Ben. 

I wasn’t sure why so many people were 
there but thought at first they were wait- 
ing for supplies. But since the biggest 
stem, food, was only dropped by air, the 
only other explanation was what my inter- 
preter finally explained: the three or four 
weekly flights by helicopter and, lately, 
'DC3 are the only break in the routine for 
the people of Kampong Thom- 
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Taep Ben was anxious that we move 
along. He had left a staff meeting to meet 
our helicopter and apologized for having to 
return to it but said it wouldn’t be long 
before we could begin our tour of the refu- 
gee resettleihent areas, the hospital and 
other areas of the town. ' 

The staff meeting droned on, as staff 
meetings must, with exchanges of informa- 
tion and orders. ■ 

LT. SAN SOK noted matter-of-factly that 
there would be a U.S. support air raid at 
approximately 1400 hours (the last one for 
which he would serve as forward ground 
controller, having been reassigned to 
Phnom Penh.) . 

One of Taep Ben’s deputies mentioned 
that he hoped the next chopper would 
bring in some Jeep batteries, as they need- 
ed them at the hospital surgery (I guessed 
that the surgery must have been on the- 
ground floor and that carefully positioned 
Jeeps provided what light was available). 
And so on. 

Following the staff meeting, Taep Ben 
' suggested we go into the sitting room for 
beer before starting the tour, so that I 
might talk with several of his staff. I real- 
ized that the beer break was a welcome 
change for the dozen men in the room and 
that maybe my turning their day upside 
down with my visit wouldn’t be quite so 
much of an inconvenience as I had imag- 
ined. 

First came the briefing from a harried 
old-young man who was in charge of refu- 
gee resettlement. He apologized in ad- 
vance that he would not be able to go with 
. us to the villages but he had urgent work in 
town He was rebuilding a seven-square- 
btock area that the enemy had leveled the 
year before. Taep Ben had given the proj- 
ect high priority; it would involve all able- 
bodied citizens, civilian and military alike, 
would build morale and would begin to 
build Kampong Thom anew. 

The refugee director talked about how in 
the past seven months, since Khmer troops 
with U.S. air support had driven the enemy 
back eight miles from Kampong Thom’s 
northern edge, 500 typical peasant homes 
had been built for refugees and had provid- 
ed reasonably comfortable living and 
farming conditions for every formerly 
homeless person in the provincial capital. 

The refugee resettlement areas on the 
other side of the river were just as the 
director had said. They were neatly laid 
out, classically constructed one-room peas- 
ant huts on stilts with wooden sides and 
wood or thatch roofs. The wood had been 
collected from ammunition cases. The 
quality of the houses was not first rate, but 
highly acceptable considering the harrow- 
ing circumstances. There was numerous 
old people, children and many women, but 
not an able-bodied man to be seen. 

FROM THE NEW VILLAGES we went 
to the hospital. It shocked me. The building 
was shelltorn, but sturdy. It was inspec-. 
tion-clean inside and out. The staff of 11 
included two doctors and all were in clean 
white hospital coats, making rounds 
through the neat, though doubly crowded, 
75-bed facility. There were ISO patients. 




typically two per bed, in the hospital. They 
were being bathed and cared for by their 
families and given what medical attention 
was available by the staff. 

Making rounds with the doctors, what 
initially had been a favorable shock turned 
quite unfavorable as I realized how little, 
they were able to do to cure the sick and 
wounded. They had no electricity ; no anes- 
thesia except ether drops or, occasionally, 
chloroform; no disease-specific drugs; no 
film or developer for the X-ray, even if 
there were electricty. 

_ WITH ALL THE GOOD WILL and train- 
ing in the world, this band of medics and 
aides was hardly able to do anything ex- 
cept make the ill as comfortable as possi- 
ble. I remembered my colleague Dr. Tom 
Dooley’s succinct answer to a shocked 
group of U.S. doctors visiting our facilities 
in Laos, in 1959: * 

“Yes, in some respects we are practic- 
ing 18th century medicine. But it is good 
medicine and we are practicing in a coun- 
try that is used to 15th century medicine.” > 
These people were forced back earlier 
even than that in their practice, simply 
because of a lack of supplies. I wondered 
how these medics do as much as they do, 
with so little? 

“If they only had some sterilizing equip- 
ment, they could drain that young guy's 
chest. That head wound needs debride- 
ment. That child would live if she only had 
a stomach tube,” I told myself. 

“God, oh God, that M.A.S.H. in Korea 
was Walter Reed Hospital compared to 
this place.” 

My U.S. Embassy interpreter explained 
the bind that the Khmer government has 
been in. It was a case of what to leave out 
of the airlift survival kit: rice, ammunition 
or medicines. Invariably, it was medicines 
that would be left off the choppers and C- 
136s, to get as much food and ammo 
aboard as possible. It took 20 tons of rice to’ 
feed Kampong Thom each week, and it all 
had to be airdropped in. * ,, 

BUT AT WHAT A PRICE in human suf- ' 
fering and military morale. Every soldier 
m the Khmer Army knows, according to 
one Western military attache I talked with, 
that if he gets a head or chest or gut wound 
he is finished, simply for lack of decent 
medical aid. What better way to render a 
fighting force timid ? 

Following a look at the ravaged area 
that was scheduled for rehabilitation, we 
returned to Taep Ben's tattered mansion 
for lunch. Over a solid meal and two pre- 
cious bottles of St. Emilion Bordeaux, 12 of 
us explored the futile questions of what > 
could be done and what should be done 
first. My mind was jammed with what I 
had seen: there were enough needs here to 
take up the efforts of the Dooley Founda- 
tion for two years. But of course we 
couldn't neglect our commitments in Laos 
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I and Nepal. 

We would have to concentrate on provid- 
ing disease-specific drugs and, perhaps, 
anesthesia and plasma. The idea of a gen- 
rator for the hospital was appealing, but 
that would require gas, which would have 
to be flown in, and which just couldn’t be 
counted upon. 

While we were discussing these things, 
Lt. San Sok kept quietly going outside to 
radio up strike instructions for the tactical 
air support raid that we could see from the 
dining room. After about 30 minutes, the 
raid subsided and the Grumman OV*10 
Forward Air Control place headed in our 
direction, flying low. 


IT PASSED OVER THE RIVER, wig- 
gling its wings in salute. Then, just oppo 
site the mansion, it made a series of loops, 
releasing colored smoke from beneath its 
wings, in a final salute to the departing 
San Sok. 

My embassy friend told me the story of 
San Sok and Forward Air 'Controller Joe 
Gambino. San Sok, or Rustic Sam as he 
Svas called by Gambino, had become par- 
ticularly friendly and incredibly effective 
over the radio guiding the American to 
enemy targets. They had often talked 
'about getting together for drinks one day. 
^nd when Rustic Sam would lead Joe 
Gambino to a good enemy concentration, 
Joe would often shout over the radio, “I 
owe you another drink, buddy.” 

Then in April, in particularly rough 
ground-to-air combat, Gambino’s plane 


was hit, flying low. Joe ejected but too low 
for his chute to open. Gambino fell to his 
death not SO yards from Lt. San Sok, his 
friend he had never met. 

San Sok put a hand-lettered sign, “Joe 
Gambjno Bar,” over a closed beer joint in 
town. The townspeople gave Gambino an 
honored plot at the cemetery and con- 
structed his monument from parts of his 
demolished OV-10 aircraft. Over the radio, 
Gambino’s FAC-mates awarded San Sok 
' their fallen comrade’s pistol. As the story 
ended, one of Taep Ben’s deputies said, 
“Whoever Joe Gambino was, we love 
-him.” . 

i After lunch, everyone had a half-shot of 
cognac. We got into Taep Ben’s Jeep and 
headed back for the schoolyard, where I 
would board the chopper for trips to Kam- 
pong Chhnang, Kampong Speu and Takeo, 
provincial capitals in similarly threatened 
circumstances. 


air support, “But it took time. The French 
taught us that we should advance in a line, 
across open terrain; nobody who wins 
wars has fought that way for SO years. Si- 
hanouk taught the army how to parade; at 
least we paraded him out of the country-. 


PASSING THROUGH the town square, 
Taep Ben stopped his Jeep and took me to 
the foot of the four-faced monument Jaya- 
varman, the great Ninth Century king and 
builder of a major temple complex at Ang- 
kor Wat. “This honored person,” he said 
reverently, “will protect us.” Then, as if 
he might be taken a little to somberly: “He 
has an advantage; he looks in all direc- 
tions. And here, he has to.” 

The general had explained to me how his 
army had Successfully learned how to 
advance under the protection of tactical 


As we stood in the schoolyard, Taep Ben 
shook my hand in a long gesture of friend- . 
ship. “We have great respect and love for 
Americans, but we are confused by you. 
How can you lose 50,000 dead and 1,000,000 
wounded and billions in treasure, and now 
• give up everything to the North Vietnam- 
CSC?** 

“Time is meaningless to us — it is all 
important to you. You are defeated by 
your impatience, and because of. that, we ' 
all will die.” 

As the helicopter climbed over the 
scarred provincial capital, Taep Ben’s 
closing remarks brought this thought: I 
may not die because of American airpow- 
er, but Taep Ben and his people perhaps 
will because of the lack of it. 

Taep Ben was right. We are defeated by 
our impatience. We let the patient die. 

Verne Chaney, M.D., is president and 
founder of the Thomas A. Dooley Founda- 
tion. Following a three-month return to 
Southeast Asia this spring, he is working 
on plans for medical assistance programs 
in Cambodia, as an addition to the founds- ’. 
. Don ’s exis ting work in other Asian lands. 
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President Nixon’s game 
, plan for Cambodia has truly 
i gone awry. 

i That may be stating the 
obvious. But, as the Presi- 
s dent would say, it is worth' 
making the point crystal 
lelear as he now faces the 
[forced bombing halt. 

The harsh letter Nixon 
, sent Congress as it went on 
August vacation suggests 
he is preparing to play poli- 


tics with whatever disaster 


t now befalls Cambodia. Be- 
forehand,' officials are 
trying to explain what the 
f congressional “abandon- 
ment of a friend” means in 
more dispassionate terms, 
f The Nixon game plan saw 
essentially three local ele- 
ments in the Cambodian 
equation — deposed ruler 
f Prince Norodom Sihanouk, 
now in Chinese exile; the 
' Communist Khmer Rouge, 
supported by Hanoi, and the 
tottering government of 
( President Lon Nol in the 
capital of Phnom Penh, 
j In June, in the second 
marathon Paris negotia- 
\ tions with Hanoi's Le Due 
■, Tho, and then later at the 
Washington Summit with 
Soviet leader Leonid I. 

- Brezhnev, Nixon and trusty . 
[ *ide Henry A. Kissinger 


By George Sherman 
thought they had set the 
stage for getting negotia-' 
tions started among these 
three contestants. 

American bombing, just 
enough to keep the Lon Nol 
government afloat, officials 
argue, was meant to play an 
essential role. These offi- 
cials unabashedly admit the 
aim was to get Sihanouk 
back to power in a “neutral 
independent” Cambodia 
an aim, they claim, private- 
ly shared by Peking. 

To achieve that end, the 
argument goes, two require- 
ments existed. Sihanouk 


needed some forces of his 
own in Cambodia — which 
he has, though minimal^ — 
to balance the Khmer 
Rouge, who detest him from 
the days when his own re- 
gime oppressed them. 

Second, and more impor- 
tant, the exiled Sihanouk 
needed a new legitimacy 
that only the United States 
could bestow. That means,, 
these officials say, Sihan- 
ouk must be seen as the 
only instrument able to gain 
the end of American bomb- 
ing and a change in govern- 
ment in Phnom Penh — 
something the Khmer 
Rouge were not able to do 
.on the battlefield. 


In a word, Sihanouk, with 
Nixon’s help, would have 
the power to break the 
Cambodian stalemate. At 
the same time, U.S. officials 
believed that the continuing 
bombing would keep Lon 
Nol’s' government from col-, 
lapsing and give it bargain- 
ing power to make the best 
deal possible with Sihanouk. 

Before Congress stepped 
in on June 30, these senior 
officials maintain, all the 
pieces were falling in place. 
Sihanouk was screaming 
about the American bomb- 
ing so as to gain maximum 
credit for ending it. 

Hanoi, with the backing of 
Moscow and prospects of 
American economic aid 
dangled before it, was also 
moving toward a cease-fire 
compromise, insiders main-^ 
tain. Such a “cease-fire in 
place,” even with Sihanouk 
back in power, would guar- 
antee Communist posses- 
sion of the vital Cambodian 
sanctuaries along the South 
Vietnamese border. 

Then Congress rebelled. 
Partly through erosion of 
presidential authority in the 
Watergate scandal, partly 

through disillusionment 
with Nixon’s “peace with 
honor” in Vietnam, time 
finally ran out for the White 
House in Indochina. -i 
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Once Congress mandated 
(the Aug. 15 bombing halt, 
'the game plan fell apart. i 
The Khmer Rouge and their 
North Vietnamese mentors, 
smelling military victory,, 
took the offensive. The . 
Phnom Penh regime, sens- 
ing desertion, reeled under 
the psychological impact of , 
losing its bombing crutch. ; 

Sihanouk, too, lost his 
bargaining power. Nixon no 
longer had the power to 
give him legitimacy. Sihan- 
ouk loudly proclaimed that 
he would have nothing to do 
with the United States, and 
publicly admitted that his 
future role probably would 
be as figurehead ruler of 
Cambodia. 

j The Chinese also drew in 
1 their horns. Whatever their 
private sentiments about 
, Hanoi’s ascendency in Indo-, 
china, say officials, the 
Chinese rulers are not about 
to do anything publicly to 
stop a Communist victory in 
Cambodia. They gently 
suggested that Kissinger’ 
put off his early August trip 
to Peking — originally set 
for a bargaining session 
with Sihanouk — and Nixon 
agreed. 

The irony is that Cambo- 
dia now becomes what the 
President once said it was 
— “the purest form of the 
Nixon Doctrine.” Without 
the bombing, the Lon Nol 
government must prove it 
can survive with only the 
help of conventional Ameri- 
can military aid in equip- 
ment and supplies. 

If it can hold out for a 
month — a big if, officials 
acknowledge — only then is 
there hope that the insur- 
gents will seek compromise. 


_.. r 
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l yUa!^ If , own resources. 

.. “The withdrawal of airpower 

™ j g a aBS H i gga Taa, will increase their anxiety and 

M (1 may be i ust w hat * s nee< *- 

Kn hi p 1 ®_J3 ed to boost their determination. 

['in it.', 0 tfp rt'tf Anxiety is not necessarily a 

kll 1 | I 11 . bad thing.” * ' 

g gag lA • Shortly before the bombing 

halt, the United States made 
the first of a series of gifts 

T ffl H pa P?r?\ Rl gra Pj St pS aimed at bolstering the tiny 

|| U w ’Ml if M W ri £l H I Fa 3 0 " Cambodian airforce in anticipa- 

|y| |L jOr | | III! jLp I Mu® |j 1 tion of an end to the bombing. 

» », L«u3 a » I L a \i port' plane to General" Sosthenb 

Fernandez, Cambodian Chief of 
Staff. The presentation cere- 

CHRISTOPHER. MULLIN reports from backdrop of explosions as 

, » - « United States bombers continued 

Phnom Penh, capitsi Oi v«amDOCiie to plaster the area around the 

. airport- 
bombing of the whole Indo- At present the Cambodian 

A NERVOUS calm hangs China war, they are likely to be airforce consists of 24 T-28s 

Over Cambodia since very angry men. (with 12 more on the way) and 

American bombing stopped They have already made it a handful of DC3s, converted in- 

at 11 a.m. local time (4 a.m., clear that there will be no to gunships. The T-28s were 
GMT) nn Wednesday With mercy for Cambodian President built mainly as trainers and are 
the hV ,vf the bombing it Lon Nol or any of his top men capable of dropping just one 

tf h JSL, ,■,«? little shfnds should they fall into Communist 500 pound bomb compared with 

s believed Wat little stands hands Ncj - ther are they likcly t0 b-52s, which can drop 30 500 

between the estimated feel t00 cha ritabl;- disposed to pounders. 

50,000 insurgents and their t ] lc 200-strong staff of the As far as the Cambodian 

final goal, the capture of American Embassy from where Government is concerned, it 
Phnom Penh. the bombing of Cambodia was seems that until the last minute 

The week leading up to the supervised. they simply did not believe that 

halt was marked bv a lull in Last week, Prince Sihanouk, the United States would go 

fl Mtiaf wi h the in u" deposed Cambodia/: head of ahead with its pledge to stop 

the lighting witn rne insu • warne( j a n foreigners bombing. 

gents apparently melting ^ leave Phnom Penh, saying Questioned as to how the 
away from their positions he cou ]d not be responsible Army would perform without 

around the capital allowing f or t heir sa fety. In the past ten the bombing, Cambodia's Prime 
Government forces to occupy days Communist leaflets have Minister In Tam still appeared 
all the main roads. Predict- appeared in the city warning to hold out the possibility that it 
ablv, the Government has in- people to stay indoors in the may be restarted. He said . 

teroreted the fall off in event of street fighting. 'American aid will increase IF 

terpreteo cne U ‘ M , The Western Embassies are the North Vietnamese and Viet 

fighting as a victory. Most takjng no c h an ces and have Cong still refuse to accept the 

observers, however, believe Paris Agreement, then I hope 

that the Khmer Rouge Com- reduced personnel to an essen- the TJnited States may intervene 
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regroup tor what mrW bo the ~ j, „? save * having advised “S^'JSSSvwnlmMMd 

decisive battle ir the struggle all British residents to evacuate. ^ ict c ong ” ; s a ] So a t j nge Q f 

for Phnom Penh. Some people feel that the unreality since most observers 

There ere several possibilities, ill-disciplined, heavily*armcd now egree that the bulk of the 
The insurgents could try to take Government forces are a bigger enemy’s fighting is being done 
the city by force — something .threat to public safety than the by Cambodians, 
they may want to leave as a last ‘"^'ng Army Ir i the past Xhe prime Minjster sajd that 
resort, since any all-out battle week, within 150 yards or my ^ enemy- were rearouDintf for 

in the city could cause heavy hotel, two people have died in lue enemy were regrouping ror 

civilian casualties and could separate nightclub incidents in- 

cost the Communists a lot in volving trigger-happy Govern- 

goodwill. ment soldiers. 

They may once again cut the One of the dead was an 
roads leading to the capital, as Englishman, Mr. Sidney Evans,; 

they did In March. They may who worked for a civil engin- 

also close the airport and the eering firm. He died when an 

Mekong River route from Saigon, army major machine-gunned 

In this way they could slowly in broad daylight a bar in 

strangle the city which is be- which Mr. Evans was sitting.- 

lieved to have supplies to last a The Americans, nieanwhile’ 
little under two months. have capped three years or 

' Finally, there is the chance of extraordinary blunders in Cam- 


a renewed assault which he be- 
lieved would come in the 
autumn when Sihanouk was at- 
tending the conference of un- 
aligned nations in Algiers. 
“After that I don’t know what 
will happen. The fact that the 
Mekong River is running high 
is the only advantage for the 
defenders of Phnom Penh.” . . 

Commenting on reports that 
the South Vietnamese are con* 
sidering intervening, the Prime 
Minister told me: “There is no 
possibility of South Vietnamese 
intervention. We hope that we 
can protect ourselves.” 

South Vietnamese arc as much 
feared in Cambodia as their 
northern ' neighbours. During 
the 1971 invasion of Cambodia, 
they earned themselves lasting 
hatred because of their pre- 
occupation with , looting the 
homes of their allies. 

It is only fair to say that 
recent reports have greatly 
exaggerated the immediate 
threat to Phnom Penh. Unless 
there is an internal coup there 
is no prospect of the city falling 
in the very near future. 

It seems possible that the 
strength of the insurgents has 
been over-estimated, partly as 
a result of the breathtaking in- 
competence of Cambodian Gov- 
ernment forces. 

Most of the area around the 
city is in Government hands. 
On Thursday I was one of 
several journalists who accom- 
panied ti.e Prime Minister 
on a whirlwind tour of Army 
posts- and refugee camps which 
took us 40 miies south of the 
city along Highway Four. We 
were several times able to leave 
the Highway penetrating for as 
much as two miles into the sur- 
rounding countryside in complete 
safety. 

Phnom Penh seems far from 
.being a city under siege. The 
shops are full, even with 
imported luxuries such as grey- 
6re and Martini. If the people, 
have any thoughts of the war' 
they keep them to themselves. 

Colourful posters depicting 
the fearless Cambodian Army, 
laying waste to all enemy ;n 
their path are stuck to walls in 
all main streets. Whether they 
will be so brave when they have 
to face the enemy without the 
aid of B-52s remains to be seen. 

• © Copyright 


a coup within the present bodia by accidentally B-52ing 


regime resulting in more real- 
istic leadership prepared to sur 
render the city to the Common. 


the Government held-town of 
Neak Luong, about 30 miles 
from the capital. The accident 


Ists without a fight- The present caused more than 400 casualties 
ruling council is known to be including 140 dead. One man 
hopelessly split and, as one was said to have lost his wife 


ambassador put it: "I should and ten bis eleven children# 
be surprised if they hang to- The bombing error, the big- 
getlier — a rather unfortunate ges t of the whole Indo-China 
phrase—! for more than a tew war, was ascribed to “a com-; 


days”. puter error in Honolulu.”' J 

Exactly what will happen once j s c j car that although forced 

the insurgents are inside the 1 by Congress, to stop bombing, 


city remains to be seen- Having the Americans have by no means 


spent six months on the receiv- 
ing end of some of the heaviest 


iven up their struggle to hold 
ambodia. According to a high 
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By Henry S. Bradsher 

Star-News Staff Writer 

HONG KONG — The U.S. 
Governs ,nt s lament that 
the congressional halt of 
bombing of Cambodia has 
• destroyed the bargaining 
power for compromise set- 
tlement rights sounds hol- 
low to close observers of the 
tortured Cambodian scene. 

It is on the same level as 
the wishful thinking that 
has preoccupied politicians 
in Phnom Penh for more 
than six months to the ex- 
clusion of a realistic analy- 
sis of their worsening situa- 
tion. 

They have talked hopeful- 
ly of being able to negotiate 
with the “good” Cambodi- 
ans among those fighting 
President Lon Nol’s govern- 
ment. There are, a lot of sol- 
diers out there in rice pad- 
dies and jungles who would 
like to rally to the govern- 
ment if only the North Viet- 
namese would not obstruct 
it, politicians have insisted. 

When repeated a few days 
ago by Information Minister 
Sum Chhum, such remarks 
produced a flurry of “peace 
.talks” stories. These contin- 
ued the Cambodian tradi- 
tion of obscuring the basic 
problem. 

CONTRARY TO some 
U.S. government officials, 
there never seems to have 
been any realistic possibili- 
ty of a compromise which 
would have salvaged Amer- 
ican honor along with Lon 
Nol's. In another of many 
repeated — and repeatedly 
ignored — lessons that air 
power has only limited in- 
fluence on the over-all devel- 
opment of an old-fashioned 
small unit ground war, the- 
Cambodian situation had 
been steadily deteriorating 
years before congress be- 
gan applying the brakes. 
•Opponents of Lon Nol there-, 
fore had little incentive to 


bargain even before the 
bombing halt was voted. 

Prince Norodom Sihanouk 
has always adamantly op- 
posed any compromise. Al- 
though it is doubtful that he 
controls all, or even very 
many, of the forces oppos- 
ing Lon Nol, his attitude has 
been indicative of the reali- 
ty which many U. S. and 
Cambodian officials tried to 
ignore. 

Sihanouk said several 
days ago that the exile gov- 
ernment which he ostensi- 
bly heads but does not 
claim to control “will un- 
failingly be established in 
Phnom Penh in the not too 
distant future after the ine- 
luctable final victory” of 
Lon Nol's opponents. Sihan- 
ouk has been vague about 
what happens after that, 
what kind of government it 
will be and what, it will do. 
The reason probably is that’ 
he does not know himself. 

To fill this gap his aides 
have continued in recent 
days repeating Sihanouks 
five point statement made 
March 23, 1970, five days 
after the Cambodian Na-' 
tional Assembly voted him. 
out of power. 

I 

ISSUED IN TWO slightly 
different versions from Pe- 
king, the statement dis- 
solved “for high treason” 
Lon Nol’s government, for- 
bade any cooperation with ' 
it, promised establishment 
under Sihanouk of an alter- 
native government, assem- 
bly and army, and called 
upon Cambodians to join in 
a united front with “the. 
task of liberating the coun- 
try and rebuilding it after 
victory over the imperialist 
enemy and its lackeys.” 

This offers nothing new in . 
guidance for the situation 


which will develop if the 
end of American bombing 
leads to collapse of Lon 
Nol’s regime. Sihanouk, 
who has said he represents 
the past and others will be 
the futurte of Cambodia, 
apparently feels unable to 
lay down policies for a new 
situation which is unfolding. 

Sihanouk represents a 
past which has seemed in- 
creasingly attractive to 
Cambodian people as the 
war has worsened. Phnom 
Penh politicians have 
sought to ignore this popu- 
lar feeling and they still 
talk of some part of the Lon 
Nol regime surviving. 

VIRTUALLY EVERY 
politician of importance in 
Phnom Penh has been 
claiming for months that he 
is capable of rallying 
“good” Cambodians to the 
government side if only giv- 
en a chance. Some, includ- 
ing colleagues of Lon Nol’s 
in the high political council 
that is theoretically running 
the country have said pri- 
vately if only Lon Nol would 
leave Cambodia then the 
insurgents would be willing 


to join the government. But, 
aside from the fact that Lon 
Nol stubbornly refuses to 
desert his sinking ship, this 
ignores the attitude of Si- 
hanouk and presumably of 
others that the entire gag- 
gle of leading politicians in 
the Lon Nol regime must be 
banished — if not impris- 
oned or executed. Repeated 
reports of North Vietnam- ; 
ese Army troops holding 
Cambodian allies in line to 
prevent their defecting to 
the government might have j 
some validity. i 

So the government talks 
of fighting on without Amer- 
ican air power but with con- 
tinued U. S. military sup- 
plies. Even that presents 
problems The highways and 
the Mekong river into 
Phnom Penh have been 
kept open by U.S. bombing 
and might now be closed. A 
senior American official in 
Phnom Penh calls the city’s 
airport “a logistical night- 
mare” and says it is physi- 
cally incapable of handling 
enough U. S. cargo planes 
to keep the city of 2 mil- 
lion fed and the Cambodian 
Army fighting for long. 
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AMERICAN BOMBING in support of tottering Cambodia' 
against Communist attack ended yesterday, as ordere’d by' 
a reluctant and resentful President Nixon. u We are. 
abandoning a friend,” ho said bitterly. These words, and 
the situation they describe, will have’ a depressing effect on 
nomCommunists in that area— -with the exception, on the | 
“I’m' all right, Jack" principle, of brash and : 
short-sighted Mr Whitlam. America’s more percipient' 
protdg^s farther afield will also have an uneasy feeling in! 
their, bones, For the first time Mr Nixon, weakened by! 
Watergate, has been brought to heel on a major strategic 1 
issue. A resurgent Congress, in taming him, is expressing! 
the American public’s utter rejection of this foreign 1 
commitment in particular and its mounting antipathy to 
foreign entanglements in general. i 

Against this American background there Is a hollow, 
sound about Mr Nixon’s warning to the North Vietnamese,! 
who were not intimidated by him even at. the height of his i 
power. ; The whole situation in Cambodia end Laos’, is i 
collapsing,, militarily and politically. South Vietnam, which j 
could have. held its own' on equal terms, will soon have its 1 
long flanks once more intolerably exposed, but this time! 
without American help, China’s 'intentions now face the' 
acid test. Will she — as her part of the tacit bargain with! 
America, and in order to curb Russian influence— impose , 
, restraint on Hanoi? It is all very well, and of great mutual 
benefit, for America to bring China into the balance of ; 
power, against the growing threat from an over-strong! 
Russia. But it would be a bad start if China (who has staked 
out a claim in Laos) and North Vietnam should embark’ on 
a comradely Communist carve-up of South-East Asia. It is 
high time to send Prince Sihanouk back into .his own to 
establish a genuinely neutral regime with Chinese and 
American support. • • • ., 
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Cambodia: Nixon’s Doctrine in ‘Purest Form ’ 


j " Cambodia is the Nixon Doctrine in its purest 

! form . . . because in Cambodia what we are doing is 
helping the Cambodians to help themselves ... 

• - rather than go in and do the fighting ourselves, as' 

we did in Korea and as we did in Vietnam.” 

• — President Nixon, press conference, Nov. 12, 1971. 

In extenuation of Watergate, we are regularly advised 
by President Nixon’s supporters and by the President 
| himself to cast aside such petty matters and to concen- 
; trate instead on the splendors of Mr; Nixon’s foreign 
- | policy. This, we are told, is what history will remember 
j —the break-through with China, the rapprochement with 
Russia, the Vietnam disengagement, the SALT agree- 
ment, the building of structures for peace. Well, per- 
haps, so, fox' the President has obviously accomplished 
j quite a lot in foreign policy, and in any case we would 
| not wish to take anything away prematurely from Mr. 

1 Nixon’s place in history; time wiU test the enduring 
I s virtue in all these accomplishments. 

■ j But if it can reasonably be said that the Nixon Doc- 

! . trine is the centerpiece, the master plan for foreign 
] policy, as he himself has proclaimed it to be, and if 
: /‘Cambodia” was the Doctrine “in its purest form,” then 
i it is not unreasonable to take a look at where we are in 
: Cambodia, compared with where we were four years 
! ago. For we are at a critical juncture, with an American 
cease-fire, for all practical purposes, presumably due to 
go into effect in Cambodia and the rest of Indochina to- 
night at midnight by an act of Congress forbidding 
further air support. We say “presumably” because we 
i now know that there was clandestine bombing for 14 
months at a lime when strict respect for Cambodia’s 
integrity was being publicly pledged; we have the rec- 
ord now of tactical air strikes deep in Cambodia when 
: only carefully limited “interdiction” of bombing in bor- 
der areas was being publicly acknowledged; we have, 
heard of falsified reports to Congress about these bomb- 
i ing attacks, and we are hearing disingenuous ?denikls of' 
i responsibility for these false reports. Finally, for the 
1 'Sake of a face-saving, compromise between the Congress 
• i and the President, we have had several weeks of sense- 
1 less bombing of Cambodia by B52s in the face of a fixed 
1 cutoff commanded by law— a period in which there 
; >bave been at least three serious cases of innocent per-, 
Wis being slaughtered by misplaced bombs. 

v in short, the record does not encourage a belief that 
this administration will abide by its public account of' 
Vhat it is doing in Cambodia, or that it will not seek 
! I*ome other furtive way to influence the outcome there.' 
I -Consider the historical background. In a press confer- 
' %nce on May 8, 1970, just after the "incursion” by Amer- 
j “(can ground forces, Mr. Nixon said, "The United States 
f -is, of course, interested in the future of Cambodia, and 
i the future of Laos, both of which, of course, as you 
j know, are neutral countries. However, the United States, 

1 as I indicated in what is called the Guam or Nixon Doc- 
: i -trine, cannot take the responsibility to send American 
men in to defend the neutrality of countries that are 
unable to defend themselves.” Secretary of State Wil- 
liam P. Rogers was more explicit; on June 7, a month 
later, in an interview on “Face the Nation,” he made it 
abundantly clear that it was no part of the administra- 
tion’s central purpose to save the government in Phnom 
fPenh. He described its fall as something that would be 
"unfavorable" but. “not , unacceptable in the sense that 


.we would use American forces to support the govern- 1 
( ment.” While he conceded that the bombing of supply 
•lines leading from Cambodia to South Vietnam might 
• have a dual benefit of helping shore up the Cambodian 
. government, he insisted that “our purpose is to interdict 
communications and supply lines.” . 

“ At yet another point he said: ^ 

- • “But the fact is, and I think people forget this, that 
■at the present time, the South Vietnamese have about 
4,100,000 men trained and armed. There are about 
i 100,000 Thais. There are about 100,000 Laotians; now, 
probably, 50,000 Cambodians. All together, that totals, 
about three times ‘the strength of North Vietnam. So 
there is no reason why those forces, the forces of free-, 
dom, cannot compete successfully against the forces of 
communism . y . There is just one enemy, North Viet- 
nam, supplied by the Russians and the Chinese. And 
there are three times as many armed forces in the 
friendly nations, and they have about three times the 
combined population of North Vietnam.” 

So what happened? First, of course, .the initial, clan- 
destine bombing had failed to knock out the sanctuaries, 
which was why we invaded Cambodia with ground 
forces. But the ground “incursion,” while it wreaked 
havoc with the sanctuaries, hardly lived up to its billing 
as a “decisive act.” Afterward there came the invasion' 
of Laos and then the great North Vietnamese offensive 
in upper South Vietnam, and finally the mining of 
Haiphong and the resumption of the bombing of the; 
North which is generally credited with producing last 
January’s cease-fire agreement. 

And now what do we have? Well, we still have North 
Vietnam as the common enemy — but there is almost' 
no evidence that the “forces of freedom” can compete 
successfully. The Canadian cease-fire observers in their > 
farewell statement described a continuing state of war 
in South Vietnam. The North Vietnamese buildup con- 
tinues at record rates, with rising alarm about a new 
Communist offensive. In Cambodia, the squeeze tightens 
around Phnom Penh, and the celebrated sanctuaries 
are at the full disposal of the North Vietnamese. 

It is hard to imagine a sorrier record of performance 1 
fin terms of what this country was led to expect from 
our initial, involvement in Cambodia. And this leaves 
aside, of course, what all this says about the nature of 
'the Vietnam “cease-fire” about which so much has been 
made in connection with the President’s ‘ competency 
in foreign policy. The real tragedy of it is that the. 
President was right the first time, at least in what he 
said publicly, and yet he still does not seem to recognize 
how right he was. For Cambodia was never ours to 
win of to lose or to neutralize. That is what we had 
thought the Nixon Doctrine so wisely recognized. Had 
Mr. Nixon himself applied it he would now be accepting 
•as unfortunate, but “not unacceptable,” the natural con- 
sequences of a policy which did not presume American 
omnipotence and which never pretended to guarantee 
a happier outcome than the Cambodians were capable 
of achieving by their own efforts and their own will. 
Instead he has been talking about the terrible conse- 
quences, which he is pleased to hold Congress account- 
able for, of “abandoning a friend,” and he has been 
threatening some sort of reprisals against “fresh ag- 
gression or further violations of the Paris agreements” 
by the North Vietnamese. 

■ “The American people would respond to such . ag- 
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gresslon with ‘ appropriate action,” the President told 
'Congress 10 days ago, and this we submit, is a stunning 
claim to make in the name of a people who have never 
•been consulted about any of the most important aspects' 
'of our Cambodian policy over the past four years. In- 
stead, we were given the Doctrine which was never 
applied until Congress finally got around to applying it' 
by law over Mr. Nixon’s objections. 

That, in effect, is the meaning of tonight’s bombing 
halt, for what the President will now be left to work 

WASHINGTON STAR 
12 August 1973 




with is the same combination of foreign and military 
•aid, together with his diplomacy which he assured the 
•American public was all that was needed and all that 
he intended to employ in this pure application of his 
foreign policy. For this, he is prepared to blame Con- 
gress’ for everything that now ensues in Indochina. But. 
Congress need not shrink from acceptance of this re- 
sponsibility: On the contrary, if the President’s famous 
Doctrine is as sound as he professes it to be, lie can 
prove as much by taking his cue from Congress and 
applying it himself. . : ■ 
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HONG KONG — While 
arguments in Washington 
focus on the legality of U.S. 
bombing in Cambodia, sup- 
porters of Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk have raised the 
basic question of what kind 
of war it is. 

The United States began, 
helping the regime which 
ousted Sihanouk in 1970 on 
the grounds that it was re- 
sisting external aggression 
by North Vietnam. At that 
time his supporters con- 
tended the conflict was a 
civil war among Cambodi- 
ans. 

Most independent observ- 
ers have felt for a year or 
more that the growth of 
Cambodian forces fighting 
the Phnom Penh govern- 
ment of President Lon Nol 
has transformed the situa- 
tion into a civil war. But 
Sihanouk’s supporters are 
now arguing differently. 

They claim that Lon Nol’s 
total dependence upon 
American weapons, eco- 
nomic aid and bombing 
while popular support for 
his regime wanes, combined 
with the buildup of backing 
for his opponents, has 
changed the nature of the 
conflict into resistance 
against external aggression 
—by the United States 
against, the supposed ma- 
jority of Cambodian people. 

THE SITUATION is con- 
fused enough in Cambodia 
to make any clear cut judg- 
ments suspect. Particularly 
vague is the composition 
and political allegiance of 
those forces which now 
dominate most of Cambo- 
dia, have isolated many of 
the provincial towns and 
are threatening Phonom 
Penh. 

The reduction of Lon 
Nol’s .regime to a minority 
government is generally 


accepted by Cambodian 
observers. 

It is questionaibe how 
much the Cambodian people 
are genuinely supporting 
the opponents however or 
merely going along with Ac 
winning side. 

It is doubtful to most ob- 
servers that Sihanouk has 
any control over the forces 
now battering at the gates 
of Phnom Penh. 

Indeed, he has often ad- 
mitted that the final word in' 
any peace negotiations or 
political settlement would 
have to come from those 
inside Cambodia rather 
than from his exile head- 
quarters in Peking. Sihan- 
ouk has referred in this con- 
text to the Khmer Rouge 
>(Red Cambodians) but that 
is a blanket label which 
applies to a number of polit- 
ical elements without indi- 
cating just who is in control. 

Some commentators have 
seen Sinhanouk’s refusal to 
discuss peace terms with 
Dr. Henry A. Kissinger as 
an example of hard bar- 
gaining with the U.S. presi-’ 
dential adviser. 

IT SEEMS equally likely, 
perhaps even more likely, 
,however, that Sihanouk 
went off to North Korea 
• when Kissinger was origi- 
nally expected in Peking 
this week because the 
Prince knew he lacked the 
authority to bargain on 
behalf of the Khmer Rouge. 

Who does have power 
among Lon Nol’s oppo- 
nents? There is one element 
composed of nationalists 
who are fighting for inde- 
pendent Cambodia that is 
possibly leftist but not 
Communist. A second is led 
by Communist line elements 
who also want to keep Cam- 
bodia separate and free. 
And a third is dominated by 
Cambodians trained in 
North Vietnam as instru- 
ments of Hanoi’s imperialis- 
tic designs, on all of Irtdo- 
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china. Those persons inside 
Cambodia to whom Siha- 
nouk defers, headed by 
Khieu Samphan, seem to 
fall into the second catego- 
ry. But it is possible they 
belong in the third group. 

If the Lon Nol regime col- 
lapses and Phnom Penh 
falls, the situation might 
begin to clarify gradually. 
But there is no certainty of 
it. 

A NEW LEASERS ?;"? 5 

appearing in Phnom Penh 
might be simply a Cambodi- 
an, version of the Pathet 
Lao. 

There is extensive evi- 
dence that the Pathet Lao 
leaders who are now arrang- 
ing their share of power in 
Vientaine are front men for 
Hanoi with little nationalis- 
tic independence. U.S. intel- 
ligence reports say that 
Cambodian troops now be- 
sieging Phnom Penh are 
advised, armed and gener- 
ally guided by North Viet- 
namese. They are locally 
.recruited soldiers for the 
war which Hanoi wants 
fought in Cambodia, Ameri- 
can officials contend. 

No one can be very sure, 
including U.S. intelligence 
officers, just how far this is 
true — how much the war is 
now and extension of North 
Vietnamese policy rather 
than Cambodian national- 
ism with North Vietnamese 
backing. It is obviously 
true, however, that this fits 
into the old American con- 
tention that Cambodia is 
suffering from external 
aggression. That was the 
original U.S. justification 
for helping Lon Nol after he 
overthrew Sihanouk with, 
according to former Pre- 
mier Son Ngoc Thanh, the 
encouragement of the U.S. 
Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy. President Nixon de- 
clared in late 1970 that. 
’‘Cambodia is the Nixon 
doctrine in its purest form.” 

Calling Cambodia “a con- 


crete illustration of Nixon 
doctrine principles” Nixon 
told Congress in February 
1971 those principles were 
an “assumption of primary 
responsibility for its own 
defense; help from regional 
friends; (and) our support 
through military and eco- 
nomic assistance.” 

SOME OBSERVERS in 
Phnom Penh now feel Lon 
Nol has abdicated the pri- 
mary defense responsibility 
to American bombers. They 
question how much regional 
help would have come wife- 
out U.S. stimulation and 
compensation. At a news 
conference Dec. 10, 1970, 
Nixon said a quarter billion 
dollar aid program for 
Cambodia then pending in 
Congress “is, in my opinion, 
probably the best invest-] 
menl in foreign assistance 
feat fee' United States had 
made jn my political life- 
time.” The aid is so feat 
Cambodians “can defend 
themselves against a for-" 
eign aggressor — this is no 
civil war, it has no aspect of 
a civil war,” Nixon de- 
clared. This argument is 
turned upside down by Si- 
hanouk’s supporters. 

The Premier of the 
prince’s exile regime, Penn 
Noufe, expressed their atti-, 
tude two months ago. His 
statement from Peking. 
June 12 attached the “third 
force” idea of a compro- 
mise that would have estab- 
lished more than one gov- 
ernment in Cambodia. The 
war must go on until the 
destruction of Lon Nol, he 
said. “The essence of war in 
Cambodia” Penn Nouth 
said, was a war of aggres-. 
sion against fee Cambodian 
nation and people by U.S. 
imperialism. The Cambodi- 
an nation and people have 
waged a peoples war for 
liberation . . . therefore, this 
is not a so-called civil war 
between brothers ...” 

BEHIND the MscieS* 
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North Vietnamese phrasing 
of this line, which is fre*, 
quently repeated by the 
news agency of forces op-- 
posing Lon Nol, is a serious! 
argument over who repre- 
sents the majority of people 
in Cambodia now. 

Lon Nol’s claim is ebbing, 
but whether that of his op- 
ponents rests on anything 
more than bayonets and the 
: negative element of popular 
desire for peace at any 
price remains to be seen. 
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U.S. Troops , 


By Amh of Uganda 

; KAMPALA, Uganda, Aug. 9 
(UPI) — President Idi Amin sent 
“sincere and brotherly advice” 
to Cambodia’s President, Lon 
Nol, today, telling him to get 
American troops out of his 
country since President Nixon 
was too busy with his own 
personal problems to kriow 
what they were doing. 

General Amin, in one of a 
series of cables to various 
heads of government, told 
President Lon Nol that Ameri- 
can action was not in the best 
interest of Cambodia and sug- 
gested that an American bomb- 
ing mistake early this week 
was really a mistake. 

General Amin, whose mes- 
sage was broadcast by the 
Kampala radio, said he was 
sending Mr. Nixon a copy. 

"The American action sup- 
posedly in assistance of your 
country against your brothers 
and sisters is not in the best 
interests of your country and 
should be stopped and Ameri- 
can troops removed immediate- 
ly for the good of the country 
and the world,” General Amin 
said. ’ 

■ “I further advise you to ne- 
notiate a reconciliation" with 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk, the 
ousted Head of State now in 
exile, “quickly in a spirit of 
understanding, love, trust and 
brotherhood," General Amin 
said. 

He said that his cable was 
prompted by the American 
bombing of the Cambodian vil- 
lage of Neak Luong. 
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The Nixon doctrine in fringe Asia 


New York 

With the end last week of direct 
United States participation in the 
Cambodian war, the U.S. may per- 
haps hope that the curtain has rung 
down at last on the long tragedy of its 
military involvement in Indo-China. 

One must take the precaution of 
saying “may perhaps hope” because 
the President and the Secretary of 
Defense continue to address stem 
warnings to Hanoi that, if it resumes 
the offensive in Vietnam, the U.S. will 
resume it's bombing from air bases in 
Thailand or elsewhere. 

These warnings confirm that the 
administration still holds the U.S. 
unilaterally responsible for enforcing 
the Paris agreements on Indo-China. 
It seems therefore, oddly enough, 


By Charles W. Yost 

dictatorial regimes which have in 
ew York recent months been tightening rather 
f direct than loosening their authoritarian 
in the control of their populations. It is, of 
lay per- course, not appropriate or feasible for 
ias rung the U.S. to determine the form of 
dy of its government of its allies, nor indeed in 
Hhina. a diverse world to limit its aid to those 
ution of few willing and able to practice its 
because style of democracy. 

;tary of Still it is pertinent to inquire se- 
s stem riously, in each case where American 
•esumes aid may be the major factor deter- 
J.S. will mining the survival of a regime, 
Dases in whether that regime is primarily 

concerned with the welfare of its 
hat the people or with the enrichment of its 
le U.S. governing clique, 
iforcing In the latter case there is a real 
(-China, question whether the U.S. may not be 
enough, backing the wrong horse, whether a 


prepared to permit Hanoi to make the regime that is both authoritarian and 


decision, so critical to the health of 
American society, whether or not the 
U.S. again becomes militarily in- 
volved in Vietnam. 

Fortunately it would not appear 
that the Congress in its present mood 
would be willing to allow either Hanoi 
or the President to make such a 
decision unilaterally. If U.S. bombing 
should be resumed, it would probably 
provoke such a general outcry that it 
would be of very short duration. 

However, other leftovers of Amer- 
ican commitments in East Asia may, 
in the longer run, provide even 
greater risk of military reinvolve- 
ment. These are the continuing rela- 
tionships with Thailand, Korea, and 
the Philippines, to whom the U.S. has, 
over the past two decades, extended 
both sweeping defense commitments 
and impressive military support. 

The Nixon doctrine began four 
years ago to dilute these obligations to 
the extent that while reaffirming 
American treaty commitments and 
the nuclear umbrella, the doctrine 
said that henceforth the U.S. would 
look to those nations directly threat- 
ened to provide the manpower for 
their defense. 

A story from Washington last week 
reported that, in another step in this 
same sense, Secretary Rogers ex- 
pects henceforth to stress the non- 
military aspects of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization, of which two of 
the above mentioned three countries 
are members. This is a sober recogni- 
tion of reality since most other mem- 
bers of that organization have long 
since tended to ignore it and Prime 
Minister Whitlam of Australia has 
recently described it as “moribund.” 

. Nevertheless, the fact is that, what- 
ever may be the case with their other 


corrupt can meet the rising ex- 
pectations of its younger generation 
and can compete over the long run 
with more honest and progressive 
political movements, whether demo- 
cratic or also authoritarian. 

With regard to Thailand, Korea, 
and the Philippines, the U.S. may 
have painted itself into an uncomfort- 
able corner. While in fact dis- 
approving of much that these regimes 
have recently done and being skep- 
tical of their future prospects if they 
continue on this course, it never- 
theless implicitly encourages them to 
do precisely that by keeping its 
support at traditionally extravagant 
levels. 

The U.S. maintains so close an 
association with them that it appears 
at least to share responsibility for all 
they do. If they come under serious 
attack, from either outside or inside, 
they will appeal to the U.S. for 
military support, and the U.S. will be 
tempted to supply it because, if they 
fall, their failure might seem to be 
America’s failure. 

If the U.S. wishes at the same time 
to apply the Nixon doctrine effec- 
tively, to lessen its responsibility for 
political behavior it cannot control, 
and to escape possible military in- 
volvement in three more Asian coun- 
tries, it is time it lowered its much too 
conspicuous profile there. 

According to latest reports, even 
the Thai Government finds the magni- 
tude of America’s embrace a little 
embarrassing and is asking that it 
phase down its presence. Whether or 
not the other two governments follow 
suit, a prompt and steady reduction of 
U.S. military forces there would be in 
both America’s and their interest. 

Each of them is already well 
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nominal allies, the U.S. remains very equipped to deal with any external 


closely tied to these three countries. 
Over and above treaty obligations, 
the U.S. has about 40,000 troops in 
Korea; it has about 45,000 troops and 
a number of substantial air bases in 
Thailand; it has naval and air bases 
and about 16,000 troops in the Philip- 
pines. 

It is also worth noting that all three 
of these countries are governed by 


attack which is at all likely to occur. 
Whether they can deal with the 
internal opposition depends entirely 
on how they behave, not on how the 
U.S. does. 

The author of this article writes 
from a background of 40 years as 
a United States diplomat. 

L . © 19 73 Charles W. Yost 
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• By Murrey Marder 

Waohlneton Poijt Staff Writer 
'•’.A hidden history of American mili- 
tary operations began emerging last 
Week that challenges the basic record 
of United States involvement in the 
Cambodian war. 

The significance of the piecemeal 
disclosures concerning Cambodia, plus 
Other clandestine U.S. operations in In- 
dochina that are now arousing congres- 
sional inquiry,' transcends the dispute 
that suddenly forced the subject to the 
surface: falsification of records on se- 
cret American B-52 bombing of Cambo- 
dia in 1809-70. 

New facts now available riot only > 
overturn the official version of how! 
the United States entered the Cambo- 
dian war, but also illuminate the earli- 
est roots of what has become known aS 
the Watergate scandal. 

/Veins Analysis 

The small nation of Cambodia, 
■which the Nixon administration calls 
'"the last lingering corner” of the Indo- 
china wax', now has come full circle in 
Its rebounding impact .on tho Ameri- 
can scene. 

What the Nixon administration per- 
ceived as a vital need to conceal its se- 
cret actions in Cambodia, and else- 
where in the world, initiated the 
Watergate psychosis. The congres- 
sional rebellion over the sweeping use 
of presidential power in the Watergate 
pattern, as an administration official 
'conceded last week, now has under- 
Imined presidential influence in the 
,World. The reaction on Capitol Ilill to 
iWatcrgnte, in turn, helped to embol- 
den Congress to force a cutoff date of 
Aug. 15 on American bombing in Cam- 
bodia, or any further American combat 
throughout Indochina. 

As a result, the administration now 
faces the Aug. 15 deadline in a position 
of extraordinary diplomatic weakness 
.to bargain effectively to extricate the 
United States from Cambodia. To tnag* 
nlfy the administration’s dilemma, it 
may have to negotiate with deposed 
Cambodian Prince Norodom Sihanouk, 

; who charges that lie was removed from 
power as a re. ult of Central Intelli- 
gence Agency and U.S. military machi- 
nations. 

,' The riots that ripped American col- 
lege campuses in the spring and sum- 

• mer of 1970 over the April 30, 1970, 
.crossing of Cambodia's border by 
American troops were based on a 

‘highly limited amount of information 
'then available about the U.S. record in 
Cambodia. 

There was no public knowledge that,, 
for the previous 13 months the United 
Stales had been conducting massive 
bombings of Communist "sanctuaries” 
in Cambodia, with 3.G20 B-52 runs bo- 
tween March, 1909, and April, 1970. 

Nor does the official public record 
show, even now. that for years before 
the open' American border crossing. 







CIA and Special Forces units (Green 
Berets) were clandestinely supporting 
anti-Sihanouk forces, known as the 
Khmer Serei, in operations across the 
South Vietnamcse-Cambodian border. 

These secret activities are now liable 
to exposure in inquiries scheduled on 
CIA operations throughout Indochina, 
and further investigation of the falsi- 
fied bombing reports. 

No one can state with certainty what 
repercussions there might have been 
on the elections in 1970 and 1972 if the 
full state of American involvement in 
Cambodia were known in 1970. 

President Nixon said last May 22 
that the American reaction to known 
events in Cambodia reached “critical 
proportions” ill mid-1970. He cited 
“nearly 1,800 campus demonstrations,” 
"nearly 250 eases of arson on campus,” 
and fatal clashes with law-enforcement 
forces on the campuses of Kent State 

University in Ohio and Jackson State 
University in Mississippi, 
j, Administration alarm over the risk 
of exposure of its secrets about Cam- 
bodia and other subjects of high sensi- 
tivity led to creation of the “plumbers”, 
unit in the White House, and the 
spreading web of officially authorized 
wiretapping and break-ins to find secu- 
rity leaks. 

What concerned the Nixon adminis- 
.tration was not so much the kind of 
information later leaked in 1971 by 
Daniel Ellsberg in the Pentagon Papers 
about American activity in Vietnam 
under the Kennedy and Johnson ad- 
ministrations. The Nixon administra- 
tion was appalled about the risk of 
disclosure of its win secret operations 
and negotiations. 

. Public attention was focused last 
week oil only the narrowest conse- 
quence of Cambodian secrecy, the offi- 
cially falsified bombing reports. Assist- 
ant Defense Secretary Jerry W. Fried- 
helm on Friday acknowledged that sen- 
ior Pentagon officials made “a blunder 
of some magnitude” by sending Con- 
gress falsified reports that listed 3,630 
bombing raids as having taken place in 
South Vietnam. 

If that were all that has been re- 
vealed, or is now- subject to disclosure 
in greater detail, the Nixon administra- 
tion would have suffered an awkward, 
but not grievous, embarrassment. 

Instead, the whole official U.S. his- 
tory of how the Nixon administration 
enmeshed itself in Cambodia is now 
open to question. 

On April 30, 1970, President Nixon 
startled the nation by announcing that 
attacks by American and South Viet- 
namese armed forces “are being 
launched this week to clean out major 
enemy sanctuaries on the Cambodian- 
Vietnam border.” 

This kind of operation was often pro- 
posed to President Johnson by U.S. 
military leaders, and repeatedly re- 
jected in grounds it would be a dan- 
gerous widening of the war with un- 
predictable consequences. 

President Nixon said there was & 


sudden, drastic change in the situation. 

For five years, he said, “North Viet- 
nam has occupied military sanctuaries 
all along the Cambodian frontier with 
South Vietnam,” using them for “hit- 
and-run attacks” on American and 
South Vietnamese trooops across the 
border. 

, “North Vietnam in the last two 
weeks,” President Nixon said, “has 
stripped away all pretense of respect- 
ing the sovereignty or neutrality of 
Cambodia.” 

The North Vietnamese troops, he 
said, suddenly had moved westward, 
in the opposite direction of the South 
Vietnamese border; “thousands of 
their soldiers are invading the country 
from the sanctuaries; they are encir- 
cling the capital of Phnom Penh." If 
“this enemy effort succeeds” In con- 
trolling Cambodia, the President said, 
"Cambodia would become a vast en- 
emy staging area and a springboard 
for attacks on South Vietnam along 600 
miles of frontier," jeopardizing the 
lives of Americans there and the en- 
tire U.S. program of troop withdrawals 
from South Vietnam. 

Since 1954, Mr. Nixon said, it had 
been U.S. policy “to scrupulously re- 
spect the neutrality of the Cambodian 
people.” 

“For five years,” he said, “neither 
the United States nor South Vietnam 
has moved against those enemy sanctu- 
aries because we did not wish to vio- 
late the territory of a neutral nation. 
Even after the Vietnamese Commu- 
nists began to expand these sanctuaries 
four weeks ago, we counseled patience 
to our South Vietnamese allies and im- 
posed restraints on our own command- 
ers.” 

No longer, however, the President 
said, could the United States sit by 
“like a pitiful, helpless giant" when 
"the chips are down.” 

Last week, U.S. officials, in the 
course of explaining the falsified B-52 
bombing report, gave a drastically dif- 
fered account of how the United 
States first came to take major mili- 
tary action against the “sanctuaries” in- 
Cambodia. 

Very early in the Nixon administra- 
tion, they said, the subject of U.S. 
troop withdrawals was directly linked 
to suppressive military action against 
the Communist bases in Cambodia. 

In March, 1969, Pentagon spokesman 
Friedheim said on Tuesday, Gen, 
Creighton W. Abrams, the U.S. com- 
mander in South Vietnam, “was begin- 
ning to get his forces ready for the 
first withdrawal increment" of U.S. 
forces — although that was not an- 
nounced until June, 1909, an initial 
pullback of 25,000 men. 

Friedheim recalled that Defense Sec- 
retary Melvin R. Laird, the prime pro- 
moter of the program of U.S. troop 
withdrawals from South Vietnam, vis- 
ited South Vietnam in March, 1969. 

Laird "went precisely to see in whet 
manner it would be safe to accomplish 
the withdrawal program that the ad- 
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ministration wished to accomplish over 
the next few years," said Friedheim, 

- In the discussions with Laird, the 
1 spokesman continued, “General. 
Abrams said if you want me to with- 
draw half a million Americans in a 
safe way, I would like very much to be 
able to deal with the threat which 
comes from these sanctuary areas." 

. "It was determined that that was a 
reasonable request for the U.S. com- 
mander to make,” said Friedheim. The 
United States, he said, mounted “a ma- 
jor interdiction campaign” of B-52 
'bombing raids against the sanctuary 
areas. 

The target areas were "essentially 
the same ones" later to be struck 
by ground troops. Friedheim ac- 
knowledged: the "Fishhook” area where 
the Cambodian border projects 
deeply into South Vietnam, "the tri- 
border area” and other Communist 
base areas. 

A newsman asked Friedheim last 
Tuesday: 

"You're sort of implying that the [B- 
62] raids weren’t very effective, that 
we had to go in on the ground after- 
wards?” 

"Certainly they were not satisfactory 
in and of themselves apparently, in the; 
military judgment involved,” Fried- 
heim agreed. 

Through a peculiar combination of, 
circumstances, Prince Sihanouk, who 
was then Cambodia’s ruler, never ac- 
knowledged the bombing raids. That, 
■was the original U.S. justification in- 
voked for keeping them secret, that Si- 
hanouk privately “acquiesced” in the 
air attacks because the uninvited Viet- 
namese Communist presence in his 
country was expanding to intolerable 
lengths. 

Sihanouk, since his ouster in a coup 
launched in March 18, 1970, by anti- 
communist and pro-American Lon 
Nol, the current President of the 
American-supported regime in Cambo- 
dia, has remained silent about the se- 
cret American bombing raids of 1969- 
70. But Sihanouk has charged that he 
was overthrown by an American-plot- 
ted coup arranged with Lon Nol and 
his supporters, which Nixon adminis- 
■ tratlon officials then and now firmly 
deny. 

The sequence of U.S. operations in 
Cambodia now spread on the public re- 
cord, however, and the still unacknow- 
ledge history of clandestine American 
and South Vietnamese operations 
across the Cambodian border -in the 
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1969-1970 period and earlier years; fs 
bound to revive questions about the 
circumstances of Sihanouk’s over- 
throw. 

; Elliot L. Richardson, now Attorney 
General, on May 24 at a farewell press 
^conference on his brief tenure as De- 
fense Secretary said in a discussion' 
about secrecy in the Indochina war: 

"Of course, you know the circum- 
stances under which the bombing of 
Cambodia was kept secret — I think 
there were some legitimate considera- 
tions in that context when Sihanouk in- 
effect was anxious not to be put in a 
position in which he was aware of it or 
had acquiesced in it. But once Siha- 
nouk was out [March 18, 1970] that con-' 
8ideration disappeared.” 

But that obviously was not the prem- 
ise on which the Nixon administration 
bureaucracy operated until last week, 
.when the falsification of the bombing 
reports was first revealed as a result 
of congressional challenge. 

Moreover, the Nixon administra- 
tion’s claim of continuing “military op- 
erational and diplomatic sensitivities” 
still withholds from the public record 
the history of years of American clan- 
destine involvement in Cambodia. 

Although some of these secret activi- 
ties have leaked into public print, the 
distinction between official and unoffi- 
cial disclosures can be enormous in 
public — and political — consequences. A 
prime example is that there was a par- 
tial disclosure of the secret B-52 bom- 
bing of Cambodia as early as May 9, 
1969, first printed in The New York 
Times. 

That news leak touched off some of 
the early, alarm inside the Nixon ad- 
ministration which precipitated cre- 
ation of the White House “plumbers” 
group. But the intensity and duration 
of the B-52 bombing was never hinted 
at until last week, nor was the signifi- 
cance of that prolonged action on the 
entire course of developments in Cam- 
"bodia. 

Sihanouk once said of his once- 
placid kingdom of 7 million people, 
"We are a country caught between the 
hammer and the anvil.” 

For years he balanced delicately be- 
tween the United States, China, North 1 
Vietnam and the Soviet Union. In 1965 
.he broke diplomatic relations with the 
United States, charging CIA plotting 
against his regime and flagrant viola- 
tions of his border by American planes 
engaged in the Vietnamese war. 

Between 1965 and 1969, Sihanouk se- 


cretly permitted supplies for the Viet-’ 
namese Communist forces to be trans- 
ported across Cambodia. His underde- 
veloped nation, he said, had little 
choice in the matter. 

Last month, in an interview in Ro- 
mania, Sihanouk said that “my great-- 
est mistake was 1963, when I rejected 
American aid,” but he said the terms 
for aid had become humiliating. 

Sihanouk said that to placate hl§ 
army — then headed by Lon Nol— 
which was dismayed over the loss of 
American military assistance, he 1 
opened the port of Sihanoukville to 
Chinese ships to deliver military sup- 
plies to Vietnamese Communist forces 
emplaced on Cambodia’s border with 
South Vietnam. 

“There was t w o - 1 h i r cl s [of the 
supplies] for the Vietcong, and one- 
third for my army,” Sihanouk said. 

But by 1967, Sihanouk began protect- 
ing publicly that his nation was getting 
the worst of the bargain from all direc- 
tions. ’ i 

Sihanouk said the North Vietnamese 
and the Vietcong were supporting “the 
Khmer Vietcong,” or pro-Commtinist 
Cambodian rebels against his regime, 
,and "because the Khmer Communists 
have mistreated us, we are compelled 
■ to repress them.” But from the other 
, direction, he said, “the Khmer Serei, 
-Americans, Vietnamese, Thai -and 
South Koreans [based in South Viet- 
nam] have joined forces in attacking 
us.” 

In June, 1969, however, as he saw 
signs that the United States appeared 
.to be preparing to pull out of Indo- 
china with its halt to the bombing of 
North Vietnam in late 1968, Sihanouk 
feared that he might be left to grapple 
alone with the Vietnamese Commu- 
nists in his country; he renewed diplo- 
matic ties with Washington. ' 

- The Lon Nol regime, which replaced 
Sihanouk, presented an outright ulti- 
matum to the North Vietnamese! pnd 
Vietcong to withdraw, and dosed the 
port of Sihanoukville to their forces. 

This was a threat the new regime’ In 
Phnom Penh woefully lacked the phys- 
ical capacity to sustain. It appealed to 
the United States for urgent military 
support. , , 

To many U.S. military leaders . tills 
was “a golden opportunity” rather 
than a crisis to be shunned; an oppor- 
tunity to strike on the grounds at,, [he 
Communist “sanctuaries” that had sur- 
vived 13 months of B-52 bombing, 


‘Anachronistic Relic’ 

Seven years ago. Presidential aspirant Richard M. Nixon 
described the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization as "a 
somewhat anachronistic relic.” That was an understate^ 
ment then. It is even more so today. 

Assembled by John Foster Dulles as a barrier to Chi- 
nese expansion after the collapse of French resistance in 
Vietnam in 1954, SEATO was dominated from the start 
by Western nations — the United States, Britain, France, 
New Zealand and Australia. There were only three Asian 
members — the Philippines, Thailand and Pakistan — and 
one of those, Pakistan, is not a part of Southeast Asia. 
Indonesia, Malaysia, Singapore and India refused to join. 

France and Pakistan quickly lost interest in the organi- 
zation and stopped participating in its meetings. Pakistan 
formally withdrew last year. Other members have been 
generally lukewarm. Nevertheless, the Nixon Administra- 
tion, like its predecessors, has tried strenuously to keep 
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SEATO alive, despite the President’s expressed misgivings 
and the profound regional and worldwide changes that 
have taken place since his election. 

Secretary of State Rogers has announced that he plans 
to meet with SEATO ministers at the United Nations neict 
month in an attempt to revive this moribund alliance— 
this time with more stress on increased economic coop- 
eration and less on military aspects of the pact. Welcome 
as is this shift in emphasis, SEATO is hardly the appro- 
priate vehicle for a serious cooperative endeavor to im- 
prove trade and lift economic standards in Southeast 
Asia. It would be more practical and more in keeping 
with the changed international climate to channel future 
American assistance to the region through more repre- 
sentative regional agencies set up for peaceful purposes, 

: such as the Association for Southeast Asian Nations. 

No matter how it may be altered, SEATO will remain a 
truncated anachronism; the symbol of a cold-war policy 
of military intervention that has now been discarded. 
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By BERNARD GWERTZM AN j 

Special to The New York Times . [ 

WASHINGTON, July 25— The siderable discussion in the 
Sfate Depf*rlment today de- American press about the pos- 
fendcrl tne 1969-70 secret bomb- sibility that American troops 
3ng of Cambodia by asserting based in South Vietnam right 
that Prince Norodom Sihanouk, cross the border into Cambodia 
.then Cambodia's leader, solic- in “hot pursuit” of Communist 
ited the secret American raids troops going back and forth) 
to rid his country of North Viet- into South Vietnam, 
namese and Vietcong forces. According to the Stale De-| 

At the same time, the depart- j”T tmC p L wrs ^n °f t! j e ^o\v ies 
•went sought to refute the views; 
of several senators who sug- 

gested yesterday that Secretary ^‘opportunity to exercise hot 
of State William P. Rogers had Lhe °PP« ltun l'y 10 exercise not 

been less than candid about the P • jd h wouId not mind 
systematic B-52 ! raids when he the United States going inl0 
discussed Cambodia in closed tbe unp0 p U | a ted area,” the ac- 
hearings of the Foreign Fda- t continued, "and while he 
tions Committee in April, 1970. might protest ’ t0 both those 

Charles W. Bray 3d, the de- seeking sanctuary in Cambodia 
partment spokesman, said that and those exercising hot pur- 
Mr. Rogers mentioned the raids su ,t he would be very glad if. 
in testimony on April 2 and the’ United States solved hisl 
April 27. 1970, and that at problem.” ' 


least three senators had asked * According to the State De-I 
questions about the raids. partment version. Prince Siha-I 

Not Free With Details nouk said “he could not be 
But the spokesman acknowj- ppposed to hot pursuit in un- 
edged that Mr. Rogers had not , areas , . s 'P ce . t l ie 

volunteered details on the mag- St - a ^ s v Y°^. d thereby be 

nitude of the raids which be- ilberat,n S Cambodia. 


came public only last week. 

• Mr. Bray said he “presumed’ 


“He said he wanted the 
United States to force the Viet- 


that if Mr Rogers had been cong to leave Cambodia,” the 1 
asked by the Senate Foreign account continued, “and that in 
Relations Committee for details unpopulated areas, where there 
of the raids, he would have pro- are no . Cambodians, he would 
vided them. But in fact, Mr. s,mt bis eyes.” 


Bray added, no such detailed 
questions were asked. 


The second exchange with 
Prince Sihanouk, the State De- 


The disclosure of the secret partment said, took place in 
raids came last week after a August, 1969, five months after 
former Air Force major, Hal M. the secret bombing had begun. 
Knight of Memphis, told the In the midst of a long conver* 
Senate Armed Services commit- sation with the Senate major- 
tee that early in 190, he partici- ity leader, Mike Mansfield, a 
pated in widespread falsifies- long-time "friend, the Cambodi- 
/ tion of records being circulated an Chief of State was quoted 
within the military. The false as saying that “there had not 
records showed the bombing been Cambodian protests of 


i targets to be in Vietnam. 

’ After Mr. Knights disclosure, 
i the Pentagon acknowledged 
.-that belween March, 1969, and 
May, 1970, more than 3,600 
sorties by B-52’s were carried 
out in Cambodia, close to the 
'South Vietnamese border.'More 
than 100,000 Ions of bombs 
were dropped on points de- 
scribed as Communist sanctua- 
ries. 

lhe magnitude of the bomb- 


bombings in bis country when 
these hit only Vietcong and not 
Cambodian villages or popula- 
tion.” 

Mr. Bray said that “in this 
context, it is our view that 
during the period under dis- 
cussion, March, 1969, to May, 
1970, and to the best of our 
present ability to assemble 
facts, the on'iy protests, pub- 
lic or private, which we re- 
ceived from the Cambodian 


ing came as a shock to manvi Government involved those relj 


members of Congress and to 
many State Department offi- 
cials. 

The department made pub- 
lic its accounts of the ex- 
changes with Prince Sihanouk 


atively few instances when 
there was accidental damage tol 
Cambodian property, houses, 4 
livestock, or injury to Cam- 
bodians.” 

But Senator Mansfield, when 


cnanges min riincc oiuuuuuk. But Senator Mansfield, when 
to support its contention that asked s5out the state Depart- 
the raids had his sanction and! ment version of his conversa- 
, therefore did not violate the tion with Prince Sihanouk,, 
neutrality or sovereignty or| sa j di <*j d0 n’t recall that in any 


Cambodia. 

The. first such exchange. the : 
departinetnt said, took place 1 
on Jan. 10, 196S, when Chester 
W. Bowles, then the Ambas- 
sador to India, was sent on a 
special, mission to Phnom Penh 
to discuss with Prince Sihanouk 
the re-establishment of diplo- 
matic relations. 

1. At that time, there was con- 


way, shape or form." j 

“To the best of my knowl-i 
edge,” Senator Mansfield added, 
"Sihanouk never mentioned the 
fact of the bombing." 

Mr. Bray, when told about 
this, said that as the conversa- 
tion occurred four years ago, 
“I don’t find it. surprising that 
the gentleman could not recol- 
lect." 


Senator J. W. Fulbright, the 1 
committee chairman, said that! 
he did not remember Mr. 
Rogers’s saying anything about 
the bombing. ' 

But on the House side, Rep- 
resentative Thomas E. Morgan, 
the chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, said that 
his panel had been informed, 
and “we knew /they were bomb- 
ing sanctuaries over there at 
Sihanouk’s invitation.” 

( Prince Sihanouk, leader’of a 
(.Cambodian government in 
[exile that he formed after being 
ousted by a coup d’etat in 
'March, 1970, told’ The New 
York Times in a cablegram 
yesterday that he never au-t, 

ihorized the raids. But j 

can officials have not said that 
he was asked for authorization, 
only that he gave his tacit ap- 
proval. 

Prince Sihanouk’s message 
said, in full: 

“The disclosure made by the 
Defense Department of the 
United States — to the effect 
that American air strikes 
;against Cambodia were carried 
lout beginning at the start of 
j I960 — quite simply proves that 
[already, at that time, the 
'United States Government was 
working toward the overthrow 
of the Khmer Chief of State, 
Norodom Sihanouk, because 
those bombing raids were cer- 
tainly not carried out against 
so-called Vietcong sanctuaries, 
but in fact against Cambodian 
garrisons and villages. 

“The raids were intended to 
convince the Cambodian peo- 
ple that I was incapable of 
bringing them peace. As for the 
assertion that I authorized 
those raids against my own 
people and my own country, 
that is like saying that I au- 
thorized the-C.I.A. to carry out, 
along with the Lon Nol clique, 
the coup d’dtat of March 18, 
1970, against myself.” I 

The decision to begin the 
secret bombing of Cambodia 
was made by the National Se- 
curity Council at the White 
House in March, 1969, the 


[Pentagon has said, in order to 1 
'protect American forces in 
[South Vietnam and provide for 
(the start of the withdrawal of 
[some of them that spring. 

I Mr. Bray could not provide 
any information on whether 
the United States contacted 
Prince Sihanouk about the start 
of the bombing. 

That he did not protest was 
[apparently interpreted in Wash- 
ington as a sign that the Prince 

1 approved, and secrecy was 
[maintained for fear that public 
disclosure would lead to a pro- 
test and force the end of the 
raids. 

Mr. Rogers testified in a 
closed session of tire Seenate 
Foreign Relations Committee 
after Prince Sihanouk’s ouster, 
;and amid speculation that the 
United States and South Viet- 
nam would invade Cambodia. 
The invasion began on April 30 
iand May 1, 1970. 

‘Our Hearts Are Pure 5 

Full transcripts of the April 

2 and April 27 testimony have 
not been made public, but ex- 
cerpts made available to The 
Times yesterday quoted Mr. 
Rosers as saying, “Cambodia is 
one country where wc can say 
With complete assurance that 

'our hands are dean and our 
'hearts are pure.” 

Mr. Bray said today that 
these excerpts “may not fully 
reflect what the Secretary tola 
the committee or the sense of 
the discussion.” 

He said that Mr. Rosers, on 
April 2 in his opening remarks, 
(“ran through the recent history 
of United Stales relations with 
Cambodia, noting the gradual- 
ly improving relations which 
had led to the re-establishment 
of embassies, and noted that 
from time to time, the Cambo-i 
dian Government made state- 
ments that made jt clear that 
it did not object to bombings 
by the United States in Cam- 
bodia so long as there were no 
Cambodians in teh area.” 
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A US. C®vre§pondent 


Special (o Tho New York Tlinec 

SAIGON, South Vietnam, 
July 21 — Jacques Leslie, a 
correspondent here for The 
Los Angeles Times, has been 
ordered by the Government 
to leave South Vietnam. 

Mr. Leslie said Saturday that 
he had been given no expla- 
nation, but that he believed 
his difficulties with the Gov- 
ernment of President Nguyen 
Van Thieu began shortly aft- 
er the cease-fire, when he be- 
came the first American cor- 
respondent to visit a Viet- 
cong-controlled village. 

Since then, Mr. Leslie has 
angered the Government with 
articles on corruption, politi- 
cal prisoners and the alleged 
misbehavior of Saigon troops. ' 
He said that a Government ' 
spokesman, Bui Bao True, 
had cited such articles last 
month in explaining why his 
visa had not been renewed. 
Mr. True could not be 
reached for comment 
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oscow, Peking, Hanoi Leaders Kept It Secret 


BY GEORGE McARTHUR - 
Times Staff Writer 

SAIGON — Since North Vietnam Is 
now his public friend, Cambodia's 
sometime neutralist Prince Noro- 
dom Sihanouk can hardly admit that 
! he had. approved American B-52 
raids against Hanoi's soldiers in his , 
, country back in 1969-70. 
j On the other hand, Hanoi's ruling 
!. Communist Party Politburo is un- ; 
likely to make a public issue of the 
prince's previous conduct. Hanoi 
. never admitted sending troops to 

■ Cambodia in the first Diace. In addi- 
tion, however, there were many 
things going on back then that Han- 
oi doesn't care to talk about. ,, 
:• For that matter, Sihanouk’s com- 
plicity in the bombing was only 

. grudgingly admitted by U.S. Secre- 
. tary of State William P, Rogers, 
.'who did not see fit to go further into 1 
a secret’ item code-named Vesuvius 
. or other cloak and dagger projects of 
.the period. ■ 

There also are diplomats in Mos- 
cow, Peking and even Canberra; 
Australia, who are keeping quiet : 
about the strange deeds of those de- 
vious days. The intricate rivalries 
and relations among all these people, 
enabled the United States to bomb 
North Vietnamese camps in Cambo- 
dia for 14 months in virtual secrecy. 

! : Apart from the complex entangle- 
ment, which made all parties hesi-, 
tant to "go public," Western diplo- 
mats and intelligence specialists will 
only speculate on the specific rea- 
sons why Moscow and Peking kept 
silent — though they must have, 
known of the bombings from Hanoi 
Tf not from occasional speculation in' 

: the. Western press or from reports 

from their own embassies in Phnom,’ 
Penh. 

"You must remember the tensions 
^between China and Moscow in 1969," j 
said one American AS i a, expert , 1 
noting that was the year of the Sino - 1 
Soviet fighting on the Ussuri River. 

■ (Prof. William E. Griffith, a highly 
'respected sinologist from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute oi Technology has 
suggested that the Soviet Union se- 
cretly gave China a nuclear ultima-' 
turn that year.) 

"Roth Russia and China were al- 
ready looking toward the United 
^States. In those circumstances they 
were as content as Sihanouk to keep, 
’quiet," the American diplomat spe- 
culated. 

Sihanouk's sprawling capital of 
Phnom Penh was a deceptively lan- 
guid scene in those days. On the sur- 
face it was the last charming city in 
Indochina — the broad boulevards, 
pagodas and French colonial build- 
ings unmarrea by barbed wire. The 


city’s sybarites frequented Madame 
Tchoum's opium parlor or the casino 
.or the floating restaurants on the Me-' 
kong — with sometimes a gala at the, 
■palace where , exquisite dancers in' 
;golden costumes recalled the an- 
cient glories of Angkor. 

Beneath all this, however, was 
corruption and fear. Government, 
soldiers at night would block whole; 
highways and by-passes around the 1 
city while arms and rice convoys ; 
^rolled through toward North Viet- 
namese and Viet Cong camps on 
the border and in the northern pro- 
vinces. There was enough hanky-, 
panky going bn to stock a dozen 
grade-B spy thrillers. 

’ The theatrical prince, in between 
filming his own grade-.B movies, was 
engaged in a juggling act so intri- 
cate that all the pieces have yet to 
come down. 

In 1967, Sihanouk was convinced 
that the Americans would be kicked 
out of South Vietnam within two 
‘years. t 

"Wait and see," he challenged a. 
rare visiting group of newsmen in 
angry, high-pitched tones. 

1 - But he changed his mind — the un- 
failing trait that has always made 
Sihanouk's friends and enemies un- 
sure and prone to secrecy and dis- 
cretion in his capital. 

The failure of the Communist 1968 
Tet offensive to overthrow the Sai- 
gon government gave Sihanouk dis- 
turbing second thoughts. The North 
Vietnamese on his territory were be- 
coming more numerous daily. His 
economy was precarious and his 
army virtually helpless. He was 
probably aware of another top-se- 
cret operation code-named Daniel 
Boone under which American Green 
Beret officers were leading patrols 
of dissident ethnic Cambodians into 
the border sanctuaries. • ' 

At any rate he became receptive to 
information from Washington. 
Highly secret and sensitive Opera- 
tion Vesuvius was born. Couriers be-' 
; gan to give Sihanouk very precise 
information— much of it from air re-, : 
contiaissance photos — on just ■ how 
extensive the North Vietnamese in- 
filtration was. 

The middle man was almost cer- 
tainly Australian Ambassador Noel 
.St. Clair Deschamps, the most able 
diplomat in Phnom Penh and one of 
the few Westerners trusted by Si- 
hanouk. 

The Americans avoided using tha 
'Central Intelligence Agency because 
of Sihanouk's abiding distaste for 
"that organization. 

_ It is unclear whether Sihanouk 
approved the initial B-52 raids 
which now began. He had earlier 
hinted that he would approve such 
raids if they were conducted with- 
opl his knowledge. At any rate the 
raids were put on a regular basis 
and he was soon getting regular in- 


formation on results. 

The reestablishment of diplomatic 
relations with the United States in 
mid-1969 then made it starkly clear 
■that Sihanouk was edging away 
from his previous intimacy with 
Peking, Hanoi and Moscow. He con- 
firmed this with two unusual moves, 
one public and one secret. 

The secret move was to close the 
port of Sihanoukville to the North 
Vietnamese arms and rice trade. 

. Then in October, 1969— quite ob- 
viously using information furnished ' 
by the Americans — Sihanouk pub- 
lished in his personal magazine'Le 
.Sangkum an official report from 
then Prime Minister Lon Nol. The 
bombshell report stated publicly for 
the first time that there were- 40,000 
North Vietnamese and Viet Cong re- ' 
gulars on Cambodian territory, plus 
some home-grown Red forces. The? 
prince thus permitted public discus- 
sions of all the stories that had been 
hotly whispered for months. 

Much of this transpired in obscur- 
ity simply because the prince had 
long virtually barred the Western 
press from Cambodia and tightly 
controlled all that was written in-, 
side the country. The Communist 
bloc correspondents in his country 
were almost openly intelligence’ 
agents. Their private reports — 
which were doubtless voluminous 
and acid — caused soul-searching in 1 
all the Communist capitals. But no- 
body was going to blow the whistle. 
The big ball game remained, in 
South Vietnam. The outcome was 
unclear and the mercurial prince 
'might change his mind again. 

. Having set all this in motion Si- 
,'hanouk set off on a mysteriously long 
trip to France. He announced ha 
would visit Moscow and Peking on 
;his eventual trip home. There are 
signs Sihanouk had set up Lon Nol 
—then out of royal favor although 
prime minister— as something of a 
patsy. Sihanouk wanted things to 
get worse and then be recalled home 
to save the situation. For their own 
interests he hoped Moscow and Pek- 
ing would help him restrain Hanoi. 

He was well aware of the high ten- 
sion building between Moscow and 
Peking and had used it in the past. 

The play did not follow Sihanouk's 
scenario, however. When Phnom 
Penh's previously pliant politicians 
voted Sihanouk out of power in 
March, 1970, the move was over- 
whelmingly welcomed in the major 
populated areas of Cambodia if not 
the countryside. Moscow has never 
formally broken relations with the 
present Phnom Penh government. 

While Peking gave him free radio 
time and safe haven and is now 
ouilding him a private swimming 
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THE BOMBING 

In March, 1969, President Nixon authorized a secret 
‘ B-52 bombing campaign against Vietcong -supply and , 
staging areas in Cambodia, Over the next 14 months 3,630 
raids were flown and more than 100,000 tons of bombs 
. dropped — all without public acknowledgment by the United 
' Stli'tS. 

•' Most of the targets were suspected enemy troop areas, 
^-but the campaign, sustained as ,it was, apparently was a . 

failure because the President was forced to order the in- 
• vasion of Cambodia in May, 1970, in an effort to defeat the 
Vietcong.- 

- - ' . THE REPORTING 

As the campaign is reconstructed- here, the White . 
House directed that it be wrapped in stringent secrecy but 
-reportedly did not specify how this was to be done. . Peo- 
" tagon -officials now say that officers of the Strategic Air 
Command,, which flies the 15-52’s, constructed what, has 
been termed a “double entry" system. That system re- 
quired that correct information about the bombing be 
relayed by a highly secure communications channel to the 
White House and the Pentagon, while false information 
’indicating that the strikes took, place in Vietnam was pro- 
■ Vidcd to the military's own internal reporting system. 

: Such high officials as Henry A. Kissinger, President 

•Nixon’s national security adviser and two men in office 
during the bombing, former Secretary of Defense Melvin 
R. Laird and Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, former Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, concede that they knew the , 
bombings ..were taking place. But they deny that they 
knew the records were being falsified or destroyed and 
havei in fact, deplored and disavowed those actions. . 

WHO -CONTROLLED THE BOMBING _ 

Military and civilian sources .say that the gargets were . 
chosen by a handful of civilians and officers in the Penta- 
gon and approved by the National Security Council. 

From Washington the orders apparently went to a 
special coordinating unit of -the Strategic Air Command, 
known as SAC Advon, at the, headquarters of the Military 
Assistance Cohimand,' Vietnam, in Saigon. Special officers ; 
flew the orders to-four radar stations, which radioed them <■ 
to the bombers as they flew to South Vietnam from Guam. 
After the mission copies of the orders were apparently 
burned or otherwise destroyed and the false reports were 

flled Damage reports' were apparently made through the 

same channels. ' • . 

Normally, B-52 strikes would be carefully coordinated, 
with target information developed by special photo- 


poo], China’s initial reaction was less 
certain. Ambassador Kang Mao- 
'tehao was kept in Phnom Penh for 
seven weeks after Sihanouk's ouster 
in 1970, trying to arrange some kind 
of deal with Lon Nol. Peking ob- 
viously doesn't wish to disclose de- 
tails of those talks either. 

At any rate, Sihanouk's stock ap- 
pears once again on the rise. As 
usual in Cambodia the future ap-. 
: pears obscure and. in consequence, 
nobody is inclined to rattle diplo- 
matic skeletons that could be embar- 
rassing to everyone. 


intelligence units in Saigon and approved by the Vietnam 
command, then headed by Gen. Creighton W, Abrams, 
now Army Chief of Staff; by the Eighth Air Force on Guam, 
then headed by Maj. Gen. Alvin Gillem, and by the com- 
mander of Pacific forces, then Adm. John S. McCam. All 
strikes would have been logged, and becoming available 
— on computer’ — to literally dozens of officials. 

Officials acknowledge [that the double-entry system 
was designed to keep the information out of tire military’s 
. own reporting channels. The question going unanswered 
here is: Why did the military feel that it could not trust 
its own classified reporting system? 

WHAT 33 AT ISSUE 

Members of the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
which first was told of the falsification of records by a- 
former Air Force major on Monday, have expressed con- 
cern about a number of areas. First, they want to know • 
who authorized the falsification, seemingly a clear viola- 
tion of Article 107 of the Uniform Code of Military Justice, 
which makes such alterations a crime. 

Second, there is concern about the scope of the raids, 
which were far heavier than those few Senators who were 
briefed on the subject had reason to believe. President 
Nixon’s credibility is also at issue: Borne Senators note 
that on April 30, .1970, the eve of the Cambodian invasion, 
he told a nationwide television audience that “for five 
years neither the United States nor South Vietnam has 
moved against enemy sanctuaries [in Cambodia] because 
we did not wish to violate the territory of a neutral 
.nation," 

Third, the Armed Services Committee wants to learn 
who authorized the Pentagon to provide classified sum- 
maries to the committee in 1971 and earlier this year that 
. did not list B-52 missions in Cambodia before tire 1970, 
invasion. 

The Pentagon, in effect isolated on the issue, main-' 
tains that officials with a "need to know” were informed. 
The misleading information was not significant, it is said, , 
because most office.'., did not "need to know." 
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’1 Former Secretary - of . De- 


, The State Department so far I Former Secretary of . De- 
lias been unable to locate any fense Melvin R. Laird, now 
record that it ever requested President Nixon’s counselor 
secrecy to conceal the B-52 |for domestic affairs, was 
bombings of Cambodia in quoted as saying in a Chicago 
1969-70, a spokesman said yes- press conference last Friday 
terday. that it was the State Depart- 

That qualified disclaimer of ment that requested secrecy 
State’s responsibility was j 0r> *j e , k°r}k' n {f s 

* .ho »»„, “:t™. ss- s. 

cessful search to a3ceitain all ring to the prolonged, clondes- 
the facts surroundtng the fal-| tine, bombing raids, said: 
sifieation of records of 14 “Their secrecy was not of 


months of B-52 bombings. One 
issue is whether the secrecy 
was ordered primarily for po- 
litical, or diplomatic, reasons. 


great concern to the Defense 
i Department, but to the State 
Department." ' 

Since the disclosure in July 
that the clandestine Cambo- 


j “I have been unable to find dian bombings were falsely re- 
anythiae in this building P° rted to Congress earlier as 


which suggests that officers in 


having occurred in South Viet- 
nam, Defense Department wit- 


1 this department were aware or nes ses repeatedly said that the 


double-accounting 


earlier secrecy was required 


tem,” said State Department by the Nixon administration 

r te r“ c ! , " ,eiw -.. Bray - 

; Nor, said Bray, are we vera j members of the Senate. 

| aware of any request from the Armed Services Committee 
Department of State with re- who said they believed the pri- 
'spcct to the maintenance of mary reason for secrecy was! 

. . , -, A to conceal the bombing from 

cccnu-j, mat IS based on my thQ Awcrican puWic> for d0 J 

present researches in the m;iv -,-nestic political purposes. 
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